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Mexico, from Cortez to Diaz 


THE RICH AND SPACIOUS COUNTRY THAT IS OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR AND OUR 
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REAT BRITAIN emerged from the 
(5 war with her hand still on the thorny 

end of the Irish question. France 
came through without settling the issues of 
syndicalism, clericalism, and socialism. The 
United States carried over into the new era 
of peace the most baffling of her pre- 
war problems, namely, the stabilization of 
Mexico. 

Mexico, indeed, is once more becoming a 
world problem. Not even the remaking of 
the map of three continents and the recon- 
struction of war-weary society in a score of 
lands have prevented English, French, and 
Japanese glances in this direction in recent 
months. Germany, too, is showing signs of 
almost feverish interest. The country is 
still in chaos; its debts are unpaid; for- 
eigners continue to venture into it at their 
peril; scores of brutal assassinations have 
gone unpunished; property continues to be 
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stolen or destroyed without hope of recom- 
pense; the establishment -of orderly and 
responsible government seems as remote as 
when Madero was shot, or when Huerta 
resigned. The whole world desires, and 
demands, that an impossible situation— 
tolerated of necessity while the great war 
raged—shall be promptly and definitely 
cleared up. 

No one can quite understand what that 
situation is, or how it came to be, without 
taking account of ethnological, economic, 
and political facts embedded in two thou- 
sand years of history. If the country’s 
present plight is as unfortunate as any on 
record, its story is also one of the strangest 
known. 

Mexico itself, as a recent writer has aptly 
said, is a land of vivid, startling contrasts. 


The great Mexican plateau is a region bathed in 
perpetual, brilliant sunshine; the Mexican tropical 
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ONE OF THE TEMPLES OR PALACES OF MITLA, A REMARKABLE SERIES OF RUINS NEAR OAXACA, 
IN SOUTHERN MEXICO—THE HUGE MONOLITHIC COLUMNS FORMERLY 
SUPPORTED THB BEAMS OF A WOODEN ROOF 
































RUINS OF UXMAL, IN YUCATAN-THE MEXICAN STATE OF YUCATAN CONTAINS THE REMAINS 
OF MANY ANCIENT CITIES, LONG ABANDONED AND OVERGROWN BY THE FORESTS 








forests are vast, somber jungles into which the 
sunshine barely filters. It is a land of mystery, 
and a land of commonplace dirt and squalid ex- 
istence. Areas of fabulously rich soil contrast 
with arid desert regions. In Mexican history there 


are, on the one hand, romance, adventure, 
chivalry, sacrifice, lofty ideals; on the other, op- 
pression, cruelty, sordid ambition, pestilence. 
Great wealth confronts the direst poverty. The 
lights are always strong, the shadows always dark. 


Who the original inhabitants of Mexico 
were, and whence they came, no man now- 
adays can say. When the Spaniards ap- 
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cessive waves “ out of the north ”—that is, 
from beyond the Rio Grande. The earliest 
immigrants were the Itzaes, whose civiliza- 
tion spread over Central America and 
thence along the west coast of South 
America. Next came the Mayas, whose 
enfeebled descendants are now found chiefly 
in the peninsula of Yucatan; and then the 
Toltecs, who apparently moved from our 
own Pacific slope in the sixth century and 
established control over the whole of the 
Mexico Valiey :egion, with a fortified capital 





























ANOTHER OF THE ANCIENT BUILDINGS OF MITLA, WITH REMARKABLE CARVED WORK—THE 
HISTORY OF THESE RUINS IS UNKNOWN, BUT THEY BELONG TO A 
PERIOD ANTEDATING THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


peared upon the scene they found the land 
occupied by a large number of peoples who, 
although belonging in all cases to the so- 
called red, or copper-colored, branch of the 
human family, were quite unlike in lan- 
guage, manners, and degree of civilization. 
From these variegated stocks have sprung 
the one hundred and thirty-three separate 
Indian tribes, speaking some fifty-three dis- 
tinct languages and numerous dialects, 
which ethnologists recognize in the republic 
at the present day. 

Tradition says, doubtless rightly, that the 
aborigines poured into the country in suc- 





at Tollan—the modern Tula—fifty miles 
north of the present Mexican capital. 
These were followed by the warlike Chichi- 
mecs, whose rule seems to have superseded 
that of the Toltecs in 1170; and finally by 
the Aztecs, about whom the commonest 
mistake is to suppose that they are now 
extinct, and the next most common to 
think that they were the country’s earliest 
inhabitants. 

Everywhere the modern visitor to Mexico 
is confronted by mute evidences of the 
thoughts, the ambitions, and the struggles 
of these dimly historic peoples. He sees 
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Itzaen and Mayan temples, constrigted of 
huge blocks of stone and adorned with 
carvings no less rich than those that glorify 
Assyrian and early Egyptian monuments; 
Toltec pyramids, including one at Cholula, 
in the state of Puebla, considerably larger 
than that of the Egyptian Cheops, although 
not, like the latter, of stone construction; 
statues, idols, walls, mounds, terraces, ca- 
nals, tombs, and columns, half buried in 
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magnificent Mexican capital. From their 
patron deity, Mexitli, the wanderers ac- 
quired, in their new home, the name borne 
nowadays by the entire population of the 
country, that of Mexicans. 

The tribe was originally neither numer- 
ous nor strong; but it showed wonderful 
capacity both for absorbing the superior 
culture with which it now came in contact, 
and for extending its sway over neighboring 
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A RELIC OF EARLY SPANISH DAYS IN MEXICO-—AN OLD MISSION CHURCH STILL USED THOUGH 
IN A RUINOUS CONDITION 


tropical mold or standing stark and glis- 
tening in the desert sands. 


MEXICO UNDER AZTEC RULE 

Four hundred years ago these primitive 
civilizations were, as they are to-day, only 
a memory; the ruling people—the Aztecs— 
were relatively newcomers. Starting appar- 
ently in the region of British Columbia, the 
Aztec tribe wandered southward some time 
in the twelfth century, crossed through 
Arizona into modern Mexico, built a city 
at Casas Grandes containing what was 
probably the first sky-scraper in America— 
a building six or seven stories high—and 
eventuaily, about 1325, arrived in the lake 
region of the Mexico Valley. There, on a 
marshy island in Lake Texcoco, it planted 
the city destined to become the present 


peoples. During the two centuries that 
elapsed before the coming of*the Spaniards 
its rule was carried eastward to the Gulf 
of Mexico and westward to the Pacific. 
Large sections of the country, however, 
remained unconquered; and even under the 
lordly Montezumas of the fifteenth century 
the empire was never more than a loose 
military confederation, perpetually menaced 
by tribal jealousy and hatred, and ready to 
fall apart under the impact of any for- 
midable outside foe. 

All accounts go to show that Aztec civili- 
zation was of a high order. The people 
lived in large stone-built cities and towns, 
with carefully laid out streets and squares. 
They had an elaborate governmental sys- 
tem, with elective kings, courts of justice, 
and complex arrangements for military and 
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THE PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION, THE CENTRAL SQUARE OF THE CITY OF MEXICO, CAPITAL OF THE 
MEXICAN REPUBLIC, 7,350 FEET ABOVE THE SEA, AND CONTAINING (I9I0) A POPULATION OF 471,066— 


civil administration. Their agriculture was 
at least as advanced as that of ccntem- 
porary Europe, and their manufactures, 
especially of metals, leather, and textiles, 
were of no mean order. They had a highly 
ingenious system of picture-writing; they 
had worked out an amazingly accurate 
calendar; they were deeply religious, and 
the poetic aspects of their religion were 
never completely obscured by the harsh 
rites which centered in human sacrifice. 
Mexico City, or Tenochtitlan, as it was 
called by the Aztecs, was a place of some 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, with 
three hundred temples and shrines, with a 
public market thronged by sixty thousand 
buyers and sellers at a time, and with a 
system of street canals scarcely less exten- 
sive and picturesque than that of Venice. 
Knowledge of this wonderland first came 
to the Spaniards quite by accident. Colum- 
bus had completed his voyages; Cuba and 
other West Indian islands had been colo- 
nized; the first enthusiasm of discovery had 
begun to wane under realization of the fact 
that the lands thus far laid open contained 
little treasure and could be made valuable 
only by hard work. In 1517 Hernandez 
de Cordoba, a hidalgo of Cuba, sailed for 
the Bahamas in quest of slaves. Encoun- 
tering heavy gales, he was driven off his 


course, and eventually he landed on an 
unknown coast, where, to his surprise, the 
people lived in stone houses, wore deftly 
woven cotton fabrics, and by every token 
belonged to a far higher order of society 
than the inhabitants of the islands. 

The country thus visited was Yucatan; 
and the reports carried back fired the Span- 
ish governor with a desire to have it thor- 
oughly explored. A cruise under command 
of a certain Grijalva yielded further enticing 
information; and in 1519 an expedition was 
fitted out to undertake the conquest of the 
mainland and to found a permanent colony. 
The man selected to command was a soldier 
and adventurer of unmatched reputation for 
courage and initiative, Hernando Cortez. 


THE EPIC OF HERNANDO CORTEZ 


The exploits that followed have been 
immortalized in a classic of American his- 
tory, Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico.” In 
less than thirty months Cortez and his 
handful of soldiers conquered for Spain an 
empire which at one period extended from 
the Isthmus of Panama to what is now the 
boundary of Canada, and from the Missis- 
sippi to the shores of the Pacific. 

Such an achievement was made possible 
only by the support which the invaders 
received from native tribes hostile to the 









































Aztecs, and by the uncertainty of the 
Montezuma and his advisers whether the 
newcomers were not “ messengers from the 
east ” whose visitation was ordered by the 
gods and accordingly ought not to be re- 
sisted. None the less, the bravery, daring, 
and skill displayed by both leader and 
followers rendered success almost inevitable. 

A three months’ siege of the capital in 
1521—made necessary only by the indis- 
cretion of a Spanish subordinate who or- 
dered a massacre of natives during a festival 
in honor of the war-god—-brought the Aztec 
power to an end; and thenceforth, for 
almost precisely three hundred years, Mex- 
ico was one of Spain’s great and valued 
oversea possessions. 

During the whole of this period the his- 
tory of the country is almost exclusively the 
history of its European masters. Except as 
units of labor, the Aztec and other Indian 
inhabitants count for little or nothing. A 
country with five million people had been 
subjugated by a few hundred foreigners; 
for generation after generation it was kept 
in practical bondage by an alien ruling class 
that never numbered more than a few 
thousand. 

The outstanding features of the Spanish 
régime in Mexico go far toward explaining 
the condition of the country to-day. 


-—THE LARGE BUILDING WITH TWIN TOWERS IS THE CATHEDRAL, BEGUN IN 1573 AND DEDICATED IN 1667— 
BESIDE IT, TO THE RIGHT, IS THE SAGRARIO METROPOLITANO, THE FIRST PARISH CHURCH OF THE CITY 





In the first place, as has been intimated, 
the native population was merely subju- 
gated, not exterminated. With the exception 
of Peru, Mexico is, indeed, the only impor- 
tant Latin-American land in which the 
native races have not retreated and shrunk 
before the onset of European civilization. 
Forced labor in the mines and on the plan- 
tations pushed the native death-rate upward 
for a time; but population in general con- 
tinued to grow, and no important racial 
element that Cortez and his successors en- 
countered has been extinguished. 

Acquired as a personal possession of the 
crown of Castile, the country was organized 
with a governmental system modeled closely 
upon the autocratic régime of Charles V 
and Philip II. During three hundred years 
it was ruled by a succession of five gov- 
ernors (1521-1528), two audiencias, or 
councils (1528-1535), and sixty-four vice- 
roys (1535-1821). 

The viceroys were the king’s personal 
representatives. Their duties were minutely 
specified in general laws, as well as in 
special sets of instructions. Theoretically 
they were responsible to the Council of -the 
Indies at Madrid, and, of course, to the 
king himself. The colony, however, was so 
remote, and communication so slow and 
hazardous, that in practise the officials ad- 
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ministered the vast territory committed to 
their charge very much as they willed. 
Some were wise and some foolish, some 
good and some bad. Perhaps the general 
level was not so far below that of French, 
Dutch, and even English colonial governors 
as has commonly been supposed. 


THE QUEST OF GOLD AND SILVER 


It was Mexico’s fatal gift of riches that 
originally drew the Spaniards to the coun- 
try, and from first to last their main object 
there was to obtain gold and silver. Cortez 
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and his companions were disappointed in 
the amount of booty that they secured in 
the captured capital; native tradition says 
that vast quantities of precious objects were 
sunk in the waters of the lake to prevent 
their capture, and unavailing search is still 
occasionally made in the salty sands from 
which the water has since receded. But 
further exploration laid bare sources of 
wealth beyond the wildest expectation, and 
by the middle of the century Spanish 
treasure-ships were plying the Atlantic in 
rapidly increasing numbers. Already the 





























THE HILL AND PALACE OF CHAPULTEPEC, NEAR THE CITY OF MEXICO, CAPTURED BY AMERICAN 
TROOPS SEPTEMBER 13 1847, AFTER A GALLANT DEFENSE BY THE MEXICANS 
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piratical Elizabethan seamen—forerunners 
of Hawkins and Drake—were scouring the 
Spanish main in quest of the tempting 
galleons. 

So actively was the exploitation of min- 
eral wealth carried on that the Spaniards 
quite neglected the more certain but less 
alluring sources of profit which lay to hand 
in the fertile soil, and in the mighty forests, 
filled with valuable timber, rich dyewoods, 
and rare medicinal plants, which covered 
large stretches of the country. Indeed, it 
is only within the past twenty-five or thirty 
years that these resources have begun to be 
systematically utilized. 

On the other hand, the thoroughness with 
which the Spaniards developed the metal 
resources is indicated by the fact that 
almost every Mexican mining-camp of any 
consequence to-day appears in a list of 
mines published in 1810. The recorded 
production of silver in Mexico during the 
Spanish colonial period was more than two 
million pesos, that of gold sixty-eight mil- 
lion pesos—the peso having a value, at 
that time, of about one dollar in*-American 
money. 

Hand in hand with the administrator 
and the mine-operator went the missionary. 
From the beginning, the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity was an important 
motive, and, within a generation after Cor- 


ONE OF THE HANDSOME MODERN BUILDINGS OF THE CITY OF MEXICO-—-THE POST-OFFICE, 
COMPLETED IN 1907 AT A COST OF NEARLY THREE MILLION PESOS 














tez, indefatigable friars were traversing the 
country in all directions, preaching, baptiz- 
ing, and mastering the native languages. 


The old religion withstood the assault as little 
as the old state; the destruction of the temples and 
idols by the conquerors, the death of many of the 
old ruling caste and of the Aztec priesthood re- 
laxed its bonds, and the masses were relieved from 
the dreadful burden of the earlier faith. 


An elaborate ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
secular and monastic, was built up, and 
the church became the one really effective 
check upon the arbitrary power of the vice- 
roy. How strong it was is indicated by 
the fact that at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century it possessed almost three- 
sevenths of the entire wealth of the country. 

A less familiar aspect of the Spanish 
régime is the attention paid to education, 
and even to advanced learning. In this 
respect French and English colonizers were 
quite outdone. Franciscan missionaries 
planted a school at the side of every church, 
and thousands of native youth were gath- 
ered at the missions for instruction. The 
native languages were reduced to writing. 
The college of Santa Cruz, at Mexico City, 
founded in 1535, became the first institution 
for higher education in the New World, 
attracting to its faculty graduates of the 
Sorbonne and other leading European insti- 
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tutions. The University of Mexico, which 
survived to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was established by decree of 
Charles V in 1551, thus antedating Harvard 
by eighty-five years. Mexican scientists 
made important contributions to medicine 
and surgery; Mexican philologists prepared 
admirable dictionaries and grammars of 
the native languages; Mexican historians 
rescued from oblivion most of what we 
know about the Aztec and other Indian 
inhabitants, and produced armloads of 
books that have honored places in the great 
libraries of the world. 


THE WEAKENING GRASP OF SPAIN 


When Philip II died, in 1598, Spain had 
already passed the zenith of her prosperity 
and power; the history of the next two 
hundred years is an uninspiring story of 
stagnation, defeat, and decline. Long after 
the meteoric kingdom fell to a. third-rate 
position among the nations, however, it 
managed to hold its colonies to their alle- 
giance and to draw from them much-needed 
sustenance. 

As the eighteenth century approached its 
close, this last great resource was put in 
fresh jeopardy. The winning of indepen- 
dence by the English colonies to the north 
powerfully stimulated the Spanish depen- 
dencies’ desire for autonomy. The French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars over- 
threw the old order in Europe and tem- 
porarily set up at Madrid a dynasty to 
which the Spanish colonies recognized no 
duty of obedience. Spain’s grasp upon her 
far-flung empire, visibly weakening for two 
or three generations, was almost utterly 
relaxed. 

In Mexico, as in other colonies, the signal 
for open revolt was the establishment of 
Napoleon’s brother Joseph on the Spanish 
throne in 1808. The viceroy himself forth- 
with took steps to make the country inde- 
pendent, aiming avowedly at kingship. He 
ended by being shut up by the loyal element 
in a fortress at Vera Cruz, whence he was 
deported to Spain. But under the leader- 
ship of a native-born ecclesiastic, Miguel 
Hidalgo, parish priest of Dolores, the move- 
ment went on; and never thereafter, until 
Mexico was fully free, was effort more than 
momentarily relaxed. To this day, on the 
evening of November 15 of every year, the 
president of the republic recites from the 
balcony of the National Palace the famous 
“ Grito de Dolores ”»—“ Cry from Dolores ” 
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—from the eloquent speech wherein, in 
1810, Hidalgo proclaimed the purpose of 
the revolutionists to liberate their country 
from the rule of the European: 


Long live our Most Holy Mother of Guada- 
lupe! Long live America, and death to bad 
government ! 


For twelve. years the revolution went on 
without rising much above the level of 
guerrilla warfare. Leader succeeded leader; 
loyalist and insurrectionary governments 
existed side by side, struggling for the 
mastery. 

In 1820 a new turn was given to the 
situation by a royalist commander, Augus- 
tin de Iturbide, who, having surreptitiously 
come to an agreement with the rebel leader, 
announced that Mexico was to become a 
constitutional monarchy, united with Spain 
only through the person of the sovereign, 
Ferdinand VII. The plan met with general 
approval; and when it became known that 
the Madrid government had rejected it, a 
cry went up from Iturbide’s followers de- 
manding that he should himself be pro- 
claimed emperor. 

The stupid: Madrid authorities had had 
their last chance; the situation now got 
quite out of hand. While the newly ap- 
pointed viceroy—destined to be the last— 
haggled with the revolutionists for the right 
so much as to set foot in the country, a 
provisional junta, with Iturbide at its head, 
was ordering the election of a national 
congress, the first in Mexican history. 

In May, 1822, when this body assembled, 
one faction wished to establish a republic, 
a second proposed to make Iturbide king, 
and a third preferred to have a Bourbon 
prince imported to become head of the new 
state; but all were in favor of immediate 
and complete independence. The upshot 
was the election of Iturbide as emperor; 
and on July 21, under the imposing title of 
Augustin I, the crafty leader was crowned 
in the capital’s great cathedral. 

The new régime was short-lived. Carried 
away by his success, Iturbide became un- 
speakably arrogant and.extravagant. Within 
a month he quarreled with the congress that 
elected him, sent the members home, and 
set up a dictatorship. When the captain- 
general of Vera Cruz, Antonio de Santa 
Anna, raised the flag of revolt and pro- 
claimed a republic, the emperor met him in 
arms at Jalapa and inflicted a severe defeat; 
but all the while Iturbide’s support was 
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THE CHURCH OF NUESTRA SENORA DE GUADALUPE, AT GUADALUPE, IN THE STATE OF ZACATECAS— 
THE BUILDING WAS COMPLETED IN 1721 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


disintegrating, and by the beginning of 1823 
his empire was confined to the capital. 
Three months later he was forced to 
abdicate. The reassembled congress granted 
him a pensidn, but expelled him from the 
country; and a year later, when he returned 
in disguise, he was apprehended, tried, and 
shot. Some of his grandchildren are living 
to-day in Mexico City. 
BIRTH OF THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC 
The fall of Iturbide marked the triumph 
of republicanism. Congress forthwith set 


to work preparing a constitution, taking the 
fundamental law of the United States as its 


model; and on October 4, 1824, the new 
government was installed. On paper, the 
system was admirable. The United States 
of Mexico was declared to be endowed 
perpetually with a “ popular, representative, 
federal, and republican” government; the 
eighteen constituent states were granted 
full rights of local self-government; a fed- 
eral government, comprising a president, a 
congress, and a supreme court of judicature, 
was duly provided for. 

Furthermore, the international situation 
was auspicious. Spain, although flatly re- 
fusing to recognize the new republic’s inde- 
pendence, was manifestly unable to regain 
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control. England, followed by other states, 
entered upon cordial diplomatic relations. 
Most important of all, President Monroe’s 
famous message of December 2, 1823— 
made public while the new Mexican consti- 
tution was in preparation—warned against 
European intervention, and gave at least 
implied promise of active support. Spain’s 
lone attempt to reconquer the country, in 
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1829, was frustrated; the invading army 
was defeated at Tampico by Santa Anna 
as soon as it landed. 

The young republic, however, was unable 
to rise to its full opportunity. With few 
exceptions, the men who had liberated it, 
and those who rose and fell in its public 
life during its earlier decades, were self- 
seeking politicians rather than statesmen. 
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A TYPICAL CHURCH INTERIOR IN MEXICO—THE BUILDING IS THE PARROQUIA, OR PARISH CHURCH, OF 
CHIHUAHUA, CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF THAT NAME, A BUILDING BEGUN IN I7II 
AND COMPLETED IN 1789 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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The purely Spanish elements had small 
interest in the new régime, and the church 
was lukewarm toward a government not 
entirely under its control. The mass of the 
people lacked any true sense of nationality, 
and the ignorant and credulous Indians were 
exploited for the purposes of rebellion and 
personal ambition as ruthlessly as the Span- 
iards exploited them for profit. Bitter strife 
between two rival branches of Freemasonry 
added to the general confusion. 

The first president, Guadalupe Victoria, 
had the good fortune to remain in office for 
a full term; but his successor was forced 
out within a few weeks, and a wearisome 
and endless round of elections, factional 
fights, abdications, and coups d’état began. 
In 1837, the federal republic was abolished 
and a centralized system was set up which 
made it more than ever easy for a scheming 
president to establish a dictatorship. There- 
after, control seesawed between dictators, 
presidents, provisional presidents, acting 
presidents, substitute presidents, and vice- 
presidents, one general succeeding another 
according as the fancy of the army inclined. 


Nothing like the confusion and topsyturvydom, 
punctuated by incessant intrigue, revolution, and 
massacre, that prevailed in Mexico was ever wit- 
nessed in any nation claiming to be a civilized 
community. One president, General Comonfort, 
actually joined a ‘revolution against his own 
government, which he succeeded in overthrowing. 
There was no regard for either life or property; 
brigandage was rampant everywhere, and murder 
and every form of crime was perpetrated with 
impunity. The republic became, in fact, a mili- 
tary oligarchy, and civil rights disappeared. 


It is only fair to recognize that these 
struggles were not exclusively personal and 
factional, but often turned on important 
principles and policies. Broadly, indeed, 
they may be said to have been contests of 
the two following sorts: 

First, between the privileged classes— 
that is, the church, and at times the army— 
and the masses. 

Second, between the Centralists, compris- 
ing mainly the church, the army, and the 
supporters of despotism, and the Federalists, 
representing the desire for republicanism 
and local self-government. 

Conflicts on these lines run more or less 
continuously through the history of all 
Latin-American states. 

If Mexico had been a country surrounded 
by an insurmountable wall, it might have 
gone along in this fashion forever with 
impunity, each government, on coming into 
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power, wiping the slate clean by repudiating 
all the obligations of its predecessor. But 
it was a nation among nations; every impor- 
tant people on the globe had dealings with 
it, and was interested in its policy. Before 
the republic was a decade old the govern- 
ments of half a dozen foreign states were 
pressing for indemnities, restitutions, and 
other adjustments arising out of the de- 
struction or confiscation of foreign property 
and the maltreatment of foreign residents 
or travelers. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


Among the nations having claims of the 
kind was the United States. Remonstrances 
from Washington began as early as 1828— 
two years after we recognized Mexican 
independence. In 1837, President Jackson 
publicly advocated reprisals if payment were 
much longer delayed. Under a convention 
of 1839, most of the claims were examined 
by a joint commission, and in 1843 settle- 
ment was begun. The instalments agreed 
upon, however, came suddenly to a halt in 
the next year, and in 1846-1848 Congress 
undertook to satisfy the clamorous creditors 
by arranging that they should be paid out of 
the Federal treasury, which, in turn, was to 
be reimbursed whenever the necessary sums 
could be collected from Mexico. ~ 

But there was another and more serious 
question between the neighboring republics. 
This was Texas. 

It must be remembered that the Mexico 
of which we have thus far spoken was about 
twice as large as the Mexico of to-day. It 
included not only portions of Central Amer- 
ica, but all that part of the present United 
States west and south of a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Sabine River, along the 
Sabine, the Red, the Arkansas, and the 
forty-second parallel to the Pacific, being 
indeed the largest country in the world, 
save only Russia and China. _ 

As early as 1819, when the Sabine River 
was accepted as a boundary in our treaty 
with Spain, there was reason to believe that 
American emigration beyond that stream 
would create an irresistible demand for the 
annexation of the Texan territory to the 
United States. The next ten years saw 
precisely such a development, and in 1827 
an attempt was made to purchase the 
coveted region. The Mexican government 
handled the situation with characteristic 
short-sightedness. Stubbornly refusing to 
sell the territory while good money could 
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THE PRESIDENTS DINING-ROOM IN THE PALACE OF CHAPULTEPEC, PART OF WHICH IS 
USED AS HIS SUMMER RESIDENCE 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


be obtained for it, it goaded the American 
settlers to rebellion by its tyrannical meth- 
ods; and in 1836, under the leadership of 
Sam Houston, the Texans proclaimed their 
independence. 

At Goliad and at the Alamo the insur- 
gents were defeated, but at San Jacinto 
Santa Anna and his entire force were taken 
captive. To save his life, the president was 
glad to acknowledge the independence of 
the province; whereupon a republic, with 
Houston as president, was promptly set up 
and recognition obtained from the United 


States and the several European powers. 
As if moved by the spectacle of her off- 
spring’s troubles, Spain at this juncture 
belatedly recognized Mexican independence. 

Upon Santa Anna’s return to Mexico 
City, his recognition of the rebel republic 
was repudiated. The government continued 
to assert a futile claim to the territory, and 
repeatedly proclaimed that the much-dis- 
cussed annexation of it to the United States 
would be taken as an act of war on the 
part of the latter country. This did not 
deter Texas from seeking such a union, nor 
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the United States from coming to a decision 
—although only after long delay—in favor 
of it. The election of 1844 was practically 
a referendum on the question, and the an- 
nexation was approved by the Senate early 
in the following. year. 


A CHAPTER OF DEFEAT AND DISASTER 


The threatened war followed. It was 


really more of a parade than a war, for the 
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Mexicans were totally unprepared. A native 
historian thus describes the condition of his 
country: 

Unstable governments; hopeless penury, a de- 
moralized and corrupted army, without organi- 
zation and without a single capable leader; the 
political parties effervescent and bitter in their 
partizanship; the clergy egotistic; the public cold, 


The Mexican soldiery performed many 
acts of heroism; Leonidas’s forces at Ther- 


CLUB LIFE IN THE TROPICAL REGION OF SOUTHERN MEXICO-—-THE SPANISH CLUB AT MERIDA, 
CAPITAL OF THE STATE OF YUCATAN, AND A CENTER OF THE TRADE 
IN SISAL, OR MEXICAN HEMP 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF SAN LUIS POTOSI, ONE OF THE MANY FINE OLD CHURCHES OF MEXICO WHICH 


HAS A CLOCK 


PRESENTED BY PHILIP If OF SPAIN-—SAN LUIS POTOSI IS THE CAPITAL 


OF THE STATE OF THAT NAME, AND LIES IN A RICH SILVER-MINING DISTRICT 


mopyle fought no more bravely than Santa 
Anna’s in defense of Chapultepec. But they 
did not win a single important engagement. 
General Taylor swept the northern country, 
from the Rio Grande to Tampico; General 
Kearny and Admiral Stockton seized Cali- 
fornia; General Scott, landing near Vera 
Cruz, fought his way past Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
and Chapultepec to the City of Mexico, 
which he occupied September 14, 1847. 
The defeated nation now reached the 
nadir of its unhappy career. Indeed, its 
very life was at stake; for, under the leader- 
ship of James Buchanan, Robert J. Walker, 
and other influential men, a powerful move- 
ment was under way in the United States 
for the annexation of the whole of Mexico. 
Only the common sense of the mass of the 
people, backed up by the opposition of 
President Polk, prevented the plan from 
succeeding. But all the while—with the 
Stars and Stripes flying proudly from the 
National Palace — the ambitious generals 
and transient presidents of Mexico hurled 
pronunciamentos, fought among themselves, 
and shed the blood of their countrymen as 


if no menace whatever impended from the 
outside. 

Prolonged negotiations led to the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, signed February 2, 
1848. The United States was in a position 
to impose any terms that she desired. What 
she chiefly wanted was territory requisite to 
round out her possessions southwestward to 
the Pacific. Hence she exacted seven hun- 
dred thousand square miles, comprising 
mainly the Upper Californian and New 
Mexican lands taken during the war. For 
this territory she agreed to satisfy the 
claims of her citizens against Mexico and 
to pay in addition fifteen million dollars. 

Such an experience would have driven 
most nations to a gigantic effort at reha- 
bilitation. Not so with Mexico, whose his- 
tory during the next three decades moved 
in the same wearisome circles as before. 
Revolution succeeded revolution; govern- 
ment meant sheer despotism; no man’s life 
was secure, no man’s property safe. 

Again, the interests of American and 
other foreign residents and investors were 
jeopardized; a new crop of claims and 
complaints sprang up; once more, foreign 
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intervention was threatened. The financial 
condition of the country was almost hope- 
less, and in 1861 notice to this effect was 
practically served by a law suspending the 
payment of foreign debts. 

President Buchanan’s proposal that the 
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ers having grievances and claims were left 
free to act as they chose. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MAXIMILIAN 


In 1861, three of these powers—Great 
Britain, Spain, and France—signed a con- 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ, FOR THIRTY YEARS THE VIRTUAL DICTATOR OF MEXICO, WHO WAS 
DRIVEN FROM POWER BY THE REVOLUTION OF IQII, AND DIED IN PARIS IN IQI5 


From a photograth by F. L. Clarke 


United States should do what she has since 
done in several backward Caribbean coun- 
tries—namely, take over the control of the 
customs as a measure of fiscal redemption— 
was rejected by a Northern, antislavery, 
antiannexationist majority in the Senate; 
and, the Civil War ensuing, European pow- 


vention at London providing for a joint 
naval demonstration in Mexican waters, 
and their war-ships arrived at Vera Cruz 
before the end of the year. Dissension, 
however, arose before anything could be 
accomplished; for it became known that the 
aims of the French monarch, Napoleon Iii, 
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were mainly political, that what he really 
had in mind was the creation in Mexico of 
a great dependent empire, to be ruled over 
by the Archduke Maximilian, brother of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 

Upon this discovery, Great Britain and 
Spain withdrew. Napoleon, however, went 
ahead with his plans, despatching an army 
of thirty-five thousand men, which gradu- 
ally got possession of most of the country. 

By 1864 everything was in readiness; 
Austria had signed the necessary treaty, and 
the Pope had given the scheme his approval. 
A carefully picked junta of Spanish notables 
went through the formality of offering the 
crown to Maximilian; and he, accompanied 
by his consort, Carlotta, daughter of Leo- 
pold I of Belgium, fared forth from his 
villa near Trieste to his new dominion. 

The rest is grim tragedy. Hardly was 
the honest and liberal-minded prince seated 
on his throne before Mexico was again in 
the throes of civil war. Juarez in the north, 
and Diaz—the later president—in the south 
led into the field armies sworn to overthrow 
the new order; and, to make matters worse, 
the United States, now relieved from the 
burden of civil war and anxious to vindicate 
the Monroe Doctrine, made it plain that 
the venture would henceforth encounter 
her strong opposition. Napoleon saw the 
handwriting on the wall, and in the spring 
of 1867 what was left of the French con- 
tingent in Mexico embarked for home. 

Maximilian was thus left in the lurch. 
His first thought was to abdicate; but 
eventually he decided to stay with his 
thankless task to the bitter end. The forces 
of opposition, however, closed in immedi- 
ately around him, and within a few short 
weeks he was a prisoner in the hands of 
Juarez. His offer to abdicate and leave 
the country was not accepted. Instead, 
he was court-martialed and ordered shot; 
and, despite the efforts of friends, including 
Victor Hugo and Garibaldi, protests from 
representatives of other governments, and 
an appeal from the United States, the cruel 
sentence was carried out June 19, 1867, 
on the Hill of Bells, outside the city of 
Querétaro. 

To the commander of an Austrian war- 
ship, who, arriving at Vera Cruz, demanded 
the remains of the Emperor of Mexico, 
answer was returned by the Mexicans that 
no such person was known. When he then 
requested the body of Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, it was delivered to him, and it now 
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rests in the imperial vault of the Hapsburgs, 
in the Capuchin Church in Vienna. To 
heighten the tragedy, Carlotta, who had 
returned to Europe to seek aid, went insane, 
and in that condition spent her remaining 
days. Only in 1901 was feeling in Austria 
toward Mexico sufficiently mollified to per- 
mit a resumption of diplomatic relations. 

The whole Napoleonic enterprise was, to 
put it mildly, a colossal mistake; there was 
no longer room on the American continent 
for a European-built and European-con- 
trolled monarchy. Mexico had not suc- 
ceeded well with the task of self-government, 
but it was better for all concerned that she 
should keep on trying and learning. One 
cannot, however, withhold sympathy from 
the unhappy Austrian prince and princess, 
who were mere tools in the hands of the 
unscrupulous Napoleon, and who were the 
chief victims of his folly. 


THE RISE OF PORFIRIO DIAZ 


The republic was now restored, and 
much-needed steps were taken to rehabili- 
tate the country in the eyes of the world. 
Expenditures were reduced; payments on 
the foreign debts were resumed; in 1868 a 
convention with the United States provided 
satisfactorily for the adjustment of claims 
amounting to four and a quarter millions. 

Politics in Mexico, however, retained its 
native turbulence; insurrections, factional 
contests, amnesties, pronunciamentos went 
on as before. The constitutionalist leader, 
Juarez, contrived to win the unique distinc- 
tion among Mexican presidents of dying a 
natural death while in office; but his suc- 
cessor, Lerdo, was tripped up by a revolu- 
tion in 1876. This same turn of the wheel 
brought to the surface the man about whose 
career the entire history of the country was 
to center during the next thirty-five years— 
Porfirio Diaz. After a few months in the 
presidency on a purely revolutionary basis, 
Diaz was regularly elected, in May, 1877, 
for the term ending in November, 1880, and 
on a platform opposing reelection! 

With this event, Mexico entered upon a 
new era, one that was outwardly far more 
serene than the times that had gone before 
—an era, none the less, that led straight to 
the unparalleled disorders of the Madero- 
Huerta-Carranza-Villa days through which 
we have been living. This latest and most 
troublous chapter of the republic’s history 
will be reviewed in a second article, to be 
published next month. 











BY HERMAN HOWARD 
MATTESON 


Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


N the privacy of the “ glory- 
hole ”—the ship’s forecas- 
tle—Fogger Hilgerdy ad- 

mitted to Ambu Batak, a lascar 
sailor, that he had lost his 
nerve. 

“ Former,” explained Fogger 
earnestly, “I prances around 
in the tops contented, like one 
of them Brok monkeys you 
Malays train to pick coconuts. 
Now, I got to admit, I keep 
observin’ the deck and figuring how maybe 
I'll let go all holts and mingle myself with 
the furniture in the old man’s cabin.” 

As if to locate some sapping physical 
defect, Fogger began feeling over his vast 
body with a tentative hand. 

“ And look, the other day, Ambu—me, 
me taking slack off’n Gaff Lewis! Former, 
they’d ’a’ been the terriblest fight between 
man and beast. I just don’t cargo the sand 
I done once.” Fogger tapped himself upon 
the head. “ It’s here—nobody at the wheel 
—or here.” He tapped himself upon the 
left side of his immense chest. “ What sand 
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THE MAID OF MACASSAR WARPED FINALLY INTO TALANAO. 
MARILYN WENT ASHORE IN THE WORK-BOAT 


AND TOOK UP HER TASK 

I used to carry below hatches I jettisoned— 
up there”; and Fogger jerked his thumb 
toward the north. 

Ambu Batak’s eyes, gentle and soft as 
those of a spaniel, rested upon Fogger’s 
shock of deep-red hair, upon the vast girth 
of chest, upon wrists thick as a towing 
hawser, and he smiled indulgently. Ambu 
had seen Fogger wind a tough ash bar 
about the capstan-head as if it had been a 
strip of whalebone. Fogger must be joking. 
The lascar gave him a poke in the ribs. _. 

“ Fogger make a heehee joke,” said Ambu 
incredulously. 
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Fogger shook his head soberly. 

“ No, I’m plumb timid. I jettisoned my 
send. I puts up a bluff now and then, but 
it’s painting over a rotten hull. I’m a light 
burned out. I’m a old, chafed hawser that 
fetches away when you bend it to a load. 
Sand, heart, nerve, I left ’em all abaft— 
up there.” 

Ambu Batak knew the story. Fogger 
Hilgerdy, one of a crew of a poaching 
American sealer that had been overhauled 
by a Russian cruiser, had been sent to the 
Siberian salt-mines, whence after four kill- 
ing years he escaped. 

Ambu picked up a battered accordion 
that lay upon a shelf and laid it upon 
Fogger’s knees. 

“ Fogger make me some hell for fine 
music,” pleaded Ambu. “Sure! Fogger 
pass me, pass everybody for fine music. 
Make it!” 

Fogger picked up the instrument and ran 
his thick fingers nimbly over the silent 
stops. The touch of his great paws was 
like a caress. The music-loving Russian 
guards had permitted him to take the old 
accordion into the mines, where the spirit 
of his playing and singing had not a little 
soothed and softened his jailer’s savage 
breast, and finally had charmed a guard 
into conniving at his escape. 

“ Fogger pass everybody for fine music,” 
encouraged Ambu. “ You know what Malay 
folks think, Fogger? No? Malay folks 
think when man has fine music he has a 
seven-twisted kris that kills, and fine param- 
puan looks through window of atap-grass 
house and waits for him.” Ambu lowered 
his voice to 2 whisper. “ One time I afraid, 
too, Fogger. I go to house where Siri 
Wowoni, she is live. I call her name easy. 
Siri is look through window and she is 
laugh. Rupprecht, white mans where Siri 
work, he is run out, and he is hit me two 
times bad on the back, one time on the 
head. Purty soon, though, I hain’t afraid. 
Siri don’t laugh some more. Rupprecht 
don’t hit me with long stick. Oh, no! Siri, 
she puts shoes in window, sign to me she’s 
home, and for me to come quick and sing 
her a fine music. How I do it? Look!” 


Ambu pulled open the front of his shirt. 
Tattooed upon his breast, in vivid red, 
green, and brown, was a figure representing 
a Malay lute, a twisted kris dagger, and 
the face of a girl peering from the round 
window of a grass hut. 

“TI go to a devil-devil doctor, Fogger. 
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He do this with needle and little paint in 
boxes. Then I hain’t afraid. Siri don’t 
laugh. Rupprecht, he sees it I carry seven- 
twisted kris.” 

Ambu leaned forward and laid a slender 
brown finger upon Fogger’s thick arm. 

“You do it, too, Fogger. You sing a 
nice music. You no need be afraid. Devil- 
devil is friend of Ambu. For Ambu’s friend, 
he will do it, too, on Fogger’s breast.” 

Fogger burst into boisterous laughter. 

“You think that hocus-pocus makes a 
man brave, Ambu? You figure painting up 
a man’s billet-head makes him stanch? 
Poolie!” 

The sensitive, mobile countenance of the 
lascar showed the hurt inflicted by the 
white man’s derisive scoffing. Ambu leaned 
back, and in the gathering darkness of the 
forecastle pityingly studied the rubicund 
countenance of Fogger Hilgerdy. 

Fogger, from having fingered the silent 
stops, inflated the bellows of the accordion 
and drew forth a plaintive chord. Through 
various improvisations he ran, the tones 
growing louder, bolder, more confident, 
until finally the booming voice burst forth: 


“When the gale’s off Isanutski, 

All hands and the bosun husky, 
We'll set snug close in the glory-hole, 
And pass the word to Swenska Ole 
To make the hell-box frizzle; 

We'll smell the lobscouse sizzle— 

All hands and the bosun husky 
When the gale’s off Isanutski!” 


A delighted clapping of small hands 
sounded from the top of the companionway. 
Fogger’s red face flushed redder still. He 
tossed the accordion into the bunk and 
crept in after it. 

“ More! More!” cried a girl’s voice from 
the deck. 

But Fogger crawled farther back into the 
bunk. 

Ambu bowed his own head in shame; for 
it was shame to have as friend one so lag- 
gard, so recreant, as Fogger Hilgerdy. Here 
this fine parampuan girl, who had boarded 
the ship at Apia, had tried her maidenly 
best to coax the gigantic Fogger and the 
booming voice to the deck. Again and 
again had she tried and failed. Assuredly 
Fogger had left his nerve in the Siberian 
salt-mines. 

Fogger must have help, and that was all 
there was to it—supernatural help, from the 
strongest devil devil in the whole Malay 
Archipelago. 
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Such a devil-devil dwelt at Talanao 
Island. The Maid of Macassar was bound 
for Talanao. The nice parampuan girl was 
likewise bound for Talanao. At Talanao 
lived Siri Wowoni. 

Fogger needed help, devil-devil help. At 
Talanao, devil-devil help he should have. 


II 


In all accuracy and faithfulness of 
chronicle, Marilyn Davies took none too 
aptly to her duties as governess in the 
household of Rupprecht, resident governor 
of Talanao Island. Fortunately for Marilyn, 
Rupprecht himself was closely engaged in 
trafficking with the wild hill-tribe Malays, 
buying areca-nut, crude sugar, dried madder 
plant, and the bark called gambier. Frau 
Rupprecht, who ate and drank robustly, 
rested for the greater part upon the rattan 
couch in her room. Wherefore, without 
espionage or interference, Marilyn taught 
Wilhelm Rupprecht, aged ten, and Eloise, 
aged twelve, weird theories concerning frac- 
tions, and proposed radical measures for 
settling the disputes between disagreeing 
nouns and verbs. 

Which is not so surprising after all. 
Marilyn was no teacher. Marilyn had 
accepted the place of pemgajar, or governess 
teacher, simply for the reason that Rup- 
precht wanted a teacher and Marilyn de- 
sired greatly to dwell for a time beneath 
the Rupprecht atap-grass roof. 

A very few weeks before Marilyn had 
accosted, in tones severe, the floor-walker 
in her department of Chicago’s largest 
emporium. 

“Listen here, Simpson! Swing your 
spot-light onto that wool poplin there. The 
complexion of that poplin hain’t stuck on 
half as sure as mine is. There’s an old 
grandma in here a few minutes ago from 
Minooka. She takes off one silk mitt, lams 
down a bundle of that poplin she’s bought, 
and makes g terrible holler. You could ’a’ 
heard her to Kankakee. Look at it! It 
was brown when she bought it; now it looks 
like something from the delicatessen.” 

Simpson leaned across Marilyn’s counter 
and discoursed at length about dyestuffs; 
how, unfortunately, the Americans had not 
yet mastered the secret of fixing dyes so 
that they wouldn’t run. The Germans, 
Simpson said, knew nothing whatever about 
psychology, though they did know a little 
something about dyes. 

It transpired that Simpson related in 
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the office of the emporium the matter of 
Marilyn’s plaint. Present at the time had 
been one Bowker, representing the identical 
mill that had woven and dyed the turncoat 
poplin. 

Bowker, aged fifty, was introduced to 
Marilyn. He took her out to supper, where, 
never once touching upon the theme of how 
lonesome a man got in a big city where he 
didn’t know any one, he got down to the 
matter of dyestuffs. 

Bowker had a plan—had had a plan for 
weeks. His company had told him to go 
as far as he liked. Could Marilyn be 
absent from the United States for, say, six 
months? Did Marilyn have the nerve? 

Marilyn could, and did. 

Promptly she had been outfitted—mod- 
estly, as befitted a governess teacher. Bow- 
ker wired to his intelligence-office friend 
in San Francisco that at last he had found 
a pengajar to teach the children of the 
household of Rupprecht. 

Marilyn took passage to the South Seas — 
on a steamer. From Apia she sailed on a 
wind-jammer, the Maid of Macassar, for 
the Maid was the only craft that would be 
making Talanao for three months. 

The Maid sulked in the doldrums, then 
fretted along against the contrary trades. 
Time hung heavily upon Marilyn’s ambi- 
tious hands. She couldn’t study fractions 
all the time, or draw up articles of armistice 
for belligerent parts of speech. 

There was a red-haired giant of a sailor 
aboard who gathered in ropes at the pin- 
rail as if they had been cambric threads, 
and who sang in a voice that boomed like 
the fog siren in Chicago harbor.. But the 
big fellow was girl-shy. Marilyn couldn’t 
coax him to the deck with his battered 
accordion, though she tried by every means 
that a nice girl may. 

The Maid of Macassar warped finally 
into Talanao. Marilyn went ashore in the 
work-boat and took up her task. By day 
she labored with the juvenile Rupprechts. 
By night, fearfully at first and then more 
boldly, she began to spy upon the little 
galvanized-iron house at the far border of 
the campong, where Rupprecht, for some 
reason, spent many secluded hours. 

Marilyn found herself mightily interested 
in Siri Wowoni, the little lascar housemaid. 
Siri wore a wonderful sarong, or robe, which 
enveloped her graceful form, which left one 
arm and shoulder bare, and fell to her bare 
brown ankles. Within doors, as was the 
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custom, Siri went barefoot. Abroad, Siri 
wore grass sandals. 

Marilyn studied the sarong. It was 
hand-made, and the native craftsman had 
known his trade. The coloring was gor- 
geous. Nothing wrong about those dye- 
stuffs! They were fixed all right; 
no danger that they would run. 





















In the mean time, the Maid of Macassar 
was loading her cargo space with areca, a 
few bags of crude sugar, and bundles of 
madder and gambier. 

Marilyn, peeking surreptitiously through 
tae narrow window of the galvanized-iron 
house, observed Rupprecht when he took 
little dabs of red stuff and brown stuff and 
mixed them with something out of two 
bottles that made the red and brown stuff 
smoke. There was the secret that she 
greatly desired, that Bowker desired, and 
that would appease the old grandma from 
Minooka. 

Ill 


MARILYN studied the galvanized-iron 


house. The iron door was always kept 
locked with a big brass padlock. The single 
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window opened readily enough, but it was 
barred across, like the windows in the Cook 
County jail. 

Siri Wowoni knew a few words of béche- 
de-mer English, and Marilyn was picking 
up some Malay—a very little, for she was 
perplexed by the duality of a language 
which decreed one word for persons of 











A DEVIL-DEVIL MAN WAS 
GYRATING GROTESQUE- 
LY, RECITING HIS WEIRD 
SPELL. THEN HE 
FELL UPON THRE~— 


the upper caste and an- 
other word for just folks. 
When Rupprecht ate, that 
was santap; when Marilyn 
or Siri ate, that was 
makan. 

Every day, when Rupprecht had 
completed his labors in the gal- 
vanized-iron house, Siri would 
thrust her slender brown feet into 
the grass sandals, shoulder her big broom 
of split rattan, and shuffle across the 
compong. Siri always snapped the padlock 
after her when she had swept the house, 
for she would have received a lashing across 
her bare shoulders with a shark’s-hide whip 
had she failed to remember what Rupprecht 
had told her about the big lock. 

The dull-eyed Rupprecht children had 
returned to their own house. Siri was sweep- 
ing the floor of Marilyn’s hut. Presently 
she would go and sweep the galvanized-iron 
house. Marilyn was watching the little 
lascar maid—the play of her round, brown 
arms, the graceful switching of the gorgeous 
sarong. 

Marilyn stepped up beside Siri, took her 
by the shoulder, turned her about, and eyed 
her professionally. Then Marilyn dived 
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into her suit-case and into her steamer- 
trunk, and presently Siri Wowoni was 
regarding herself in the mirror, decked out 
in a sport skirt of rather obtrusive pattern, 
a waist of georgette, and a wrist-watch. 
Siri bowed and twisted before the mirror, 
laughed, patted herself, paraded back and 
forth. Suddenly she gave a cry and started 
to solve the »roblems of the hooks and eyes 
and various contraptions that make a white 
woman’s garb a mystery to males and 
Malays. Rupprecht was 














— EARTH. FROM THE SHAD- 
OWS A DOZEN MALAYS 
LEAPED TO THEIR FEET, 
BRANDISHING SHORT 
SWORDS AND SPEARS 


leaving the little house. 
Siri would have to hurry 
and sweep out, for there i £g 
was the whip of shark’s AS FF, 
hide that stung and cut ( - 
when she loitered. ee 

Marilyn held up a finger, : 
smiled mischievously, 
draped Siri’s sarong about 
her, and slipped her feet into the grass san- 
dals. Then Marilyn shouldered the big 
rattan broom, holding it in a manner to 
hide ther head and face from the eyes of 
any one who might be looking from Rup- 
precht’s house. 

Siri watched Marilyn cross the campong 
and enter the iron house. Then Siri re- 
sumed the parade back and forth before the 
mirror. After a time she chanced to glance 
from the window. She gave a cry and 
clasped her hands to her bosom. 

Rupprecht must have forgotten some- 
thing. He was crossing the campong toward 
the galvanized-iron hut. 

Siri, emitting little squeaking, animal- 
like cries, ran frantically about the room. 
The shark’s-hide whip! 

Again she ventured a look. Rupprecht 
was emerging from the iron house. He 
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turned, snapped the padlock, and gave a 
pull to make sure that it had caught. Then 
he hurried toward his house, clapping his 
hands loudly. A lascar boy answered the 
summons. 

The lascar darted into a hut and reap- 
peared clothed only in his ten-colored loin- 
cloth, the handle of a seven-twisted kris 
dagger showing at his right hip. 

With a gesture of command, Rupprecht 
pointed in the direction of the distant hills, 

where lived Tamb Otok and his sav- 
age, fanatical tribesmen. 


The lascar broke into an 
easy lope as of one who goes 
upon a long journey, and disap- 
peared into the jungle. 

Rupprecht, the shark’s-skin whip under 
one arm, stood in the door of Marilyn’s hut. 
He laid his hand upon Siri’s quivering 
shoulder, dragged her forth, led her to the 
iron hut, unlocked the door, thrust her 
within, and snapped the lock. 


IV 


THE process of loading the Maid of Ma- 
cassar proceeded slowly. Sampans loaded 
with areca, gambier, and madder warped 
alongside, and the burlap sacks were hoisted 
and lowered away through the open hatches 
by a winch. 

Fogger Hilgerdy, whose duty was to steady 
the hoists as they lowered, groaned aloud 
with every movement of his arms. His 
chest was on fire. A heap of coals piled 
upon his skin could scarcely have conferred 
more exquisite pain than the aftermath of 
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inflammation which followed the operations 
of the needle of the old devil-devil. 

Alternately, Ambu strove to encourage 
Fogger and upbraided him with ‘shrill Ma- 
layan invective for his lack of manhood. 
For a very giant of a man to whimper so 
over a trifling thing like the sting of a tattoo 
needle! To the lascar, a stoic disregard 
for pain was a man’s first attribute. The 
spell had failed. Fogger Hilgerdy was no 
more the man than he had been before— 
which was to say no man at all, 

A derisive smile had begun to settle upon 
Ambu’s brown face. At a sudden wince of 
pain, Fogger would swear, while Ambu 
would laugh, point a mocking finger, and 
call Fogger “ little lady.” 

The glory-hole contingent had eaten sup- 
per. Fogger stood by the rail, his breast 
bared to the breeze in the hope that he 
might gain surcease from fiery torment. 

Ambu Batak, ignoring Fogger, emerged 
from the com, anionway and approached 
the bosun. 

“ Mr. Hawkins man,” said Ambu to the 
bosun, “‘ you care whole lot I take it the 
work-boat, maybe row some to shore?” 

Hawkins didn’t care; Ambu might have 
the boat. 

Fogger glanced shoreward. With night- 
fall, a camp-fire had begun to gleam at the 
far border of the campong. Now and then 
bodies of men interposed would momen- 
tarily obscure the fire. Some sort of a 
Malay festivity was in progress, thought 
Fogger. 

Ambu Batak, having gained permission 
to use the work-boat, went below. Fogger 
followed. Ambu stood in the middle of the 
floor, clad only in a ten-colored loin-cloth, 
the black handle of a twisted kris showing 
from the fold of the cloth over the lascar 
sailor’s right hip. 

Ambu gave Fogger a contemptuous look, 
passed him without a word, and ascended to 
the deck. 

To the deck followed the shamefaced 
Fogger, cut to the quick by the insolent 
patronage of his one-time friend. 

“What’s the pukpuk, Ambu?” asked 
Fogger, with a pitiful attempt at playful 
banter. “ What’s the row? You look like 


a party that was goin’ to war.” 

Ambu returned no answer, but gave a 
heave on the falls, lowered away the work- 
boat, slid down the falls, and cast off the 
hoisting-hooks. Not until then did he 
deign to say: 
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“T go away on maybe big fight time—I 
don’t know.” 

“Who you figure on fighting, Amb?” 

“One mans,” replied Ambu. “ Maybe 
five or seven mans. I don’t know.” 

“ And you're goin’ alone?” 

Ambu nodded his head. Yes, he re- 
marked—better go it alone than expect any 
aid from a little lady. 

The scarlet of Fogger’s face-flooded his 
neck and chest and mingled with the burn- 
ing red of the inflamed area surrounding 
the tattooing of the devil-devil. 

“Many hillman Malay come,” said 
Ambu. “ Many like I got fingers. Bad 
and crazy hillman. I borrow mate’s sea- 
glasses. I take a look. Hillmans dance and 
say a tabu. Once more time I look. I see 
little iron house. Hanging in window is 
little grass shoes like Siri Wowoni she wear, 
and little leather shoe like white parampuan 
girl she wear; so I go quick. Maybe there 
be a fight time.” 

Ambu shipped the oars. and dipped the 
blades. There was a thud. Fogger Hil- 
gerdy had dropped from the ship’s rail upon 
the work-boat’s thwart. 

From Ambu’s hand Fogger seized an 
oar and fitted it into the lock. Then, though 
it was as if hot iron hooks were slowly tear- 
ing the flesh from his breast, Fogger rowed, 
bending the tough ash oar into a curve with 
each stroke. He rowed so hard that Ambu, 
for all his advantage of bow seat, could 
scarcely keep the prow of the craft pointed 
shoreward. 

When the boat touched the sands, Ambu 
leaped upon shore, drawing the seven- 
twisted kris from its place. Fogger pawed 
about beneath the thwarts and fetched 
forth an iron-barbed boat-hook with a tough 
hickory haft. 

Side by side, Ambu and Fogger crept to 
the edge of light flickering from the camp- 
fire. A devil-devil man was gyrating gro- 
tesquely, reciting his weird spell. Then the 
devil-devil fell upon the earth, where he lay 
recumbent. From the shadows a dozen 
Malays leaped to their feet, brandishing 
their short swords, blow-pipes, and spears. 

Fogger’s vast hand settled upon Ambu’s 
arm. 
“What’s the pukpuk, Amb?” 

“ Devil-devil say it, two girls go away to 
hills, never come back some more.” 

“Oh, so! Oh, so!” 

The Malays were running toward the 
galvanized-iron hut. Ambu Batak sped 
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across the sandy, hummocky stretch, with 
Fogger at his side. 

The door of the hut stood open. Siri 
Wowoni stood silent, submitting with Orien- 
tal stoicism while a hideous hillman tied 
her wrists with strands of atap. The little 
white girl, Marilyn Davies, was screaming, 
striking, fighting like a very fury. 

Fogger Hilgerdy, bellowing like a mad 
bull walrus, sprang in among the Malays, 
striking savagely with the boat-hook. 


And still striking and shouting meaning- 


lessly, “Oh, so! Oh, so!” he went down 
finally with a hillman’s spear quivering be- 
neath his shoulder-blade. 


V 


Foccrer awakened to the familiar roll 
and toss of the Maid of Macassar breasting 
a head sea. Fogger had something little, 
soft, and warm in his great paw of a hand. 
His gaze settled upon it and followed up a 
wrist—an arm. It was a girl’s hand, the 
hand of Marilyn Davies. 

The bosun also stood beside the bunk. 
The bosun was now bragging of the rude 
though skilled surgery that he had com- 
mitted upon the body of Fogger, now con- 
ceding something to good nursing and the 
patient’s robust constitution. 

“You certainly run a sick-bay like an old 
hand,” commended the bosun. “ You can 
skipper a sick-bay every time for my money. 
Besides, Fogger is tough—dreadful tough. 
He’s stout as a sulfur whale, and he’s got 
nerve—sand. He’s just naturally loaded 
to the gunwale with sand. Get well? Sure!” 

Fogger regarded Marilyn with a tender 
look, then glanced at the bosun, bestowing 
upon that worthy soul a portentous wink. 
The bosun knew a thing or two, and went 
about his duties, leaving Marilyn in com- 
mand of the sick-bay. 

“ Fogger,” said Marilyn, speaking with 
the familiarity allowable in a nurse, “I 
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I’m curious. 


want to ask you something. 
Funny, hain’t it, a girl being curious? But 
I want to know. It’s been awful important 


to me, in a way. What does that mean 
tattooed on your chest—that cheese-knife, 
the ukulele, and that Mabel-in-jail stuff? 
’Tain’t ladylike to speak of it, is it? Oh, 
I saw it a dozen times when me and the 
bosun was dressing your hurt. What does 
it mean?” 

“Why,” stammered Fogger, “ it kind of 
means it’s a hocus-pocus lascar sailor idea 
in tattooin’ to give a fellow nerve. I—I 
kind of had tough goin’ for four years. It 
was Ambu’s idea.” 

Marilyn was regarding him tenderly, 
reminiscently. Again there was filmed be- 
fore her fancy the vision of hideous savages 
hauling her forth from Herr Rupprecht’s 
hut, and the ‘heroic figure of Fogger Hil- 
gerdy mowing down the hillmen with the 
boat-hook. 

“‘ Give you nerve, eh? Well, it worked!” 

She gave Fogger’s hand a pat. 

“ Another thing,” she added. “ It hain’t 
a secret. I was after the system of handling 
that dyestuff. I had it in a bottle. Rup- 
precht took it away from me. Then, when 
I saw the color of that tattoo on your chest, 
I asked Ambu, ’cause it’s the same colors— 
two of ’em—that I’m after. Ambu got 
"em for me from the devil-devil. I’ve got 
‘em in a bottle again—the oil they use to 
fix the colors so they won’t run. Now tell 
me about those four tough years in Siberia, 
Fogger.” 

But Fogger shook his head. 

“ Not now,” he said. “I'll be up ina 
day or so. Then, nights, on deck, I and 
you settin’ close together, I’ll tell you how 
I got fixed so I won’t run, neither. And 
I'll sing a sailor song for you called, ‘ Hell 
to Breakfast.’ It’s about a sailor that 
hunted through seven seas till he found 
her!” 





THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


ALDEBARAN and Argol and Altair, 

Aye, all the radiant planets whatsoe’er, 

How dim their lustrous light 

Seems when the Bethlehem star ascends the night! 


Although we see the glory of its gleams 
But in our divination, in our dreams, 

Forevermore for us 
It makes the earth and heaven luminous. 





Ross Hamilton 
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Wall Street’s 


New Leaders 


THE REMARKABLE GROUP OF MEN WHO HAVE COME TO THE SEATS OF FINANCIAL 
POWER DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS—THE MARKED DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE NEW CHIEFS AND THOSE OF THE OLD SCHOOL ~ 


By Wilbur Wamsley 


of brain, strong of body, and quick 

of judgment—have swung into the 
saddle in Wall Street. The old magnates 
are passing on, one after another, and 
younger men are grasping the reins of lead- 
ership. The new captains of finance have 
come to the front by various paths, by devi- 
ous highways and byways, most of them 
via the University of Hard Knocks; but 
they have arrived, and their feet are firmly 
planted. 

If a nation needs billions for rehabilita- 
tion, or a gigantic corporation wants mil- 
lions for expansion, or a State or municipal- 
ity seeks money for improvements, these are 
the men to be consulted. They sit firmly 
in the saddle, in the world’s present finan- 
cial center, and theirs is a power of which 
King Midas himself little dreamed. 

They are hard riders, too, these young 
knights of the dollar, and hard hitters. 
They can ply the whip along with the best 
of them, and frequently do; but their 
methods of operation and procedure are as 
far removed from those employed by the 
past and gone generation of industrial and 
banking leaders, as day is from night. The 
old slogan, “ The public be damned,” has 
been relegated to the scrap-heap for all time 
to come. 

Incidentally, it is a new and rejuvenated 
kingdom in which the new giants of Wall 
Street wield their golden scepters of finan- 
cial power. The Old Guard of the Street 
was chiefly concerned with stock manipu- 
lation, but the big men of to-day use the 
stock-market chiefly as a means of raising 
money to finance immense enterprises. 
Wall Street has ceased to be exclusively a 
center of speculation. In the popular mind, 
as well as actually, it is losing its evil re- 


A NEW breed of men—clear of eye, alert 


pute as a street with “a river at one end 
and a graveyard at the other—of which 
destinations the hapless wanderer in specu- 


lation may take his choice.” Rather, it 


has become the headquarters of the bankers 
of our hemisphere and of the men who head 
the world’s largest industrial corporations. 
These new giants of the Street touch with 
their scepters of power every activity of the 
nation. 


THE OLD GENERATION AND THE NEW 


A comparison between the old crowd of 
financiers and the new affords sharp con- 
trasts of a dozen sorts—contrasts in per- 
sonalities, in methods and tactics, and, what 
is probably most important, in the prevail- 
ing attitude toward the investing public. 
As business of every kind has expanded and 
prospered in these last strenuous years, so 
has Wall Street expanded and prospered. 
Billion-dollar loans to foreign governments, 
and gigantic corporations, with capitaliza- 
tions running into hundreds of millions, 
have brought to the front young men with 
the ability and capacity to think in these 
terms. Wall Street has set up as its lead- 
ers men who have kept abreast of the 
times, who have demonstrated their ability 
to decide and to act quickly and largely, 
who can give and take hard knocks, and 
whose judgment and foresight have been 
proved in time of stress. 

The old-school captain of finance, who 
used to be muck-raked regularly, and whom 
the public at large both hated and held in 
breathless awe for his great. wealth, was 
almost always a recluse. He preferred to sit 
behind the scenes and pull the wires that 
made the puppets dance. Stock-juggling, 
market-rigging, plain and fancy manipula- 
tion—these were generally regarded as his 
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stock in trade; and such methods, backed 
by enormous capital, were always supposed 
to be successful, to his enormous profit. 
The investing or speculating public, on the 
other side of the picture, was commonly de- 
picted as a lamb with long, curly wool. The 
result, in the public mind, at least, was in- 
evitable. When the two met, the lamb in- 
variably lost his wool. 

A vast volume of such traditions—some 
of them fact, but most of them fancy—grew 
up about these men of the old school, until 
many of them bécame, in the popular mind, 
nothing more or less than financial buc- 
caneers, with the Jolly Roger floating om- 
inously at the forepeak of the craft they 
captained. 


NEW MEN AND NEW METHODS 


But no such legends have been allowed to 
accompany the new generation to the front. 
Where the old generation preferred to work 
behind closed doors, and to talk in whis- 
pers, the new has worked in the open and 
spoken to the world at large in clear and 
unmistakable terms. 

Perhaps the best example of the new atti- 
tude toward the public which the present 
régime has brought in with it is to be found 
in the relations existing between most of the 
younger leaders and the press. The old- 
time financial magnate regarded any re- 
porter sent by his editor to ask questions 
as a busybody thrusting his nose into other 
people’s business. A newspaperman who 
secured an interview with one of the old 
school had ample reason to be proud of 
his day’s work. 

To-day the situation is exactly reversed. 
The great men of Wall Street habitually 
invite conferences with the scribes who 
writé the news of finance. There .is hard- 
ly a big banker or the head of a big 
corporation in the financial district to-day 
who may not be interviewed by any news- 
paperman with a legitimate errand. Many 
of the magnates set aside a few minutes 
on their daily schedule of appointments to 
receive the news-gatherers and answer ques- 
tions. Most of the big banking institutions 
maintain their own publicity bureaus and 
furnish the newspapers official statements of 
their activities. 

This, perhaps more than any other single 
factor, has tended to dispel the pall of 
odium which used to hang over Wall Street 
like a blanket of fog. It is no longer pic- 
tured in the public r-‘nd as the mysterious 
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cave of big business, from which now and 
then rush hungry ogres seeking whom they 
may financially devour. Surely it is true 
that “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new.” 

Your twentieth-century man of affairs in 
Wall Street is most likely to be a well-set- 
up chap in the forties, a bit thick in the 
chest, spick and span as to dress, and with 
a chin that protrudes well over his collar. 


- He is most likely to have a warm hand- 


shake and a well-modulated voice, and to 
speak in a crisp tone, containing an uncon- 
scious power of command. He smiles rather 
than frowns, and is cordial and pleasant in 
manner. His is an outdoor look, for he usu- 
ally spends a day or so each week at golf or 
some other outdoor sport of which he is 
fond. You are very likely to see the pic- 
ture of a sweet-faced woman on his desk, 
and generally she has two or three children 
about her. 

There is inspiration for the young men 
of America in the life-history of nine out 
of ten of these husky young men who stand 
head and shoulders above their fellows in 
the financial district. Here and there is 
to be encountered one whose mouth, at 
birth contained the proverbial spoon of 
gold, who inherited a great fortune, and 
who is merrily engaged in gathering more. 
These, however, are the exceptions; indeed, 
the men of inherited wealth and power who 
are to-day real leaders may be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

Most of the new giants of the new régime 
were shot out into the cold, cold world with 
physical assets which could be covered by 
a twenty-dollar bill, but -with an invisible 
asset of the will to “get there ” which could 
not be computed in terms of dollars and 
cents. “Most of them have forced their way 
upward through the ruck of a great field 
of starters. They were the sons of farmers, 
or preachers, or country storekeepers, whose 
ambitions did not run toward farming or 
preaching or storekeeping, and who struck 
out for themselves. Dame Fortune, too, 
has taken a hand here and there, and 
boosted them along. 


LEADERS OF INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Every great industry produces its own 
leaders—men who are looked to as the final 
authorities in its technicalities and who 
wield undisputed guidance. Gary, Schwab, 
and Grace in steel, Sinclair and Doheny in 
oil, Whelan and Duke in tobacco, Guggen- 
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eim in copper, Colt in rubber, Durant in 
iotors, Du Pont in explosives and coal, 
Ilan Ryan in airplane engines and type- 
titers, are to-day among the men to whom 
1eir industries look for leadership. Each 
2ads one or more powerful producing cor- 
yrations in his line. 

So has the banking world—the most pow- 


erful of them all—brought forth its new 
chieftains as the old ones passed. Henry 
P. Davison and Thomas W. Lamont of the 
Morgan firm; James A. Stillman, who re- 
cently succeeded his father at the National 
City Bank; Everett Sweezy and George F. 
Baker, Jr., of the First National; Harvey 
Gibson and Alexander Ostrom, of the Liber- 
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ty National; Herbert K. Twitchell, of the 
Chemical National; Eugene V. R. Thayer, 
of the Chase National; Charles H. Sabin, of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, and Eugene 
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Federal Reserve Bank—these are a group 
of younger men to whom Wall Street has 
turned for leadership, who sit firmly in the 
saddle and hold the reins with no uncertain 
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Stetson and W. Palen Conway, his able lieu- 
tenants; Raymond Jones, of the Merchants 
National; Jerome Hanauer, of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; Seward Prosser, of the Bankers 
Trust Company; Benjamin Strong, of the 


or faltering grasp. With three or four ex- 
ceptions, these men—most of whom are 
just passing into that stage of life known as 
“ middle-aged ”—have climbed the ladder, 
rung by rung, from the very bottom. Most 
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of them know from actual experience the 
feel of poverty’s pinch. 


PARTNERS IN THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 


Probably the most powerful of these 
younger financial giants are the two Mor- 
gan partners, Henry Pomeroy Davison and 
Thomas W. Lamont, now the wheel-horses 
of the country’s largest private banking in- 
stitution, J. P. Morgan & Co. Davison, 
who is just fifty-two, used to drill reading, 
writing, and arithmetic into the heads of 
his scholars in a country school. Then he 
became an assistant cashier in a New York 
bank, and to save car-fare he used to pedal 
a bicycle from his furnished room in One 
Hundred and Fourth Street down to the 
- bank each morning. During the war- he 
was chairman of the American Red Cross, 
whose membership comprised one-quarter 
of the entire population of the United 
States. 

Thomas W. Lamont, who has not yet 
passed his fiftieth birthday, used to hustle 
news items for the New York Tribune, and 
started up the financial ladder as a clerk 
in the Bankers Trust Company. Recently, 
with Albert Strauss, another of the younger 
financiers, he was the adviser selected by 
the Treasury Department to aid President 
Wilson in dealing with financial problems 
at the Peace Conference. 

These two men have come swiftly to the 
front in the last ten years. As representa- 
tives of J. P. Morgan & Co. they have had 
a hand, at least, in the framing and disposi- 
tion of practically every loan that has been 
made to a foreign country since the start of 
the world war, and-‘their success in these 
big operations has fixed them firmly as 
stars in the financial heavens. 


_.MEN OF THE GUARANTY TRUST 


Another young man..who has made his 
way into the front rank during the last 
few years is Charles Hamilton Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, the 
largest institution of its kind in the world, 
and the largest single purchaser of Liberty 
Bonds. Mr. Sabin was undecided whether 
his path to success lay in managing a coun- 
try store or in owning a flour-mill. He tried 
both, as a boy. Baseball decided the prob- 
lem. He was a good pitcher. The biggest 
bank in Albany had the poorest ball club, 
which was always being trimmed by its 
opponents. Sabin took up baseballing and 
bookkeeping at the bank’s invitation, and, 
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by dividing up his time, made a success of 
both jobs. 

His young manhood was spent in what 
he says is the hardest job he has ever 
tackled—climbing from a clerkship to the 
vice-presidency of that country bank; but 
he finally made it. Then he found oppor- 
tunities of meeting metropolitan bankers, 
and in 1907 he came to New York as presi- - 
dent of the National Copper Bank. From 
that he went to the vice-presidency of the 


‘merged Mechanics and Metals Bank, and 


thence, in 1910, to the vice-presidency of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, from which 
place he naturally stepped into the presi- 
dent’s chair. 

Much of Mr. Sabin’s success, he says 
himself, has been due to the men he has 
picked as assistants, and to the fact that 
he has been able to shift heavy responsi- 
bilities to the shoulders of his lieutenants 
and forget them. Two of the ablest of 
these are Eugene W. Stetson and W. Palen 
Conway, both marked as “ comers” in the 
blue book of Wall Street. 


LEADERS IN THE BANKING WORLD 


Everett Sweezy, now a power in the First 
National Bank, used to sweep out a savings- 
bank at Riverhead, Long Island, and he is 
said to have wielded a very painstaking 
broom, too. Riverhead’s financial boun- 
daries became too restricted for him, how- 
ever; and he made for New York, where he 
secured a job as. bond salesman with Harris, 
Forbes & Co. His record of bond sales ap- 
proached the highest ever set in the finan- 
cial district, and just eight years after his 
engagement’ as a salesman he became the 
firm’s general manager. 

When the United States entered the 
world war, George F. Baker, of the First 
National Bank, was chairman of a com- 
mittee composed of bankers and bond men 
whose duty it was to round up subscriptions 
for the Liberty loans in the financial dis- 
trict of New York. Everett Sweezy was 
the whip for this committee, and his re- 
markable success in landing big applica- 
tions attracted Mr. Baker’s attention. 
Within a short time the blue-ribbon bond 
salesman stood high on the pay-roll of the 
First National Bank, and he is now Mr. 
Baker’s right-hand man and the representa- 
tive of the bank in most of that institu- 
tion’s big transactions. 

Harvey D. Gibson came to Wall Street 
via the American Express Company, and he 
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“grew up” so rapidly in the atmosphere 
of the financial district that at thirty-four 
he was elected president of the Liberty 
National Bank, Thomas Cochran, another 
financial light of the younger generation, 
having left that institution to become a vice- 
president of J. P. Morgan & Co. At the 
time of his election, a little more than two 
years ago, Mr. Gibson was the youngest 
bank president in the financial district—an 


honor which has since passed to Raymond 
Jones, head of the Merchants National 


Bank. During the last year of the war Mr. 
Gibson was general manager of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

Another comer whose desk is in the 
Liberty National building is Alexander 
Ostrom, who eight years ago was assistant 
cashier of a little bank in the Northwest. 
With the backing of a number of wealthy 
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Norwegians and Swedes, Mr. Ostrom came 
to New York’s financial district as head of 
the Scandinavian Trust Company. That 
Company was recently merged with the 
Liberty National, and with it the Liberty 
took over Mr. Ostrom. He has been of 
particular assistance to the financial com- 
munity in banking relations with the Scan- 
dinavian countries, with which he is inti- 
mately acquainted. 


Two years ago, when Albert H. Wiggin, 
former president of the Chase National 
Bank, decided to unload some of his re- 
sponsibilities upon younger shoulders, he 
combed the country for a man big enough 


to take the position. He found him in the 
person of Eugene V. R. Thayer, president 
of the Merchants National Bank, of Boston. 
Mr. Wiggin took the chairmanship of the 
bank’s board and Mr. Thayer was named 
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president. He has been in the Wall Street 
district a scant two years, but in that time 
he has carved out a niche for himself. 
During the war Mr. Thayer did good ser- 


vice as head of the Essential Industries 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Wiggin, by the way, though he has 
given up the active headship of the Chase 
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National Bank, where he had served for 
fourteen years as vice-president and presi- 
dent successively, must still be reckoned 
-among the younger men who are powers in 
finance. He retains important banking and 
insurance interests, and is one of the finan- 
cial advisers of a long list of railroad, min- 
ing, and industrial companies. 
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The death of the late James Stillman, in 
March, 1918, created a gap in the ranks 
of the Old Guard of financiers which was 
hard indeed to fill. As banker of the 
Standard Oil Company, Mr. Stillman was 
probably as largely responsible for the finan- 
cial and commercial success of the world’s 
largest oil company as was John D. Rocke- 
feller himself. His son, James A. Stillman, 
has now stepped into his father’s shoes as 
head of the National City Bank. Although 


it is surpassed in magnitude by a few Euro- 


pean banks which are of a more:or less 
different class, the National City stands 
foremost in America, and may justly be 
termed the largest institution of its kind in 
the world. Wielding the power and pres- 
tige of such an organization, and backed 
by a great personal fortune, the younger 
Stillman is making his influence widely felt 
in the financial world. 

Raymond Jones of the Merchants Na- 
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tional, the youngest bank president in the 
Wall Street district, and George F. Baker, 
Jr., are two youngsters who are being 
groomed for big places in the Street. 


WALL STREET AND THE BIG INDUSTRIES 


So closely are the banks of the financial 
district and the stock-market interwoven in 
their interests that some, but not all, of the 
new giants of Wall Street, through the 
agency of their subsidiary trust companies, 
are also market leaders. A new cycle of 
finance has brought new conditions. No 
longer, as in the old days, is the market 
dominated by one or two men. To-day, 
half a hundred men hold places of power, 
each in his particular line: As oil, motors, 
tobacco, food products, ships, steel, and a 
dozen other industries have grown and ex- 
panded, the corporations that operate them 
have come to Wall Street for money to 
carry on their enterprises. They have 
brought with them to the market-place a 
new set of leaders. 

In the life histories of most of these 
younger captains of industry and finance 
is the record of success, won through an 
idea early grasped and closely held, despite 
obstacles and reverses under which weaker 
men would crumple. Unlike the chieftains 
of the past generation, few of them are 
picturesque or spectacular personalities. 
Rather, they are hard-headed business men, 
practical graduates of the great school of 
experience. 


THE MAGIC OF MOTOR-CAR FINANCE 


The story of William C. Durant, head_of 
the billion-dollar General Motors Corpora- 
tion, is as interesting a tale of success as 
can be found in the musty records of the 
financial world. Durant, like Henry Ford, 
was one of the pioneers whe realized that 
this was to be the age of the automobile. 
He was a carriage-manufacturer in a little 
Michigan town when the gasoline engine 
upset the market. Durant, with keen fore- 
sight, recognized the possibilities of the 
automobile when it was little more than a 
joke for cartoonists and a toy for the ad- 
venturous rich. To him it was only a 


question of a few years when the new form 
of traction would replace the horse in gen- 
eral work, and he saw that the time to get 
in on the ground floor was before others 
recognized the truth. 

This year his associated companies have 
turned out some six hundred thousand mo- 
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tor-cars of all sorts. But it has been a strug- 
gle all the way up for Mr. Durant. Power- 
ful interests opposed him when he came to 
Wall Street for money, and in 1915 he lost 
control of the corporation he had built, only 
to win it back in one of the most strenuous 
and exciting battles of dollars that the Street 
has ever witnessed. 


CHIEFTAINS OF OIL AND TOBACCO 


Harry F. Sinclair is another financial 
giant who blazed his own trail “up from 
nowhere.” His father fondly hoped that he 
would be a druggist, but the mortar and 
pestle did not appeal to him, and he 
plunged heels over head into the oil game. 
To-day his name is. known wherever oil is 
sold. 

Incidentally it may be stated here that 
in these last few years the oil business has 
been no languorous bed of roses. It has been 
a slam-bang, throat-cutting affair, with 
every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. Organization and coopera- 
tion with his lieutenants, Sinclair says, have 
been the secrets of his success. 

Two years ago George J. Whelan, who 
founded the United Cigar Stores, and who 
nursed that famous chain of tobacco-shops 
from a nucleus of one little store in upper 
New York State to its present tremendous 
size, announced himself as having finished 
with business. He had money enough, he 
declared, and had decided to turn his inter- 
ests over to his son, Sidney S. Whelan. 
Report placed his personal fortune at 
twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr: Whelan found, however, that just 
sitting around did not suit him, and to-day 
he is back,in the game. With James B. 
Duke, the former tobacco king, he is plan- 
ning a chain of retail stores which will en- 
circle the globe. Indeed, he now domi- 
nates the tobacce industry, and the stocks 
which back that industry, more completely 
even than did Mr. Duke in the days of the 
so-called Tobacco Trust. He has become 
to tobacco what Judge Gary is to steel. 


THE FAR-FLUNG DU PONT INTERESTS 


Another active factor in big business to- 
day is the Du Pont millions, multiplied 
many times by profits amassed in munition- 
making during the war. Corporations of 
almost every sort, producing commodities 
of almost every description, are backed by 
the fortune founded when Eleuthére Irénée 
Du Pont started manufacturing powder in 
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Allan A. Ryan, son of Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, himself a power in Wall Street af- 
fairs, has developed rapidly into one of the 
Street’s younger leaders within the last fe 


Delaware in 1802. His great-grandson, T. 


Coleman Du Pont, almost personally un- 
known in the financial district, sits in his 
office, high up in the Equitable Building, 


HARRY F. SINCLAIR, A SELF-MADE LEADER IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND FINANCE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SINCLAIR OIL AND REFINING CORPORATION, ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL OF THE NEWER OIL COMPANIES 
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and directs tremendous operations in the 
market. “ Du Pont is buying control ” has 
come to be a hackneyed phrase in Wall 
Street, and in several notable cases the re- 
port has been true. 


years. Tall and spare, he displays many 
of the attributes and characteristics of his 
famous father, to whom he also bears a 
strong facial resemblance. 

Allan Ryan, like his father, has the repu- 
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ALEXANDER V. OSTROM, OF THE LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK—MR. OSTROM, WHO CAME TO 
NEW YORK FROM THE NORTHWEST A FEW YEARS AGO, IS A SPECIALIST IN 
FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH SCANDINAVIA 
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tation of being asplunger. He has been 
variously interested in denting the type- 
writer combination, and in the manufacture 
of aircraft, of candy, of motor-cars, and of 
rubber. He has put through some big 
business combinations, is said to have had 
his life insurance canceled owing to his 
fondness for driving airplanes and high- 
powered cars, and appears to have thor- 


otyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


oughly grasped the Wall Street idea—which 
is to make money. 


LEADERS WHO HAVE LEFT THE STREET 


The shifting tides of circumstance, bring- 
ing new and commanding figures to Wall 
Street each year, have left it the loser, re- 
cently, of two prominent figures, both 
undisputed leaders. One of them was 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, the banker; the other 
Bernard M. Baruch, the broker. Mr. Van- 
derlip, whose power in banking circles was 
exercised through the presidency of the 
National City Bank, has retired from busi- 
ness and is understood to be taking a long 
rest. Mr. Baruch, who for several years 
was a leader among the active operators on 
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the Stock Exchange, announced after the 
completion of his war work that he would 
not return to Wall Street. 

I have dealt briefly with a few of the 
men whose financial leadership to-day is 
unquestioned, and who sit firmly in the 
seats of the mighty. They are by no means 
all of the outstanding figures in that host of 


ALLAN A. RYAN, SON OF THOMAS F. RYAN, AND ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE OF THE YOUNGER 
LEADERS IN THE WORLD OF FINANCE--HE IS INTERESTED IN AIRCRAFT, 
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WILLIAM C. DURANT, WHO HAS FOUGHT HIS WAY TO THE FRONT AS HEAD OF THE 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, AND WHOSE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES HAVE 
TURNED OUT THIS YEAR ABOUT SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND CARS 
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men, most of them still young, who hold 
the reins that guide financial and industrial 
America. 

The Wall Street of to-day is not the Wall 
Street of yesterday. It is bigger, for one 
thing. It is broader, too. Its methods of 


conducting business have changed radically; 
and its new leaders have had a large hand 
in inaugurating the change. 

So long as industry flourishes, so long as 
capital accumulates, so long as the race 
for wealth and success is keen, the battle 











of dollars will continue. There is no armi- 
Wall Street constantly calls to the 
front fresh and strong and alert men who 


stice. 
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are capable of handling large issues, of 
thinking straight and clearly in terms of 
millions. 


SUGGESTION 





The Great 


Suggestion 


BY ROBERT SHANNON 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


ERNARDO the Great was not a man 

to eavesdrop, least of all upon a 

pair of lovers. That he chancéd to 

be a witness and auditor of one of those 

intimate and painful scenes that blight the 

course of human affections was in no wise 
the result of any desire on his part. 

It was somewhere between ten and eleven 
o’clock on one of those warm summer 
nights when the moon and the stars and 
the insidious fragrance of flowering gar- 
dens combine to lure the young of the spe- 
cies on to rambling perambulations along 
the twisting paths of life. 

It was a night for the bright dreams of 
youth. The moon gave a rippling. sheen of 
silver to the silent Mississippi as it slipped 
past the little old town of Cape Roubi- 
doux, which hung on the bluff of the Mis- 
souri side of the river. From where he 
sat on a bench in the deep shadow of an 
elm in the court-house square, Bernardo 
gazed in placid meditation across the mile 
of water at the dark and tangled vegeta- 
tion that fringes the low [Illinois side. 
Somewhere down the river two side-wheel- 
ers passed each other, and the double 
blasts of.salutation from their whistles 
sounded, in the distance, like moans from 
the ghosts of river packets long sunk and 
forgotten in the mud and silt of threescore 
years. 

Masquerading under his own name of 
William Tickham Bowers, the professional 
exponent of the mystic art of hypnotism, 
legerdemain, and sleight of hand, was so- 
journing in Cape Roubidoux for a rest; a 
vacation from the vicissitudes of a hard 
season on the road with his own show. It 
had been a wearisome routine of small 
towns, small profits, and small satisfaction. 
What he needed was a short spell of re- 





pose, of quiet, and he hdd been finding it 
for the past two weeks in the quaint, small 
town, where he passed simply-as Mr. Bow- 
ers, of Chicago—a gentleman staying at 
the Upton House for a time in the interest 
of his health. Mr. Bowers had let it be 
known that he was rather run down from 
overwork, and was taking a rest. 

Since he was the first health-seeker to 
recognize the salubrious advantages of 
Cape Roubidoux, he had come very quick- 
ly to be a marked man, and the inhabi- 
tants viewed him with kindly and hopeful 
interest. According to all reports from the 
Upton House, his appetite was fine, al- 
though he did show a tendency to sleepless- 
ness in the fore part of the night. He sel- 
dom went to bed before midnight, prefer- 
ring to spend the hours until that time in 
reading, strolling, or smoking black, aro- 
matic cigars on his favorite: bench in the 
square, taking in the -beauty of the river 
and the splendor of the night. 

Assuredly he was not a man to eaves- 
drop at that critical and ‘solemn moment 
when. Jessie Kinney decided that Joe Burke 
would never hoop her finger with a wed- 
ding-ring. . Their low voices, as they ap- 
proached, came to his ear faintly, but his 
whole attention was not attracted to’ the 
pair until they stopped beside the tree that 
shadowed his bench. 

“Tt’s no use of your talkin’, Joe,” the 
girl insisted firmly. “ You can marry your 
blond-headed friend in St. Louis—your 
Mazie—if you like. You wasn’t fair with 
me, and it’s”—she paused a moment— 
“ it’s all off.” 

Perhaps a perfect gentleman would have 
courhed or shuffled his feet; but Bernardo 
had heard, through no fault of his own, 
that much of the conversation, and it 
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seemed to him the part ‘of delicacy to keep 
silent. 

Joe Burke, tall and straight, and as fair 
as a Viking, dropped his hand from the 
arm of the slender, dark girl at his side. 
His lips that usually had a humorous quirk 
at the ends were a set, straight line. 

“T was workin’ in that shoe-store up in 
St. Louis, tryin’ to land a good job so I 
could take care of you proper,” he said se- 
riously. “ It was lonesome of evenin’s, and 
I did see her a few times, but I was on the 
level with you—all the time. I don’t know 
why she wrote me that post-card.” 

A sound that resembled a sob came from 
the girl. 

“ Yes, but you carried it around in your 
pocket and dropped it where I happened 
to find it.” 

“TI didn’t mean to do that, Jessie—” 

“Of course you didn’t,” she affirmed 
bitterly. “You wouldn’t have had me 

_know for the world. ‘ Hurry back to St. 
Louis, deary. Yours, with love and kisses, 
Mazie.’ Oh, I'll never forget them words 
—never!” 

“T didn’t love her, and I never could,” 
Joe protested. “She just happened to be 
the cashier in the store, and I—” 

“ But you did kiss her!” 

“ That ain’t the question. You and me 
wasn’t engaged. We was merely corre- 
spondin’. Didn’t I take my two weeks’ 
vacation to come down here and ask you, 
’stead of goin’ up to Chicago? Aijn’t I 
thought and dreamed and planned about 
you for years?” 

Jessie shook her head positively. 

“We've talked that all over all evenin’. 
You ain’t steady, and it’s better I should 
find it.out now than later.” 

“ And after me savin’ four hundred and 
fifty dollars!” he exclaimed reproachfully. 

“The money ain’t nothin’,” she said 
sadly. “It’s the faith and confidence a 
woman has in a man that counts.” 

“ Aw, you’re just a little jealous, honey. 

“It ain’t jealousy. It’s just a busted-up 
dream, that’s all.” 

“ Honey, I got a ring here in my pocket.” 

“It’s not for me, Joe. Take it back to 
—to her.” 

There was a tone of irritation and out- 
raged justice and non-comprehension in his 
voice: 

“Do you mean that, Jessie?” 

“TI do, Joe. Please take me home 
and—”’ 


” 
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“ All right!” It was a quick, decisive 


reply. 
II 


THEY moved away, and Bernardo 
seemed to sink deeper into the shadow. 
For an hour longer he sat pondering on 
the utter idiocy of young people, and the 
whirlpools and snags that always threaten 
and sometimes capsize the frail bark of 
romance as it glides along treacherous 
channels. As he reflected, that which was 
Bowers within him gained a temporary 
mastery over the suave and worldly Ber- 
nardo, and he found his heart swelling with 
emotions and recollections of a past of his 
own—a might-have-been memory that 
aroused and threatened to haunt him. 

“ A. man’s will is master of his own 
thoughts,” he told himself. “ Therefore, 
I'll go back to the hotel and sleep it off.” 

Such thoughts, however, are not to be 
banished in a flash, even by those master 
minds of mental force who are able, some- 
times, to dominate the will of others by 
the penetrating glance of the luminous eye, 
the mystic passes of the hand, or the ham- 
mering force of an oft-repeated suggestion 
battering its way into a receptive brain. 

As Bernardo strolled down the principal 
street near noon the next morning, some- 
thing weighed upon him, a restlessness and 
a depression that urged him to be on the 
move again; to seek the narcotic peace that 
lies in the open road for those condemned 
to wandering. Too long already had he 
lingered in Cape Roubidoux. The man 
Bowers was getting troublesome. 

His stately figure progressed leisurely 
along. To the eye, Bernardo was impres- 
sive. Ta‘l and gaunt, with a lean face, and 
black hair that reached almost to his col- 
lar, he looked, as he-was, a man of strong 
personality. There was strength in his 
long jaw, and in his dark, compelling eyes 
there was a light of much understanding. 
Under other circumstances of birth and en- 
vironment, and with, perhaps, a few deli- 
cate differences in character composition, 
he might have ranked as a great leader of 
men. 

In the two weeks he had spent in the 
river town, he had, without any effort or 
even any desire, established himself as a 
popular favorite. There were few who 
passed the distinguished visitor, always 
ciad in spotless Palm Beach, without a nod 
of greeting or a word. 
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By the time he had reached the end of 
the first block, he had acquired in his train 
two little girls and a small boy, who 
frolicked beside him and hung onto his 
hands with their warm little palms. 

He paused a moment at the corner and 
raised his Panama hat with a grand air te 
Miss Muriel Boland, the milliner, who 
smiled pleasantly at him as she passed. 

Ash Clements, the expressman, whose 
rickety vehicle was always hitched around 
the corner, came out of the Smoke House 
with a stogy between his teeth and stopped 
to flick playfully at the legs of the young- 
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sters. with his disreputable buggy-whip. 
When the children had squealingly placed 
Bernardo between themselves and thé men- 
acing whip, the expressman spoke to the 
showman with hearty affability, marked by 
just the proper shade of deference. 

“Your health gettin’ better right along, 
Mr. Bowers?” he asked. “ You’re. lookin’ 
mighty husky for a sick man these days.” 

There was a kind of senatorial dignity 
in the reply. 

“ Getting much better every day, Clem- 
ents. I'll be wanting you to haul my bag- 
gage down to the station before long. Per- 
haps I'll leave to-night.” 

He passed along into the next block and 
was hailed by a call from the ground-floor 
office of Thomas H. Wilfrey, real estate 
and farm-loans. 
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“ Just a minute, Mr. Bowers,” the squat 
and amiable Wilfrey said, coming bare- 
headed out onto the sidewalk. “I wanted 
to speak to you about the dinner of the 
Mercantile Club next Wednesday night at 
the Odd-Fellows’ Hall. Like to have you 
come up and join us. Thought maybe 
you’d enjoy it. We always have a darn 
good feed and some good speeches, too.” 

It was a whole-hearted invitation. Ber- 
nardo acknowledged it for its worth, say- 
ing he would be delighted, unless called 
away, to attend. At the corner he halted 
and gazed with appreciation up and down 
the length of street. It was a delightful 
place, he told himself, a back eddy, per- 
haps, but with enough of the pulsating cur- 
rent of life running through it to keep away 
stagnation. 

A girl passed across the way, slender 
and dark. A young man stepped from the 
corner drug-store and raised his straw hat. 
If she saw him she failed to recognize him, 
and Bernardo’s quick eye detected, he fan- 
cied, an upward tilt of her chin. 

It came back to him suddenly—the scene 
in the court-house square. He was human 
enough to feel a pang for both of them— 
a pity for them, that they had not enough 
wisdom to know they were tampering with 
their own futures, stupidly and stubbornly, 
endangering the substantial and enduring 
happiness they might build together. ‘There 
came an impulse to follow after them, to 
stop them and tell them in plain words, but 
of course it was only a momentary urge. 
The hypnotist realized too well the futility 
of such an attempt. Its only effect would 
be to widen the gap bétween them. 


Ill 


A HAND was placed on his arm, and he 
turned.and beheld beside him the cheery 
face of little Mrs. Omar Rogers, who, de- 
spite her sixty-five years, her white hair, 
and her old-style black turban with its 
ribboned strings, had still much of the joy 
of youth in her sparkling eyes. 

“ Mr. Bowers,” she said, in the cordial 
manner of the small town, “I want to ask 
you a favor.” 

His hat came off and he bowed. 

“ Anything you like,” he offered gallant- 
ly, with a vague recollection that he had 
seen Mrs. Rogers one Sunday morning at 
the Methodist Episcopal (South) church. 

“T’ve been awfully worried,” the little 
woman explained rather nervously. “ It’s 
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about the entertainment on the church 
lawn to-morrow night for the benefit of our 
pastor. We arranged for the ice-cream 
and cake all right, but our program is kind 
of wabbly. Four of the young ladies are 
going to sing “ Ben Bolt” and “ Sweet 
Genevieve.” Then Willie Harrison—he’s 
only six years old—is going to recite a 
piece, and that about lets us out.” 

A gladsome light came into the eye of 
the showman. Let it never be said that 
Bernardo the Great declined the spot-light, 
either on or off the stage. 

“ Madam,” he said grandly, “let your 
worries cease: You’ve come to the right 
place for help. You might just as well 
pass the word around town: that you’ve 
booked a show like this town never saw 
before.” 

For a moment Mrs. Rogers was puzzled. 

“TI was thinking that you might make 
us a little speech—you know you've got 
a good flow of language. Or maybe you 
might recite some,of Riley’s poems for the 
children—” 

Bernardo, however, knew little of the 
poetry that men set down. But he did 
know a great deal about the art of starting 
an audience gaping, and the old and in- 
stinctive delight of the actor at the pros- 
pect of applause began to flame. 

“ Don’t worry about my part of the pro- 
gram, madam,” he urged. “ You asked me 
if I can entertain ’em. I can. I can prob- 
ably put up a better one-man show than 
anybody in the whole Mississippi Valley. 
Pardon me if I seem to talk about myself, 
but when it comes to the mystic art of 
sleight of hand or legerdemain—well, my 
dear madam, you’re talking to a real pres- 


‘tidigitator. Can I entertain ‘em? Well, 
madam—” 
He paused modestly. Mrs. Rogers, 


somewhat surprised at her own good for- 
tune and at Bernardo’s language, batted 
her eyes. 

“Yes, my dear madam,” Bernardo went 
on.. “I like your charming little city. 
You’ve all been mighty nice to me during 
my stay here, and I'll be happy to even 
the obligation. What time do you ring up 
—I mean, when does the affair begin?” 

She told him he had better be on hand 
at eight o’clock. 

“ But I had no idea you were so accom- 
plished,” she murmured dazedly. 

A kindly smile was on the face of moun- 
tebank. There was a warm feeling in his 
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breast for the eager little woman. Why, 
he’d put on the whole act for her! _ In his 
three trunks at the hotel he had parapher- 
nalia enough to keep ’em amused for an 
hour and a half if necessary. 

“T don’t know how we can ever repay 
you, Mr. Bowers—” 

“ Madam, your humble servant needs no 
repayment when he labors in a worthy 
cause. On the church lawn at eight. Rest 
assured, I’ll be there.” He bowed again, 
and his new impresario moved away, mur- 
muring her thanks. 

Why not? What do a man’s gifts and 
talents avail -him if they do not bring some 
slight joy to those about him? Of the 
many paths he had trod, Bernardo had 
found that none held such satisfaction for 
him as the straight and simple one. He 
had enjoyed occasional excursions upon it, 
yet he could never quite bring himself to 
follow it to the end. There were times 
when the hectic lure of other and more 
devious ways had the stronger pull. 

His mind considered rapidly the number 
and variety of tricks and illusions he might 
perform at the féte. The coin tricks, of 
course, would be suitable; the plucking of 
the silver dollar from the empty air, its 
disappearance, and its final extraction from 
the ear of a small boy from the audience. 
Since it was a church affair, he judged it 
would be well to eliminate the usual ma- 
nipulation of playing-cards. 

Working at close range of his audience, 
he would stick to the simpler things— 
coins, handkerchiefs, rings, the creation of 
paper flowers from nowhere. He could not 
do anything along the mind-reading line, 
for he had no partner, and there was little 
time to coach a confederate. 

As he strolled slowly back toward the 
hotel, Mrs. Rogers progressed rather more 
rapidly in the opposite direction, and later 
retraced her steps until she had covered 
the length of Main Street, and had spread 
the news that Mr, Bowers, the gentleman 
from Chicago, was to be the star of the 
lawn social. 


IV 


THe balance of the day passed rather 
pleasantly for Bernardo, what with delv- 
ing into his trunks for apparatus, and mak- 
ing the needful preparations for an evening 
of magic. 

For two others it passed with lonesome 
dragging. Jessie Kinney, despite an invi- 
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tation from Bert Armrod, the debonair 
drug. clerk, to attend the movies, . found 


. her peace of mind shattered and the hours 


monotonous. 

Joe Burke lived through his bluest day. 
His mother’s table failed to tempt his ap- 
petite, and when the dusk of the evening 
fell he found it impossible to stay at home. 
It may be believed that the thought that 
he might find eternal solace in the bosom 
of the great Mississippi occurred to him, 
but it is certain that he rejected the idea. 
It is more probable to suppose that, in his 
distress, he conceived the plan of making 
a brave show of indifference, for he. was 
seen on the streets as thé movie patrons 
began. drifting toward the Odéon. 

A careful observer would have noticed 
that his shoes were highly polished; that 
the necktie he wore was of a brilliant hue, . 
and that his straw hat was perched reck- 
lessly on the back of his head. Dropping 
into the Beehive Ice-Cream Parlor, he 
carelessly ordered a frosted banana sun- 
dae, price twenty-five cents plus the war 
tax, and consumed it with the manner of 
a man drowning his sorrow in drink. 

It so happened that Jessie and Bert 
Armrod stopped in at the same establish- 
ment on the way to the movies, seated 
themselves at an adjoining table,:and or- 
dered ice-cream soda. Joe beckoned to 
Sim Gibbs, the fountain boy. 

“ Bring me another frosted banana sun- 
dae, and splash a few cherries and some 
whipped cream on it,” he commanded in 
princely style. 

Sim hesitated. “Them things don’t 
come on a frosted banana,” he “protested. 

Joe eyed him with a scowl so terrible the 
youth quailed visibly. 

“You hear my order—now you fill it. 
When I want a thing I get it, understand. 
What dol care about cost?” -. 

His vociferous attitude induced rapid 
service. A hasty glance assured him that 
it was possible for Jessie to observe him in 
a mirror as he ate, and so tense were his 
feelings that he despatched the frozen deli- 
cacy before the object of his affection had 
finished even half of her ice-cream soda. 

“ Fill it up again!” 

He gave the order moodily, as though his 
thoughts were miles away. Sim Gibbs, for 
the first time in his career, served three 
frosted bananas in succession to a single 
patron. 

Jessie, aghast at the terrible result of the 
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quarrel, urged Bert to hurry and finish his 
drink. She wanted to leave, and she did, 
but as she passed out the door it was with 
the wild voice of Joe Burke ringing in her 
ears as he ordered yet another portion of 
the frigid confection. She knew in her 
heart of hearts that it was unrequited love 
that was driving her former sweetheart to 
dissipation. 

A friendly hand fell on the shoulder of 
the unhappy swain. Bernardo had risen 
from a back table and was departing. 

“Young man,” he said in solemn tones, 
“wine is a mockery, but there are even 
more dangerous vices. Listen to the ad- 
vice of one who has had experience—don’t 
let yourself be dragged down to the grave 
of an ice-cream drunkard.” 

He left the place with the air of a 
prophet. Even Joe, racked as he now was 
with torment of mind and stomach, was 
impressed. Patrons at other tables gazed 
in respect at the man who had uttered such 
weighty words. For a moment Bernardo 
had taken the spot-light. It was his way. 

At the early part of the social the fol- 
lowing night he was again the leading fig- 
ure, throwing the minister into a total 
eclipse. With Mrs. Rogers guiding him 
about from group to group, he overcame 
all diffidence in his less worldly friends, 
charming them with his poise and good na- 
ture. For Mrs. Rogers it was a triumph. 

Japanese lanterns hung from the trees 
made a festive atmosphere. Here and there 
at the edges of the lawn there were pine 
tables and chairs where ice-cream and cake 
might be had, served by rosy-cheeked 
young women in dainty aprons. There-was 
a booth also where red lemonade was dis- 
pensed, and there was much clinking of 
small silver. It was one of those nights of 
nights, with the entire youth and beauty, 
age and chivalry of Cape Roubidoux 
present. 

As it neared nine, Deacon Ferguson, ro- 
tund and red of face, mounted the rough 
platform that had been erected and an- 
nounced that Willie Harrison would recite 
the well-known poem, “ I’ll Never Use To- 
bacco.” Willie, tremendously collared and 


starched, succeeded in reaching the occu- 
pants of the first four rows of seats with 
the information that little Robert Reed 
would never use tobacco, for it was a filthy 
weed—the word weed riming with the 
name Reed. 

There was much applause, and after con- 
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siderable pressure from his delighted 
mother, Willie remounted and began: 

“ Hark, hark, the dogs do bark; the 
beggars are coming to town.” 

Unfortunately he forgot the remaining 
lines, and since no amount of prompting 
seemed likely to jog his faulty memory, 
his mother beckoned to him and he de- 
scended, again amid great applause. 

The quartet of young women followed, 
and their rendition of old-time songs 
poured out with ringing sweetness on the 
night air. Their fresh young voices, clear 
and strong, moved Bernardo, and he felt 
his heart swelling in appreciation of the 
old and simple and wholesome things of 
life. When they sang “ Annie Laurie,” he 
caught sight of Jessie Kinney in the second 
row, and he thought he saw the flash of a 
tear on her lash. His eyes moved about, 
searching for Joe. He saw him sitting 
apart, with a face like a tragic mask. 


V 


THE quartet finished, and Deacon Fer- 
guson drew near Bernardo for a whispered 
consultation before making his third in- 
troductory speech. 

“ Now what is it you’re going to do?” 
he asked confidentially. 

“ Legerdemain,” told him. 
“You know, trick stuff.” 

“ Legerdemain,” repeated the deacon. 
“ Ah, yes.” 

“T can give you some facts abouf my- 
self and—” 

“ Entirely unnecessary,” the churchman 
replied. 

He had the honor and pleasure of intro- 
ducing a stranger in Cape Roubidoux, a 
gentleman who in a short time had won the 
esteem and affection of all who had met 
him. The gentleman had kindly consented 
to add his efforts to the program. 

The speaker found it not disagreeable 
to talk in public. For years he had cher- 
ished a secret thought that he possessed the 
gifts of a great orator. Bernardo gave him 
a talking point. 

“ Need I tell you,” he asked, “ that this 
gentleman is one who is gifted with the 
talents of ‘the fabled seventh son of a 
seventh daughter? This gentleman has 
carried the art of magic farther into the 
realms of whimsy and fancy than any one 
who has preceded him. 

“ All ages have produced their great ma- 
gicians. It has remained for this age and 
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this country to produce the master wizard, 
the seer of seers. Perhaps you have, in 
your fancy, longed to witness the perform- 
ances of the wonder-workers of the East, 
the fakirs of India, or the black magic of 
the high priests of Egypt. It is possible 
that there has been a poignant regret that 
one had not been privileged to live in the 
age-of a Merlin; that one was born too 
late to see the deft and artful illusions of a 
Cagliostro in the streets of medieval Rome 
—that one came into life too late to stand 
wide-eyed before Salambo or Robert Hou- 
din, the original. Friends and fellow citi- 
zens, still your vain yearnings.” 

Deacon Ferguson checked his speech and 
glanced toward Bernardo, who was watch- 
ing him appreciatively. 

“To-night I have the extreme pleasure 
of informing you that we have with us an 
honored guest whose position is side by 
side—nay, above—that of any ever occu- 
pied by magician, irrespective of period or 
history. 

“We have, I repeat, a man who makes 
the impossible possible, who transcends the 
established laws of nature, who works won- 
ders beyond the power of human intelli- 
gence to divine. A man who plunges into 
tLe mysterious realm of the elusive fourth 
dimension, who defies all known laws of 
physics and science, who will produce for 
your entertainment illusions that have puz- 
zled and defeated the best scientific brains 
of five continents. In another age, in the 
days of Salem witchcraft, he would have 
been burned at the stake. But in our en- 
lightened times, we stand humbly and ad- 
miringly before this genius who proudly 
takes his rank with the great torch-bearers 
of all time. 

“If you ask me to give you the clue to 
the most simple of his feats I am forced to 
shake my head and tell you that it is not 
within the power of my mind to fathom 
even the art of his smallest gesture. Nay, 
in this age of miracles, of the aircraft, and 
the submarine, which we can all under- 
stand in theory, we must acknowledge that 
we stand dumfounded before this wizard. 
Stopping short only of the miracies of 
Holy Writ, he will now begin a series of 
feats unequaled in the history of the black 
art; surpassing the wonders of the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ and touching the nether edge 
of human understanding. 

“ Mr.—BOW-ERS!” 

The applause was torrential, and as ber- 
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nardo ascended to the stage he was be- 
wildered himself at the vivid introduction, 

“ And he invented all that out of the one 
word legerdemain,” he said to himself. 
“ What if I really had told him something 
to work on? This guy’s the world’s great- 
est press-agent, and if I had him working 
for me I’d have the whole world believing 
it. Some spieler!” 

He faced his audience with professional 
assurance, drawing a handkerchief from 
the upper pocket of his coat and carelessly 
rubbing it between his palms. 

“ Now,” he commenced, “ if any gentle- 
man in the audience will lend me a twenty- 
dollar gold piece I’ll promise to see that it 
follows the silk handkerchief.” He spread 
his hands apart—the cloth had vanished. 

There was a gasp of surprise. His first 
trick had been sudden and unexpected. 
For half an hour trick followed trick in 
rapid sequence, to the accompaniment of 
a merry flow of quip and jest. 

Bernardo had promised to entertain, and 
he was putting on almost everything he 
knew. ‘The suit he wore was apparently 
quite conventional, but in reality it was a 
labyrinth of secret pockets, springs, rubber 
cords, and concealed openings. 

He reached into the air and plucked 
paper flowers from nowhere. 
fountain pen in one ear and pulled it out of 
the other. Miraculously he produced three 
billiard balls between his outstretched fin- 
gers, caused them to disappear, reappear, 
and finally vanish down his throat. Reach- 
ing delicately into his mouth he extracted 
yard after yard of many-colored ribbon. 
In full view of the audience he passed a 
half-dollar through his hand, from the 
back to the palm. Borrowing a hat from 
a man in the audience, he lifted a squirm- 
ing white rabbit from it. A small boy 
from the front row was induced to sneeze a 
shower of dimes and quarters into the hat. 
Then, to prove that the money was genu- 
ine, Bernardo turned it over to Mrs. Rog- 
ers to add to the receipts of the festival. 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, “I believe I can interest you still fur- 
ther. You have seen that the hand is 
quicker than the eye.” 

His audience, carried away with amaze- 
ment and surprise at his cleverness, lis- 
tened to him with strained eagerness. 
They were hungry for more, they expected 
-—. and were eager to follow his every 
word. 


He thrust a * 
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“ But more wonderful still are the emo- 
tional disturbances and reactions that mani- 
fest themselves to those of us who have 
psychic feeling.” Bernardo was not smil- 
ing now. 


“YOUNG MAN,” 
HE SAID, “LISTEN 
TO THE ADVICE OF ONE 
WHO HAS HAD EXPERIENCE 
— DON T LET YOURSELF BE 
DRAGGED DOWN TO THE GRAVE 
OF AN ICE-CREAM DRUNKARD” 


“ Would you see more?” he asked, bend- 
ing forward theatrically. 


VI 


So quickly had his change of attitude 
swayed the audience that in the chorus of 
“yeses”” that went up there was a note 
of nervousness, of suspense. Every eye 
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was fixed on him as though a miracle were 
expected. 

“Great cosmic forces are all about us 

to-night.” 

He tossed his hair back with a shake of 
his head. His gaze was leveled off 
over the heads of the crowd and out 
into space. Apparently he spoke 
from deep inspiration. In fact, it 
was nothing of the kind. He had 
glanced at Joe Burke a moment or 
two before and had resolved impul- 
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sively to make a last throw, a spectacular 
effort to bring some consolation to the suf- 
fering lover. An audience properly worked 
up to a state of tension will swallow almost 
anything, and Bernardo gave way to the 
temptation to risk a big play. 

“ This brain of mine, as sensitive and as 
finely tuned as a wireless instrument, feels 
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the tremors of great forces,” he went on 
extemporaneously. ‘‘ Communication has 
been established with other brains here 
present by means of those delicate waves 
of ether which no man understands. 

“T sense a great battle of emotions go- 
ing on in our midst. The destiny of two 
human lives is being decided to-night! It 
is in the air! The great emotion of human 
love, the vital spark of time and eternity, 
as invisible as the Infinite, yet more pow- 
erful than the tides of the seas, surges 
about us. For these two people the great 
happiness or the great cataclysm ap- 
proaches!” 

Back in the brain of the showman this 
thought was running: “I’ve got ’em going 
—I’ve got ’em going. Now’s the time to 
put it over.” 

Realizing the value of suspense, he stood 
silently, with his eyes closed. Then, with 
a slight start, he seemed to awake. 

“Tt is not for me to make the great sug- 
gestion that will bring these mighty forces 
together. That must come from within the 
soul of those concerned.” He was speak- 
ing rapidly. 

“ But it is my plain duty, as I see it, to 
point the way, to aid just a little, to make 
the path smoother, and to clear the atmos- 
phere for the high purpose of human exis- 
tence. I will bring a dozen of you on the 
platform to assist me, through the com- 
bined forces of your concentrated thoughts, 
working in harmony with my own.” 

Without hesitation, and with an unques- 
tioned authority, his arm, working like a 
pump-handle, pointed out six young men 
and six young women. 

“You and you and you and you!” 

It was at random, for aught any one 
knew, yet when those selected had filed 
obediently onto the stage, Joe Burke was 
among them, and so was Jessie Kinney. 

“In order that there will be no embar- 
rassment of any one, I will ask the young 
men to blindfold taemselves.” 

So completely had they all been domi- 
nated by Bernardo that there was no pro- 
test. Six handkerchiefs were produced 
from six hip-pockets, and when the eyes 
were bandaged, Bernardo himself gave 
each a final inspection. 

“And now I must ask the young ladies 
to consent also to be blindfolded. There 
is no trick to this, so none need fear.” 

A pleasant thrill of satisfaction tingled 
within him as he recalled that he had a 
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half-dozen thin handkerchiefs of Japanese 
silk still concealed in his coat-sleeve. 

A circling wave of his arm, a twist of his 
wrist, and a snap of his fingers produced 
the handkerchiefs, one at a time, out of the 
air. 

“Why buy ’em at the dry-goods store 
when you can get ’em this way?” he asked 
the audience pleasantly. 

When the young women were blindfold- 
ed securely, Bernardo again dropped his 
facetious manner and tied a handkerchief 
around his own eyes. 

“In this little group the current of love 
rushes madly, wildly seeking its proper 
channel,” he said impressively. “ Human 
error has interposed to_thwart it, yet I feel 
its force myself, sweeping through my 
nerves like a charge from a battery.” 

With both arms outstretched he faced 
the blinded dozen. 

“T feel it! It is as plain as the breeze 
from an electric fan!” 

He began walking up and down the line © 
with his hands groping from shoulder to 
shoulder. In front of one youth he paused, 
started to move away, and hesitated. 

“ No,” he said, “ it is not here, although 
there radiates a current of warm affection. 
But it is not love, it is not the all-powerful, 
galvanic force. Bear with me just a mo- 
ment. I will find it.” 

He moved along, halted in front of Joe 
Burke, left him, and returned. Suddenly, 
he clamped both hands down on the shoul- 
ders of the trembling figure. 

“TI have found it!” Bernardo cried. 
“ Come!” 

He led Joe to the center of the stage. 

“ Now for the woman!” 

Slowly turning about, he faced himself 
toward the six girls. 

“From among these young women I 
catch the responsive thrill of a great and 
eternal love. Among them there is the 
true mate of this man. Let me seek!” 

There was complete silence in the audi- 
ence and on the platform as Bernardo 
moved along in front of the girls. Art- 
fully he stopped before each of them in 
turn, seeming to weigh great vital forces. 
For a moment it appeared as though he 
were going to select Marian Powell, blond 
and buxom, but he passed her, worked his 
way to the end of the line, retraced his 
steps, took Jessie Kinney gently by the 
hand, and led her to the front and center, 
where e placed her hand in Joe’s. He 
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removed the handker- 
chief from his own eyes. 

“Down through the 
ages it was ever thus!” His best 
declamatory tones rose with a 
burst of feeling. 

“ Blinded as we all are—with- 
out eyes in darkness, there comes the com- 
pelling union of two souls as surely as the 
bar of steel seeks the magnet. For this 
man there can only be one woman. She 
is small and dark, tender and true and lov- 
ing. She will be a faithful wife and a life- 
long companion. 

“ And for the woman, there is also but 
one tall and fair life partner. His char- 


acter is revealed to me as in a vision. 
Brave, noble, capable of the greatest ten- 
derness as well as the highest achievement.” 





BERNARDO HAD PROMISED 
TO ENTERTAIN, AND HB 
WAS PUTTING ON AL- 
MOST EVERYTHING HE 
KNEW 


Bernardo lifted his eyes, and through 
the lacelike branches of a tree he caught 
the glow of the mounting moon in the vel- 
vet sky. Off to the south and the west a 
bright star burned with its age-old fire. A 
soft breeze laden with midsummer warmth 
fanned over the lawn. In the hush that 
fell the rising cadence of the cricket caught 
his ear. 

The spell of a wondrous night and awe 
at the mysteries of the love of man for 
woman gripped the audience in a moment 











of silence that was broken only by the 
nervous cough of a woman in the back row 
of seats. A dozen faces turned toward her 
reprovingly; as though she had «committed 
a sacrileze. 

A sudden feeling of humiliation hit Ber- 


nardo. He started to speak and his throat 


was dry. 

“ After all,” he said, and he meant it, 
“life is beautiful. Love, too, is beautiful, 
and sometimes we feel as helpless as a lit- 
tle child when we stand in its great and 
mighty presence.” 

He stopped again. 

The fingers that held Jessie Kinney’s 
hand tightened, and Joe Burke slowly re- 
moved the handkerchief from his eyes. 
Very gently he unbandaged the eyes of the 
girl. For a moment she stood, with her 
head bowed. 

“ Little honey—” 

Jessie slowly lifted her head, and the 
gaze that met her lover’s was glorious and 
unafraid. 
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With three hundred pairs of eyes watch- 
ing them they were more alone, more to- 
gether than they had ever been before in 
their lives. 

“ Little honey—” he said again as she 
went into his arms. = 

Something seemed to snap with the audi- 
ence, and there was a wild, joyous sym- 
phony of reverberating cheers—a com- 
mingling of many voices in an unrestrained 
benediction. 

Deacon Ferguson climbed up beside the 
pale Bernardo. 

“You did it, Mr. Bowers!” he cried. 
“You did it—a miracle! It is nothing 
else. A miracle!” 


In after years Joe Burke frequently as- 
serted he knew it was Jessie who had stood 
beside him. Her mother had always scent- 
ed her daughter’s clothes with old lavender. 
And as for Jessie—well, she knew it was 
Joe all the time. Her hand naturally felt 
so much at home in his. 
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Or human folk what need have I, 
If I but have the sea for friend, 
The mountains and the morning sky, 
And foliage vast and meadows green, 
The moon and all the stars to spend, 
And pillared space on which to lean? 


For man’s and woman's best avail 
Is slender as a swaying reed, 

Nor all their love and faith prevail 
To help their fellows in their need; 

Nor are they good to hear or see 

As song of bird or shape of tree. 


Oh, man that talks and nothing saith 

His journey through from birth to death— 

Man, with his little deeds and dooms, 
His piteous parodies of power; 


And woman, in her loveliest hour, 
Fair only till the wild rose blooms, 
Or the strange almond breaks in flower! 


More profit me the winds and rains, 
The company of stars and streams, 
Than all the lore of little brains 
That only rob me of my dreams. 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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The Bankruptcy of Socialism 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF EUROPE DEMONSTRATES MOST IMPRESSIVELY THAT THE 
SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY RESULTS IN A DISASTROUS 
LOSS OF PRODUCTION 


By Herbert C. Hoover 


N reviewing the impressions that I have 
I gained during my service in Europe 
since the armistice, two convictions are 
dominant in my mind. The first comes from 
contact with the stupendous ferment and 
revolution in which Europe is attempting 
to find solution for all its social ills by 
practical experiments in socialism. My 
conviction is that this whole philosophy is 
bankrupting itself by its startling effect on 
the production of industrial commodities, 
which—at least until the recent realization 
of that bankruptcy—it reduced below the 
needs of existence. 

My second conviction is not new, but has 
been greatly strengthened. I have come to 
appreciate much more fully to what an 
enormous distance we of America, during 
the century and a half of our national exis- 
tence, have grown away from Europe in 
our outlook on life, our relations toward 
our neighbors, and our social and political 
ideals. ‘The supreme importance of this 
Americanism permits us neither to allow 
the use of this community for experiments 


‘in the treatment of social diseases, nor to 


abandon our moral leadership in restoring 
order in the world. 

The cataclysm of social change in Europe 
is the result of a long cumulation of social 
as well as political wrongs. It is no sudden 
afterthought of war. Its forces were pro- 
jected into actual realization by the col- 
lapse of the war, the breakdown of political 
institutions that had preceded it, and the 
misery that has flowed from it. 


Our soil is not so fertile as that of Europe 
to many of these growths, because we have 
a larger social conscience. We have not 
the vivid class and economic distinctions of 
Europe, nor have we the depth of misery 
out of which these things can crystallize. 
Nevertheless, in these days of intimate com- 
munication, social forces are rapid in their 
penetration and social diseases are quick 
in universal infection. 

The general revolution of Europe during 
the last century, starting with the French 
Revolution, profoundly changed the whole 
social order of the world. While the spiri- 
tual impulse of that revolution was the de- 
mand for political liberty, there was also a 
great economic impulse, primarily in regard 
to the division of the land, and one of its 
fruits was the better distribution of wealth 
among the agricultural population. 

Since that time an enormous expansion 
of mechanical industrialism has been super- 
imposed upon all agricultural states, with a 
large increase in urban populations. The 
economic impulse of the revolution to-day 
is the demand for a better division of the 
wealth produced by this industrialism, and 
the agitation now arises mainly from the 
urban populations. ° 

These vast masses of humanity in Europe 
have long been groping for the way to a 
greater equality of opportunity and a bet- 
ter distribution of the results of industrial 
production. In recent years the movement 
has been dominated by Marxian socialism. 
Broadly, the methods used have taken two 





EDITORIAL NOTE—Mr. Hoover’s work, during and since the war has given him the right to 
speak with unimpeachable authority on social and political conditions in the belligerent countries. On 
September 16, shortly after returning from his service as director of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration in Europe, he gave a most interesting summary of his impressions in a speech delivered at a 
banquet of the American Society of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, in New York. With the 
omission of passages describing the nature and extent of the American effort on behalf of the war- 
torn countries, the substance of the main portion of the address is reproduced in this article. 
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forms—the Bolshevik form, through which 
there has been overnight communization of 
all property, and the milder form of legis- 
lative nationalization of industry. I be- 
lieve we are now in position to take some 
stock of these experiments, and to form 
some judgment of their adequacy as solu- 
tions of what I believe every liberal-minded 
man regards as a pressing problem — the 
better division of industrial production. 

We require only a superficial survey to 
see that the outstanding and startling eco- 
nomic phenomenon of Europe to-day is its 
demoralized industrial production. Of the 
four hundred and fifty millions of people in 
Europe, a rough estimate indicates that at 
least one hundred millions cannot be sup- 
ported on the present basis of production. 

‘The productivity of Europe in prewar 
times had behind it the intensive stimulus 
of a high state of economic discipline. 
During the war, the intensive organization 
of economy and regulation of consumption, 
the patriotic stimulus to greater exertion, 
and the enlistment of women in productive 
labor partially balanced the diversion of 
man-power to war and munition-making. 
Both the prewar and the war impulses have 
now been lost, and productivity has stead- 
ily decreased since the armistice. 

It is true that other factors have been at 
work, but the chief cause of this diminu- 
tion in production, with the resultant short- 
age of supplies and increased cost of living, 
must be sought in the widespread social 
ferment. In this ferment the advocates 
of socialism or communism have claimed 
to be alone in speaking for the downtrod- 
den, to be alone in presenting remedies, to 
be the single voice of liberalism. 


RUSSIA’S RUINOUS EXPERIMENT 


We may examine these phenomena a lit- 
tle more closely. In Russia we have a great 
country in which the population, with the 
exception of a small minority, were com- 
paratively well fed, warmly clothed, and 
warmly housed. They were subject to the 
worst of political tyranny, were deliberately 
steeped in ignorance and superstition, yet 
their productivity was sufficient to enable 
them to provide themselves with the pri- 
mary comforts and to export more food- 
stuffs than the United States. Socialism 
was brought in overnight at the hands of 
a small minority of intellectual dilettanti 
and criminals, and this tyranny of a minor- 
ity, more terrible even than the old, has 
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now had nearly two years in which to effect 
the conversion of the much-criticised com- 
petitive system into the elysium of com- 
munism. 

To-day, two-thirds of the railways and 
three-fourths of the rolling-stock controlled 
by the present rulers of Russia are out of 
operation. The whole population is with- 
out the normal comforts of life, and is 
plunged into the most grievous famine of 
centuries. The people are dying at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands monthly from 
starvation and disease. The capital city 
has diminished in population from nearly 
two millions to less than six hundred thou- 
sand. Prices have risen to fantastic levels. 
The streets of every city and village 
have run with the blood of executions; nor 
have these executions been confined to the 
so-called middle and upper classes, for the 
opposition of the workmen and farmers to 
the existing régime has brought them also 
to the firing-squad in appalling numbers. 

If we examine the recent proclamations 
of this group of mixed idealists and mur- 
derers, we find a radical change in their 
economic and social ideas. They have 
abandoned the socialization of the land, for 
they find that the farmer will not produce 
for payment in high-flown and altruistic 
phrases. They have reestablished a differ- 
ential wage, in an attempt to stimulate 
exertion and to arouse the ambition of 
skilled labor. They have established a state 
savings-bank, to encourage production 
through making provision for the worker’s 
family and for his old age. They are of- 
fering fabulous salaries for men capable of 
directing large agencies of production. 

In fact, while in the midst of flowery 
verbal endeavor to maintain that they are 
still socialists, they are endeavoring to re- 
store individual ownership of property and 
of the results of labor. The very high priest 
of socialism is to-day vainly endeavoring to 
save his people from total destruction by 
summoning back the forces of production. 
The apologists of this debacle are telling 
us that it is due to the Allied blockade, 
and to various other obstacles; but any one 
with a rudimentary knowledge of Russia 
knows that they did have within their bor- 
ders ample supplies of food, coal, oil, wool, 
cotton, and metals, and factories wherein 
to work up the raw materials, and that the 
deficiency has been in human effort. 

We could take another example of Bol- 
shevism in the experiment of Bela Kun and 








his colleagues in Budapest. The distinc- 
that in Russia was that in the former they 
were dealing with a population of higher 
intelligence and of better average education, 
and it required but three months for the 
working people of Budapest to realize the 
fearful abyss into which they had been 
plunged. It was due to the efforts of the 
Budapest trade-unions that the Bolshevists 
were thrown out of the Hungarian capital. 

These are the extreme points where so- 
cialism has had its opportunity for imme- 
diate and wholesale application, according 
to all the precepts of its advocates. Else- 
where in Europe socialism has proceeded 
through established institutions, and we 
may briefly examine the results here also. 


SOCIALIZATION AND ITS RESULTS 


During the war, large measures were 
taken on both sides of the front to secure 
the mobilization of production and distri- 
bution to its maximum use in the struggle. 
There was effective socialization of vast 
sections of industry. To-day, in many 
places, these measures are being continued 
and extended by governments anxious to 
maintain, even at the sacrifice of economic 
safety, the stability of institutions threat- 
éned by revolutionary minorities. 

Yet here again the same prime weakness 
has proved itself. The partial success of 
such measures in war-time was due to the 
great patriotic impulse of the conflict. 
Those who conducted these large operations 
were men whose initiative and capacity 
had been selected by the competitive sys- 
tem. The impulses of war have been lost, 
and these organizations, of constantly de- 
creasing efficiency even in war-time, now 
face disaster from a further reduction in 
productivity. 

There is no better example of this than 
the coal industry of Europe. Omitting 
Russia, the production of coal has fallen 
from a rate of six hundred million tons per 
annum at the armistice to a recent rate of 
four hundred and fifty million tons. In 
modern life the coal industry is the very 
life-blood of the state. Among all the in- 
dustries it has proved itself the most sus- 
ceptible to these influences, and production 
to-day is at such an ebb as to jeopardize 
the entire social fabric. 

All these various sorts of socialism are 
based on one primary conception—that the 
productivity of the human being can be 
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maintained under the impulse of altruism, 
and that the selection of the particular hu- 
man for his most productive performance 
can be made by some superimposed bu- 
reaucracy. Their weakness is the disregard 
of the normal, primary, day-to-day impulse 
of the human animal—self-interest for him- 
self or for his family and home, with a cer- 
tain addition of altruism varying with his 
racial instinct and his degree of intelligence. 
They also fail to take into account the fact 
that there is only one adequate selective 
agent for human abilities in that infinite 
specialization of mind and body necessary 
to maintain the output of the intricate ma- 
chinery of production, and that is the pri- 
mary school of competition. 

My emphatic conclusion from all these 
observations is, therefore, that socialism as 
a philosophy of possible human application 
is bankrupt. With rivers of blood and an 
infinity of suffering, it has proved itself to 
be an economic and spiritual fallacy. 


AMERICA NEED NOT FOLLOW EUROPE 


I believe it was necessary for the world 
to have this demonstration. Great theo- 
retic and emotional ideas have arisen before 
in the history of mankind, and their failure 
has deluged the world with disaster. A 
purely philosophical view might be that 
these experiences are necessary to human- 
ity, groping for something better. It isnot 
necessary, however, that we of the United 
States, now that we have witnessed the re- 
sult in Europe, should plunge our own 
population into the same miseries by mak- 
ing our country a laboratory for experi- 
ment in foreign social diseases. 

Bankruptcy of the socialist idea, how- 
ever, does not relieve us from the necessity 
of finding a solution of the primary ques- 
tion which underlies all this discontent. 
That primary question is the better division 
of the products of industry and the steady 
development of higher productivity. If re- 
action is to be prevented, the failure of the 
socialist idea should return the guardian- 
ship of this problem from the radical world 
to the liberal world of moderate men, work- 
ing upon the safe foundations of experience. 

The paramount business of every Amer- 
ican to-day is to discover a solution of this 
question, but the solution must be worked 
out by Americans, in a practical American 
way, based upon American ideas and the 
American philosophy of life. An American 
substitute is needed for the disintegrating 
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theories of Europe. It must be founded on 
our national instincts and upon the normal 
development of our national institutions. 

It must be founded, too, upon the funda- 
mental fact that all the elements of this 
nation—the farmer, the industrial worker, 
~ the professional man, the employer — are 
absolutely dependent upon one another in 
the task of maximum production and of 
the better distribution of products. It must 
be founded upon the maximum exertion of 
every individual within his physical ability, 
and upon the reduction of waste, both na- 
tionally and individually. 

We can well see in Europe a vivid con- 
firmation of the fundamental economic 
principle that the standard of living and 
the cost of living are the direct quotients 
of the amount of commodities produced; 
that we must secure a maximum produc- 
tion of the industrial machine if we wish to 
see an advance in our people’s standard of 
living, and even if we wish to keep our 
population alive. 

The application of this proposition must, 
_ however, stand several tests. A maximum 
production can only be obtained under con- 
ditions that protect and stimulate the 
physical and intellectual well-being of the 
producer. We shall never remedy justifi- 
able discontent until we eradicate the mis- 
ery which the ruthlessness of individualism 
has imposed upon a minority. 

If I were thinking aloud, I would say at 
once that this maximum production cannot 
be obtained without giving a voice in the 
administration of production to all sections 
of the community concerned in the specific 
problem; that it cannot be obtained by the 
domination of any one element. 

I would say that the human race had 
advanced its standards of productivity, and 
therefore of living, through the growth of 
an extraordinarily intricate organization of 
production and distribution based upon 
stimulation of the individual by the rewards 
offered to him. I would say that increased 
production cannot be obtained from the de- 
struction or sudden disturbance of this deli- 
cate and intricate organization. I would 
say that the road lies along the better divi- 
sion of the more exorbitant profits that 
arise from these processes and that have 
accumulated from them. 

When I speak of better division of prof- 
its, I do not refer particularly to profit- 
sharing schemes, but to the broad issue of 
the whole social product. Some men are 
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comparatively overpaid and many are com- 
paratively underpaid for the service they 
render to the community. Our organiza- 
tion in many aspects is not all that we 
could desire, but it is the best we have been 
able to evolve during thousands of years, 
and the destruction of the established proc- 
esses, or of the organization which conducts 
them, has been demonstrated to be a sure 
road to destitution and fearful loss of life. 

It is not that we, to-day, have suddenly 
awakened to this necessity for a better dis- 
tribution of profits. The social conscience 
of our country has been manifesting itself 
continuously concerning this matter for 
many years. We have in the United States 
to-day a better division of wealth and a 
greater equality of opportunity than any 
other nation in the world, and we have 
therefore a better foundation upon which 
to build. At the same time, there is reason 
for discontent in the fact that our industrial 
development has outrun our social progress. 
We should hasten measures leading to larger 
justice in the distribution of profits and 
larger representation of all elements in the 
control of these agencies. We should 
strengthen our provisions for the restraint 
of domination by the few, and for the liqui- 
dation into the hands of the many of the 
larger industrial accumulations that our 
rapid development has made possible. 

I wish to repeat that my Americanism 
has been reenforced by observation of the 
forces at work in Europe during these last 
ten months of intimate contact with them, 
and that I have realized the distance of 
our departure from political, social, and 
economic ideals of Europe. There has 
grown in these United States a higher sense 
of justice, of neighborly service, of self- 
sacrifice; and, above all, there is in every 
section of this community a willingness 
to abide by the will of the majority. This 
Americanism is the guarantee of our ability 
to solve the most momentous internal prob- 
lem confronting our generation. 

But these very ideals, this very sense of 
justice and service for our own people, 
give us further opportunities. Our sis- 
ter civilization in Europe is recovering 
from a great illness. The many new 
democracies that we. have inspired are 
striving to attain our ideals. We alone 
have the economic and »).~al reserve with 
which to cartfy our neighbors back to 
strength; and to do also true 
Americanism. 


this is 





























Treasure 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 


HAD telegraphed to John Dyke to 
have the water turned on, to light the 
furnace, and to keep it lighted until 

further instructions. Two days later, at 
ten o’clock at night, I arrived at Bowtown, 
after an absence of years. 

Leaving my boxes in the station, I shoul- 
dered a bag and set out for home cn foot. 
Home—fond and foolish word! I was not 
in the highest spirits. The station-master 
had recognized me and welcomed me, ’tis 
true, but not until he had read my name 
on the top of one of my boxes. 

I trudged up the white hill to John 
Dyke’s cottage, let my bag fall with a thud 
on the frosty floor of his porch, and ham- 
mered with my stick on his humble door. 
No lights showed at the little windows; and 
as I did not receive an immediate answer to 
my summons, the possibility of old John’s 
demise suddenly occurred to me. I pictured 
the big, unwarmed house with a twinge of 
anger and disgust. 

“Tt would be just like the old ass to do 
that,” I muttered. 

Then the door opened, and John Dyke 
stood before me with a little, villainous- 
smelling oil-lamp in his hand. 

“ So it’s you, Mr. Richard!” said the old 
man. “ Well, ye’re changed.” He raised the 
lamp and looked at my face with the same 
expression in his round and lashless eyes 
that I had disliked in my boyhood. “ Ye’re 
aged, that’s what it is—aged terrible,” he 
added. 

“ We all do it,” I returned. “ As for you, 
my dear John—but no, I spare you. You 
received my wire and attended to my in- 
structions, I suppose?” 

“ You may well suppose so, Mr. Richard. 
I have taken orders from yer gran’father, 
yer father, and yerself, and never yet failed 
in my duty. There’s been sane orders and 
there’s been fool orders—but my duty is to 
obey.” 
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“Tt is what you have always been paid 
to do. Now I'll trouble you to fetch me the 
keys.” 

I was glad to pocket the bunch of big 
keys, shoulder my bag again, and get away 
from that old man. I did-not like him; I 
had never liked him; and yet he had always 
been a faithful and honest servant, to the 
best of my knowledge. I had always been 
conscious of my dislike for him and of his 
dislike for me. Yes, it was mutual, but we 
had never told one another of it in so many 
words. 

As a little boy of six, throwing stones at 
empty flower-pots in the greenhouse, I had 
looked upon John Dyke, the butler, as my 
enemy; and now, at forty years of age, my 
heart told me that he was still my enemy. 
Nevertheless, I should have been astonished 
if he had been guilty of a single hostile act 
at any time during all those years. The 
whole thing was so childishly reasonless 
that I laughed as I trudged up the long, 
white drive winding between black spruces 
and gray, leafless maples and beeches. 

Along that road the crisp and shrunken 
snow of March showed no mark of hoof or 
wheel or runner, but only the narrow, well- 
packed trail of old John Dyke’s shuffling 
feet. I pushed briskly forward in that 
beaten track for ten minutes, then dropped 
my bag again and lit a cigarette. I dis- 
missed the old fool at the lodge from my 
mind, and considered my surroundings. 

Ahead of me, but not yet in sight, stood 
my house, on which I had not set eyes for 
fifty-six months—the house my Grandfather 
Rayle had built—empty save for pictures 
and furniture and memories, and without 
life save for hungry rats and mice and the 
fire in the cellar. Ahead, behind, and to 
right and left lay the reduced groves and 
glades of the park, to the extent of some-., 
thing less than one hundred acres—and 
every acre of it overlaid as deep with mort- 
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gages as it had been drifted over with snow 
in January. 

In my grandfather’s day farms had 
hemmed in the rugged park on three sides, 
but those farms had gone from the Rayle 
possession, one by one, in my father’s time. 
I recalled incidents connected with the sale 
of one farm at about the time of the in- 
stalling of the elaborate system of hot-water 
heating in the big house on which my poor 
mother had set her heart with such plaintive 
persistence. I had been home at the time 
from one of my daring but aimless adven- 
tures abroad; and now, on my way to the 
comfort of the water-warmed pipes, I re- 
membered my mother’s pride in those miles 
of radiating tubes and my father’s wan and 
cynical smile. I shouldered my bag again 
and trudged onward. 

The interior atmosphere of the 
house was stale, but of a habit- 
able degree of temperature. Leav- 
ing my bag and greatcoat in the 
hall, I went exploring behind the 
pale ray of my electric torch. 
The lower rooms were as I had 
last seen them — full-furnished, 
shrouded, and dusty. Logs and 
kindlings lay on the hearth in the 
library, ready for the touch of a 
match. I touched a match to 
them and passed on. 

In a pantry I found bread of a 
fair degree of freshness, butter, 
pots of jam and marmalade, a 
cold, roasted chicken, and a tin 
of coffee. John Dyke was a good 
servant, beyond a shadow of 
doubt; it was as a man that I 
didn’t like him. I went down 
into the cellar and there found 
an increase in spider-webs, the 
coal glowing steadily in the huge 
furnace, and all things as I had 
last seen them on the grooved 
stone shelves of the wine-room. 

But nowhere, high or low, could 
I find candles, or oil for the dusty lamps. 
The house was guiltless of ‘electric lighting, 
for my poor mother had lost interest in 
modern improvements, and the last farm 
had been sold shortly before electricity had 
developed in Bowtown as a practical source 
of domestic illumination. 

I made myself comfortable in a big chair 
in front of the fire of logs in the library, 
and there ate bread and cold chicken and 
jam, drank a pint of grandfather’s claret, 
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and smoked my little black brier. The 
firelight touched surfaces of things here and 
there, and protruding corners; and when- 
ever a partially disclosed object caught my 
attention I turned my flash-light on it. 

I directed that thin ray at the portrait 
over the high mantelpiece several times, 
and each time I felt a return of the amused 














.\ “ YOU ATTENDED TO 
/ MY INSTRUCTIONS, I 
SUPPOSE ?” 


curiosity which the sight of that crude and 
bungling production had always inspired in 
my breast. My grandfather had sat for it 
a few years before his death; but to call 
it a portrait of Colonel Rayle would be to 
libel the memory of that distinguished old 
gentleman, and to flatter the ghost of its 
perpetrator at the expense of the truth. 
Leaning back in my chair, I searched the 
dull and expansive daub with my pitiless 
finger of light. It was astoundingly bad— 














as absurd in posture as it was rank in 
execution. It was the work of a painter 
of tavern signs, with—so my father had 
told me—the frequent assistance and pep- 
pery interference of the sitter himself; and 
yet there it continued to hang, protected 


“ THERE'S BEEN SANE ORDERS AND THERE'S BEEN FOOL 
ORDERS—BUT MY DUTY IS TO OBEY” 


through the years from battery and destruc- 
tion by a direct charge to that effect in my 
grandfather’s will. 

As a work of art, I’ll swear that nothing 
more hopeless was ever committed to can- 
vas. As a portrait it looked like nothing 
on earth. As a puzzle it ranked high. Yes, 
as a puzzle it was worthy of respect. 

With my heels on the fender I considered 
it as a puzzle. It was done in black, brown, 
white, red, and yellow. Brown was the 
background; black was the hair—a wig; 
white were the flat face, the flat paws that 
stood for hands, and the flat pages of the 
open book between those paws; red were 
the lips and coat; and yellow were the 
daubs that represented buttons and the 
hay-rakish insults to human credulity that 
passed for epaulets. 


So far, so good. I had worked to this 


point in the solution of the puzzle in my 
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boyhood. I was master of the intentions 
of the various smudges and daubs that went 
to make the picture; and the reason for the 
red coat was no mystery to me. My father 
had told me that it had been the painter’s 
idea to portray my grandfather in uniform. 
The honest fellow had said: 

“If we don’t do ye in yer colo- 
nel’s coat, sir, nobody ’ll never 
know who it’s the picture of!” 

I have said that one patch of 
white paint was intended to rep-; 
resent an open book in my grand-, 
father’s hands. There, beyond a 
doubt, lay the key to the puzzle 
and the significance of the whole 
extraordinary performance. The 
book was held upright and wide) 
open toward the room. 

The artist — save the mark!—) 
had not even tried to pretend 
that the flat-featured old gentle-| 
man was making any attempt to 
peruse the flat pages himself. On 
the contrary, it had been quite 
evidently his intention to convey 
to the dullest mind the fact that 
the painted gentleman held up 
the book — flat against his red 
coat like a breastplate—for the 
inspection and mystification of 
the world. 

What had been my grand- 
father’s idea? The blotch of 
white paint, solid as a slab of 
wood or the stone tablets of 
Moses, which stood for the face 
of an open book, was innocent of any sug- 
gestion of printed or written words. So 
it had always been. That white expanse 
stood unspotted and unbroken save for the 
figures %& 161 executed very minutely, 
sharply and blackly near the upper edge, 
three-quarters left. 

My father had given years of his life to 
the consideration of those figures; I had 
devoted hours, off and on, to the same 
unprofitable service; and we had both ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the figures 
meant nothing to us and had meant exactly 
as much to the colonel. Grandfather Rayle 
had been a student of men and events on a 
grand scale up to the time of his retirement 
from the Indian army; from that date 
until his death he had been a tireless student 
of books; and here, on the blank pages of 
this painted book so unmistakably held up 
to the attention of the room, lay, undoubt- 
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edly, his cynical summing-up of all his 
studious labors—nothing. 

The fire burned low. I made a trip to 
the cellar for more wood, and placed two 
stout sticks of maple and one of birch on 
the glowing coals. The flame leaped to the 
creamy bark of the birch and quickly lit 
the room as with a dozen torches; and by 
that lurid and wavering glare I saw for the 
first time a little blob of white on the dark 
carpet beside the chair in which I had 
been sitting. 

I picked it up. It was a very small linen 
handkerchief. The touch of it sent a tingling 
shock through me—through me, who for 
years had refused to be tingled or sharply 
moved by anything less sudden and violent 
than a “whiz-bang.” I reseated myself in the 
deep chair and examined the scrap of soft 
linen. It exhaled a fragrance as faint and 
fine and rare as the breath of a May morn- 
ing on a northern river. 

“ How did it get here?” I asked the fire. 
“Old John Dyke is the only person who 
comes here, as far as I know; and this 
couldn’t possibly be his. He certainly does 
not smell like this!” 

Then I discovered a monogram of two 
letters in a corner of it. I examined that 
monogram with the utmost care, by the 
leaping firelight and by the white ray of 
my flash-light. The letters were a J and a 
D—and the keenest scrutiny in the world 
could not make anything else of them. 

J. D.—not John Dyke? To suspect the 
old, wooden-hearted lout of a proprietary 
interest in that handkerchief was absurd. 
But had John a granddaughter, perhaps? 
I had never heard of one, and could not 
imagine such a thing. No, it wasn’t likely, 
for I had never heard of his having a wife. 

The birch bark was consumed by this 
time. The flames sank back to the wood 
and the shadows of the room closed in 
around the hearth. I tucked the handker- 
chief into a pocket, deposited my pipe beside 
the cold chicken on the floor, closed my 
eyes, and submerged into a tide of dream- 
less sleep. 
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It was daylight when I awoke. I saw 
to the furnace, lit a fire of coals in the 
kitchen range, breakfasted, bathed, and 
shaved. I went through every room in the 
house, and found everything dusty, but in 
order. Then I went out to examine my 


desolate mansion from the other side. 
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The first thing that arrested my attention 
was a narrow track in the snow that led to 
and from the veranda on the southern front 
of the house. This was not the track that 
approached by way of the avenue. It came 
from the woods, and was narrower than the 
trail of John Dyke’s flat feet. Upon closer 
examination it proved to be the innumerable 
imprints of two small and slender feet shod 
in the latest mode. I knew—who wouldn’t 
have known?—that these were the tracks 
of the owner of the handkerchief. 

“T like her cheek, whoever she is!” I 
remarked. 

I left the veranda and followed the path 
into the woods. It ran crookedly, avoiding 
big trees and tangles of young spruces. It 
made a sharp elbow at an ancient golden 
birch which extended a horizontal branch 
within three feet of the snow. Broken twigs 
on the branch and a roundabout design of 
footprints beneath suggested that the owner 
of the feet was in the habit of resting here 
and using the branch as a rustic seat. 

Looking closer, I discovered a small book 
in a crimson cover stuck in the crotch 
formed by the butt of the limb and the 
trunk of the tree. I drew the volume forth 
without hesitation, curious to obtain from 
it a suggestion as to the character and 
literary taste of the trespasser. It proved 
to be an illustrated pocket edition of “ Alice 
in Wonderland.” I smiled, realizing that 
nobody but an ignoramus would venture to 
deduce anything concerning the sex, age, 
habits, temper, character, or social rating of 
a reader of that book from that fact alone. 

But as to the reader’s mentality—that 
was another matter. The average child 
reads “ Alice” as naturally as it eats too 
much cake. The first is as obviously the 
right thing for a child to do as the last is 
the wrong thing. But any one over twenty 
years of age, man or woman, who finds 
entertainment and refreshment in the story 
of Alice’s adventures, shows himself the 
possessor of what is, was, may be, or might 
have been an original mind. 

By the handkerchief, the shape and size 
of the footprints, and the act of leaving a 
book out all night, I knew the trespasser 
on my estate to be a female. But what 
was her age? Did I but know that it was 
more than twenty years, then would I feel 
reasonably sure that hers was a mind 
superior to the obvious. 

Mildly entertained by these thoughts, I 
opened the book and began to read. I 
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seated myself on the horizontal branch, 
facing the way I had been going, and con- 
tinued to read. After ten or fifteen minutes 
of this employment I suddenly became 
aware of the 
fact that I was 
being closely 
observed. I 
glanced up 
swiftly, with 
that unpleas- 
ant thrill of 
guilty confu- 
sion which a 
sudden con- 
sciousness of 
} the impact of 
' the human eye 
+ always’ gives 
» } one, no matter 
how innocent 
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**! COMMENCED THE * 
DUSTY AND WEARY 
TASK OF MEASUR- 
ING A PAGE OF EVERY 
BOOK IN THE LIBRARY’’ 


his employment 
at the moment. 
There,ten 
yards away, 
framed by two 
young cedar- 
trees, stood the 
trespasser. She 
bowed in reply 
to my bungled 
salutation. She 
even had _ the 
grace to blush; 
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but her luminous and*inquiring glance did 
not fall or turn aside. 

I slid off the branch to my feet; and no 
sooner had I touched the snow than inspi- 
ration came to me. I had closed the book 
on a finger at the first sight of her; and 
now, without dissembling, I opened it at 
the fly-leaf. Yes, there was her name— 
Dorothy Jerrold—D. J., not J. D. 

I closed the book, replaced it as I hae 
found it, then bowed again, and, with more 
composure than before, said: 

‘“ Good morning, Miss Jerrold.” 

She laughed delightfully at that. 

“Good morning, Major Rayle,” she 
answered. 

“T hope you will forgive me for investi- 
gating your library without your consent,” 
I said. 

She looked confused and lowered her 
glance. She even turned a shoulder to me, 
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as if she intended to go all the way about 
and retire. I took fright at that and ap- 
proached her, drawing the handkerchief 
from my pocket as I advanced. I held it 
out to her, and she took it. 

“] thought, at first, that John Dyke had 
dropped it,” I said. 

To my astonishment and keen distress 
the color ebbed from her face and her eyes 
widened and darkened. 

“ John Dyke—let me sit in the library— 
sometimes,” she faltered. 

“ If he hadn’t, he should never set foot in 
it again himself,” I cried enthusiastically. 
“ Tf he had refused you the hospitality of my 
house! But that would be a crime I could 
not believe even of John Dyke.” 

She recovered her color and easy gaiety 
in a flash. She confessed to having made 
herself very free of my park, and sometimes 
of my house, in the past three years. She 
and her father lived in what was known as 
the red bungalow, a cottage occupying a 
small salient thrust into my southern front. 
My father had sold the wedge of land many 
years ago to a retired tradesman of the 
town. The new owner had built the bunga- 
low and laid out small gardens and circum- 
scribed shrubberies in excellent taste, and 
there he had lived peacefully to a ripe old 
age. Some time after his death—of which 
I had not heard before—the Jerrolds, 
strangers to the country, had leased the 
place from his heirs. All this she told me 
as we walked slowly through the woods. 

When we reached the rotting rail fence 
and high, untrimmed cedar hedge of the 
red bungalow grounds, Miss Jerrold opened 
a little gate and invited me to enter and 
meet her father. As we passed through 
shrubberies and across a lawn to the cot- 
tage, I noticed, despite the crust of snow, 
that everything wore an appearance of 
neglect. The edges of the path showed 
a fringe of tall, dead grass and weeds; 
branches -had broken from a large pine 
and lay where they had fallen; and the fat, 
stone Cupid on the top of the little foun- 
tain had lost his bow and one wing. 

As for the cottage, it needed paint every- 
where and reshingling in places, and two 
or three bricks had fallen from one of the 
chimneys. These evidences of neglect and 


decay made only the slightest impression 
on me at the time, fot to my infatuated 
eyes and mind they simply emphasized my 
companion’s witchery of grace and beauty 
and glowing life. 
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We found her father in his study at the 
back of the little drawing-room. He was 
fifty years of age, as I afterward learned, 
and strikingly frail; and yet he gave me a 
curious impression of youth. So sharp was 
this impression that the gray in his hair 
astonished me. He put down his pen as 
we entered the room, got lightly out of his 
chair, and shook hands with me cordially, 
even before his daughter had completed 
the formal phrases of introduction. 

I liked him from that moment: His eyes 
were almost as attractive as his daughter’s 
eyes, and in voice and manner he resembled 
her to an extraordinary degree. But neither 
then nor later did his age or position seem 
real to me—his age of twelve years more 
than mine, his position as the father of that 
wonderful, grown-up young woman. I have 
never been able to accept him as a senior. 


Ill 


THE ten days following my meeting with 
Dorothy Jerrold were days of sheer ro- 
mance. Old John Dyke brought me food, 
and letters from lawyers, and ancient but 
vigorous bills; and sometimes gray dawn 
brought me chills of apprehension’ of the 
future. But. no fear or shadow of care 
could withstand the high, magical glory of 
those days for more than ten minutes. 

On the morning of the eleventh day— 
and it was April gen—I took her slender 
wrists in my two hands and said: 

“You know what is in my heart, dear 
girl, so I will tell you in three words—I 
love you!” 

I gazed into her eyes and saw love alive 
in their clear and tender depths like magical 
flowers of life and light. 

“Why?” she whispered. 

“For a million reasons—one of which is 
that you are the most lovable thing God 
ever made.” 

“But you do not know. 
know all about me.” 

“T know you and love you, and I see 
your dear love in your eyes.” 

“Tf I tell you something about myself 
that you will not like?” 

“Tell me! I swear that there is nothing 
about you, known or unknown to me, that 
I do not love.” 

“T am a schemer. I am designing. I 
planned to marry you—before I ever saw 
you—for your money.” 

“ And now?” 

“ Now—ever since that first morning—I 


You don’t 




















love you. Now it is only you I want—you, 
rich or poor.” 

“Tam poor. You know that, dear.” 

“You are rich. You have a fortune—in 
jewels, I think—the fortune for which I 
planned to marry you; but when I saw you 
I forgot it. I forgot everything but you, 
Dick—even the need of money. But you 
are rich.” 

“‘ Dearest, be serious,” I said. “ Stand 
still and look me in the eyes. Listen to me. 
Until now I had no treasure. Until now I 
was poor—in debt, alone, Without hope, 
and without ambition. Now I am the 
richest man in the world—ambitious, of 
high hope, fearless; but of jewels I have 
only a few necklaces and rings that be- 
longed to my mother, and they are at the 
bank, where I also keep my overdraft. My 
spoons and candlesticks are there, too. So 
if you are joking, dearest, say so and I will 
laugh like anything; but if you are serious 
—if you really believe that I have a trea- 
sure, a fortune, stowed away in that old 
hulk of a hcuse—well, little girl, I had 
better take you home and send for a doctor.” 

“ T am serious, dear. I know. Come with 
me, and I'll prove to you that I know what 
I am talking about.” 

We walked to my front door hand in 
hand, in silence. I was mystified. My 
brain buzzed with questions and protests 
so jumbled together that I had not a single 
word to say. 

I unlocked the big door and pushed it 
wide open. Dorothy stepped before me 
across the threshold, turned there, and 
placed her light, impulsive hands on my 
shoulders. 

“If it is a very great fortune, shall I 


still be the dearest thing in the world to, 


you?” she asked anxiously. 

“That question does not deserve an an- 
swer,” I said. “I don’t want a fortune, 
great or small. If you want one, I can 
make one for you. I want to work for you, 
dear. I have never worked for any one yet 
—except a little for the king in these last 
few years. But tell me, do you want this 
fortune?” 

“No. I wanted it before I knew you and 
your love; but now I am not afraid of 
anything, for myself or for poor oid dad. 
I hate the fortune now. I wish it wasn’t 
true!” 

We went into the library, and I placed 
wood on the fallen fire. She established 
herself comfortably in the chair in which 
5 
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I had slept that first night, and looked up 
at the ridiculous portrait of my grandfather. 

“Now show me this fortune,” I said. 
“Tf we don’t like the look of it, we will 
give it away.” 

“Not yet,” she replied. “I want to tell 
you all about it first. Sit down there and 
listen. Sit so close, dear, that I shall know 
what you really feel about some of the 
things I tell you.” 

I obeyed her. The chair was wide 
enough. It would have been wide enough 
even if it had been narrower. 

“We are very poor,” said Dorothy. 
“Dad gave up his professorship six years 
ago, when mother died. For a year he was 
quite mad, I think; and ever since then he 
has been just as you know him. He does 
not give a thought to the common problems 
of life; he never asks or wonders where our 
food and clothing come from; he would not 
eat if I did not put the food before him. 
All day he reads and writes of another 
world, and lives in dreams and memories; 
and the money is gone. Your house inter- 
ested me from the first. I heard in the 
town of your fine library. I know a good 
deal about books, and-something had to be 
done before our credit gave out, so I made 
friends with John Dyke. He showed me 
the house; and when I saw that daub up 
there I asked him about it. He told me 
all that he knew about the picture, and a 
great deal about your family. He said that 
he became your grandfather’s servant in 
India, sixty-four years ago, when he was 
twenty years of age. He thinks the colonel 
was a great man and much richer even than 
people believed—‘ a grasper,’ John Dyke 
called him. I pleased him so by listening 
to all his stories that he sometimes gave me 
the key, so that I could spend hours at a 
time here alone. Once I suggested to him 
that your grandfather was crazy when he 
had that picture painted. He was furious. 
He said that only a fool would think so, 
and that the colonel had been sane to the 
last gasp, and had known well enough what 
he was about. He went so far, dear, as to 
say that your grandfather had brains and 
sense, your father brains, and you neither.” 

“John Dyke is an ill-conditioned old 
fool,” I said. “ He has never forgiven me 
for pouring vinegar and cider into his de- 
canters once.” 

“He told me about that. He said you 
were born on a Friday, and he always knew 
you would never come to any good. 
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“ * Eddication was thrown away on him,’ 
he said. ‘Him a learned man, and gapin’ 
away at that there picter day after day, 
without usin’ his larnin’ to find out the 
meanin’ of it!’ 

“ T asked him if he knew the meaning of 
it. He answered that if he did, he wouldn’t 
be what he was, or where he was. That 
set me thinking harder than ever about the 
picture. I measured those open pages. 
Each one is eight inches by five and one- 
half. Then I commenced the dusty and 
weary task of measuring a page of every 
book in the library. I worked at this only 
when I was alone in the house, of course, 
for I did not want John Dyke to get an 
inkling of what I was about. I found single 
volumes, and even sets, whose pages meas- 
ured eight by five and one-half; but no 
page 161 of any of these held the solution 
of your grandfather’s riddle. It was not 
until late in January—last January—that 
I came upon ‘ The History of the Early 
Fathers of. the Church,’ in fifteen volumes, 
by the Right Rev.. Francis White, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester, and the Venerable 
Henry Blank, D.D., Archdeacon of Cher- 
minster-Newton. Have you ever heard of 
Bishop White and Archdeacon Blank?” 

“ Never,” I replied. “ The theological 
section of grandfather’s library never at- 
tracted me.” 

“ Bishop White and Archdeacon Blank,” 
continued Dorothy. “ From the title-page 
of their first volume I received inspiration. 
White and Blank! And those fifteen books 
are the only theological works in the library. 
I asked John Dyke about them, and he said 
he remembered when the colonel bought 
them. He saw them catalogued by a 
second-hand dealer in London, and sent for 
them, shortly before the painting of that 
picture. Now, you see, Dick! Look— 
Bishop White and Archdeacon Blank!” 

I looked up at that base but significant 
composition. 

“Of course,” I said. “ That chunk of 
paint between the colonel’s paws is sup- 
posed to represent a volume of the works 
of White and Blank. Clever girl! I might 
have thought of that myself if I had started 
measuring pages and hunting through the 
library.” 

“TI turned to page 161 of the first 
volume,” continued Dorothy. “ Nothing 
there! So I tried the second volume. I 
looked at page 161 of all the fifteen books. 
I read fifteen pages of that very dull ‘ His- 
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tory of the Early Fathers of the Church.” 
Nothing. Not a word of earthly treasure. 
And when I went home, there on the hall 


table were more bills. Dad always puts 
them in a neat row on the table. He doesn’t 
give them a thought. He doesn’t seem to 
know what they mean. I went to my room 
and cried. Oh, Dick, I was miserable! There 
was money, or its equivalent, hidden some- 
where within a few hundred yards from me 
—and I needed money. I wanted to find it 
—to make sure of it. I planned then to 
marry you—if I found the treasure. John 
Dyke told me you were a bachelor.” 

“ And suppose I had not wanted you to 
marry me?” 

“TI did not think of that. I thought only 
of myself, and of poor dad, and of how 
terrible it would be if you were—if I 
couldn’t even like you. The idea that you 
might not be willing to marry me did not 
enter my head.” 

“No wonder, dear girl! 
did you do?” 

“T thought and thought, and was very 
miserable. I worked my way through all 
the other books of the library; but that was 
a hopeless task, for I knew that if the pic- 
ture meant anything at all the meaning was 
hidden somewhere in one of those fifteen 
dull volumes by the bishop and the arch- 
deacon. So I went back to the ‘ Fathers 
of the Church’ and began to read straight 
ahead. I grew to hate your grandfather; 
and all the time new bills came in, and old 
bills came again, and dad went on with his 
dreams and writings of another and fairer 
world than this. And then, ail of a sudden, 
it came to me! I awoke very early one 
morning, and the very first thought that 
popped into my head was that the pages 
of the history are numbered at the foot, not 
at the top. Your grandfather had held the 
book upside down! So I had been wrong 
in the number of the page!” 

“And it was page 191!” I exclaimed, 
fired at last with the heat of the chase. 

“ Yes—and I found it!” cried Dorothy. 
“TI came over immediately, for I had my 
own key by that time. I found it—page 
191 of the seventh volume. On a margin of 
the page was written: 


And then what 


“Necessity will have sharpened your wits by 
the time you find this, my dear son, or grandson, 
as the case may be. Dig on the south side of the 
Inkerman pine-tree—and good luck to you. 

“R. RAYLE. 


“ At that moment John Dyke came into 














the room—this room—and found me here 
before breakfast. He was not angry, but 
he smiled very queerly; and I knew then 
that he suspected me of trying to solve your 
grandfather’s riddle. I said that I was so 
interested in a book that I had begun the 
day before that I had come over without 
waiting for breakfast; and while saying that 
I slipped the volume of the ‘ Early Fathers ’ 
into its place, behind my back, and moved 
along the shelves and pulled out another. 
The light was very poor. John Dyke didn’t 
even pretend to believe me, but laughed 
derisively and stared at me with a most 
offensive air of cunning. I turned quickly 
and replaced the second book—and the old 
man laughed again. Then I noticed that 
his arms were full of provisions. He left 
the library, but soon came back and told 


me that the water was to be turned on and 


BEEN DUG AND REPLACED 
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WE DELVED DEEP AND WIDE, TURNING AGAIN ALL THE 
LUMPY AND POWDERY EARTH THAT HAD ALREADY 





























the furnace lighted that morning, for 
you were to arrive that night. 
“That was a bitter shock to me. 
You seemed so near—and I was 
afraid—and then I realized that I 
could not marry you unless I was 
sure, sure that you were rich. Oh, 
Dick, don’t look at me! But then I 
did not know anything about love. I 
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thought frantically. How was I to learn 
the whereabouts of the Inkerman pine-tree 
in one short day, and without telling every- 
thing to that old man? There are at least 
a dozen big pines within fifty yards of this 
house. If an Inkerman tree, why not a 
Sebastopol tree? So I asked the old man 
if the colonel had named any of his trees 
after battles. 

“ He looked sly and excited, and wanted 
to know where I got that idea. I answered 
that I had seen a mention somewhere—just 
where I couldn’t remember, of course—of a 
Sebastopol pine. He literally shook with 
excitement, and came to the window where 
I was and looked out. 

“* Yes,’ he said, ‘ and four more battles 
besides.’ 

“ He pointed out one named Taku Forts, 
and the big one with the broken top called 
Inkerman. Wasn’t that lucky, dear—and 
clever? He pointed out the Inkerman pine 
to me with one of his dirty fingers, the silly, 
sly old man. I wanted to laugh; but I was 
very low and cunning, too. You have to be 
low and cunning when you try to rob 
people; so I pretended not to be interested 
in the Taku Forts and Inkerman pines, and 
asked him which was the Sebastopol tree. 
Of course he said he didn’t know, that ‘ he 
didn’t rightly remember.’ A baby would 
have known that he was lying. He is a 
very stupid old man. Then a man came 
to turn on the water, and John had to go 
down cellar with him. 

“T took out the book that John had 
seen me replace on the shelf, opened it 
anywhere, and hurriedly wrote on the mar- 
gin of a page: 


“To find the treasure, dig on the north side of 
the Sebastopol pine. 


“ Then I went home and cooked break- 
fast. John Dyke was about the place all 
day and all evening. So was I, watching 
him—and watching for a chance to dig on 
the south side of the Inkerman pine and 
make sure of your fortune. John went 
away at about half past nine. You came 
soon after ten; and before eleven John 
returned and wandered about for an hour 
or more. So I went home and to bed. I 
was disgusted with John Dyke for having 
upset my plans for that night. We met 


face to face next morning; and ever since 
I have been waiting for you to tell me that 
you love me, so that we could dig up the 
treasure together.” 
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She left the chair and brought a brown 
book from one of the shelves, opened it at 
page 191, and showed me Grandfather 
Rayle’s extraordinary instructions. We 
armed ourselves with two spades from the 
tool-house and went boldly forth, in broad 
daylight, to dig up our fortune. 

On our way to the Inkerman pine we 
passed the one called Taku Forts. 

“‘ Look!” exclaimed Dorothy, pointing to 
the foot of the tree. 

I looked, but saw nothing remarkable. 

“The spruce boughs!” she cried. “ See, 
they are fresh-cut and laid all around it; 
and around that pine, too; and that one; 
and that—the Inkerman pine! It was not 
so last autumn.” 

She ran to the nearest pine-tree and lifted 
a few of the green spruce branches from 
the ground. There lay broken moss and 
severed roots and new-turned forest loam. 
We both ran to the Inkerman pine and 
thrust aside the screen of spruce boughs 
with our feet. Here, too, the ground about 
the tree had been dug. 

Without a word, we set to work with our 
spades. We delved deep and wide, turning 
again all the lumpy and powdery earth that 
had already been dug and replaced. Too 


late! Whatever had been there was not 
there now. 
“John Dyke!” exclaimed Dorothy. 


“ Have you seen him to-day?” 

“ No—nor yesterday,” I replied. “ He 
was at the house the night before last, with 
butter and groceries; and he was unusually 
chatty.” 

We ran all the way along the drive to the 
lodge. No smoke rose from the chimney. 
We knocked on the door, we banged on it; 
then we turned the knob and waiked in. 
The house was empty. John Dyke was 
gone, along with his Sunday clothes and 
such small personal items of property as his 
pipes and razors. 

“The police!” I cried, and started for 
the door. 

Dorothy caught me by an arm and held 
tight. 

“ Wait,” she said. “ Do you want it so 
much?” 

“Only for your sake—and to lay that 
old thief by the heels!” 

“ Please let the thief go. And let the 
fortune go, too. I don’t want your grand- 
father’s money, Dick. The only money I 
want is your money. I want you to work 
for me!” 4 




















The Last Straw 


THE WINNING OF A GOOD WOMAN IN THE BAD LANDS 


By Harold Titus 


Author of “I Conquered,” “ Bruce of the Circle A,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEE CONREY 


E cow-hands at the H. C. Ranch are surprised when the new owner, Jane Hunter, turns out 


to be an Eastern girl. 


She chooses Dad Hepburn as foreman by having all the hands draw 


straws—all except one, Tom Beck, who refuses to participate in the lottery, although had he 


done so he would have won. 


Beck lectures Miss Hunter because she drinks cocktails and smokes 


cigarettes, telling her that the ranch is in bad shape on account of cattle-stealing, and that she will 
have to change her Eastern manner of living if she is to make good. Piqued, Jane resolves to make 


the taciturn fellow lke her. 


A New York lover, Dick Hilton, appears at the ranch, and rebukes Jane for heeding a cow- 


punchet’s advice, but finds that he has lost his hold upon her. 


Thereupon he is overcome by his 


passionate temper, threatens to do her bodily harm, and desists only when Tom Beck opportunely 
arrives. Leaving the ranch, Hilton misses his way on the prairie, but is hospitably received by 
Bobby Cole, the daughter of a “ nester,”’ who threatens trouble for Jane, as he has filed upon a 


water-hole much used by her cattle. 
and joins in the plot against Jane’s welfare. 


Finding that the Cole girl hates Jane, Dick makes love to her, 


Jane has assigned Beck to the task of teaching her riding and roping, and is much in his com- 


pany. 
point of a gun. 


In town, Beck forces a man who spoke ‘lightingly of the new owner to eat his words at the 


The Rev. Azariah Beal, brother of a humorous cowboy named Two-Bits Beal, arrives with a 
choice assortment of fountain pens to sell, and informs the boys that he overheard men stating that 
eight H. C. horses had been run off. Foreman Hepburn buckles on his gun and starts off, alone, 


after the stolen animals. 
XII 


T was the next morning. Beck, standing 
beside Jane’s desk, had told her of the 
foreman’s departure and its motive. 

“ But doesn’t that mean he’ll be in dan- 

ger?” she queried in frank dismay. 

“ A man who goes after horse-thieves is 
likely to run into trouble, ma’am. That is, 
if he gets close to em. ‘He wouldn’t let 
anybody go with him, so I guess he figures 
he’s competent,” Beck added dryly. “ He'll 
come back all right. I'd bet on it!” 

“ But I don’t want any of you men to 
put yourselves in danger for me, for the 
things I own. I won’t have it. Haven’t 
we any law to protect us?” 

Beck shook his head. 

“ There’s law on the books; but using 
that law takes time, and in some cases, like 
this, there ain’t time to spare. You’ve got 
to make a law of your own, or those that 


somebody else makes won’t be worth much 
to you. It ain’t pleasant to have to go 
gunning for your horses and cattle; but if 
that’s the only way to hold ’em, it’s got to 
be done. It’s either go get ’em, and drive 
the thieves out, or be driven out yourself. 
You don’t want to be driven out, do you, 
ma’am?”’ 

“You know the answer to that,” she de- 
clared resolutely. “ Where is this place? 
How long will it take Hepburn to get 
there?” 

“Can't tell,” Beck replied, and again 
he spoke with a noticeable dryness of man- 
ner. “ Twenty Mile is only a short ride, 
but we got the news late. They’te probably 
gone yonder by now, and he might trail 
‘em a good many days an’ then lose ’em.” 

“ And this other—this water-hole? What 
about that?” 

Beck could not give her a direct answer. 

“Tt all depends on what sort of nester 
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this is. He might be talked out of it, 


though that ain’t likely.” 


She tapped the desk with nervous fingers. 
“ T came down to tell you about Dad last 
night; that’s why I was here,” he explained, 
as if he considered that an ex- 
planation of his presence was 


necessary. 


In his manner there was an 
curiosity 


indication of the 
which he could 
not conceal. Jane 
flushed, and her 
gaze fell. The 
man _ stood look- 
ing down at her 
golden hair, the 
soft skin of her 
cheeks and throat, 
her parted lips. 
One of his hands 
closed slowly, tight- 
ly. For a moment 
he let himself want 
her. 
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“ WHERE DID THEY COME FROM?” 
“A FELLA, HE MADE 'EM AN’ GIVE 'EM TO ME, AN’ THEY WAS TOO SMALL FOR ME” 


“IT am very glad that you did come. 
I don’t know how much you heard, or what 
you saw, but—” 

“ Nothing that I can recall, except that 
you wasn’t havin’ your own way.” 

The courtesy of this touched her, and she 
smiled her gratitude. 
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“ Dick Hilton had been an old friend of 
mine; that is, I thought he was a friend. 
He said. some things last night that I 
wouldn’t want you to misunderstand. They 
—that is, it would hurt me to think that 
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you might believe what you heard him 


say.” 


“T don’t think there’s any danger of me 
misunderstanding anything that man would 
say about you, ma’am—I mean of misun- 
derstanding his meaning, not only his 


words.”’ 




















“ That is as much assurance as could be 
given,” she replied. 


For forty-eight hours following Hepburn’s 
departure the H. C. was in a state of ex- 
pectation. Frequently, even on the first 
night, the men would stop talking at any 
unusual scund, and would listen as if they 
believed it might be the foreman returning 
—or some one bringing word that he would 
never return. The remainder of the crew 
did not have the faith in his safety that 
Beck had expressed to Jane Hunter. 

The Rev. Mr. Beal held the floor much 
of the time, preaching frequent impromptu 
sermons, and discoursing largely on small 
matters. To him the rest listened in delight 
—with the exception of Two-Bits, who was 
overawed by his kinsman’s eloquence. 

A less obvious activity of the reverend 
one’s was his unending series of pertinent 
questions. He asked them casually, and 
covered his attempts to glean information 
by long-winded comments on_ irrelevant 
subjects. Tom Beck, even, caught himself 
expressing opinions when he had not in- 
tended to; and thereafter he guarded him- 
self carefully. 

“That man’s an old fox,” he thought. 
“ He knows a heap more than he lets on— 
like some other folks!” 

Otherwise the itinerant cleric seemed 
harmless. He let no opportunity pass to 
sell his fountain pens, a stock of which he 
always carried in the pockets of his frock 
coat. He took frequent inventories of his 
property, and when he either miscounted or 
actually found some article missing, he 
turned the place upside down until the 
loss was adjusted. 

He seemed inclined to linger, for, though 
assuring the rest that his plans were not 
of mortal making, he often spoke of the 
summer’s work. He was no mean ranch- 
hand himself, and was with his brother 
much, doing everything from branding colts 
to digging post-holes. 

On the morning of the third day, Hep- 
burn not having returned, Jane called Beck 
to the house and asked if he did not think 
it wise to send help. Tom did not reply 
at once, because at this suggestion a pos- 
sibility flashed into his mind which he had 
not considered hitherto. 

“ Has he taken this chance to quit the 
country?” he asked himself. “ Has some- 
thing happened that is bound to come to 
light?” 
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Then, looking at Jane, he said aloud: 
“Your worry is in the wrong place. 


_You’re worrying over your men, and yor 


ought to be worrying over your stock. 
You’ve come into this country, and you 
want to stay; but you don’t seem to under- 
stand, quite, that this is no polite gamc 
you’re playing. When a man goes to work 
for an outfit, if he’s the right kind to be 
a top hand out here, he’s willing to do any- 
thing that comes up, even if it’s risking hic 
life. That ain’t right pleasant to think 
about, ma’am,; but we all understand it. 
If it has to be, it has to be; no choice. 
If you’re going to worry more about your 


men than you doin havin’ them hold up 


your end of the game, you ain’t going to 
play up to your part. You can’t be soft- 
hearted and stand cff horse-thieves.” 

“* But don’t you see that I can’t feel that 
way?” she pleaded. 

“Then you’ve got to act that way, 
ma’am,” he told her. “ Your men have got 
to understand that you care whether school 
keeps or not—or school ain’t going to 
keep. Get that straight in your head.” 

He looked down at her for a moment and 
added: 

“If Hepburn don’t show up. soon, it 
might be wise to go prospectin’; but it 
won’t be best to think more about him thar 
you do about the men he’s after—at least 
it won’t be wise to show that you do. ] 
a:n’t advisin’ you to be hard-hearted. Just 
play the game; that’s all.” 

He leit her with a good deal to think 
about. 

After all, there had been no occasion for 
concern, because at noon, dust-covered and 
astride a gaunt horse, the foreman brought 
eight H. C. horses into the ranch. The 
men hastened from the dinner-table, but 
Hepburn did not respond to their queries 
and congratulations. He bore himself with 
dignity, and had an eye only for the com- 
pletion of his task. 

“‘ Open the gate to the little corral, Two- 
Bits,” he directed. 

This dene, he urged the horses within. 
Next he dragged his saddle from the big 
bay, rubbed the animal’s back solicitously, 
let him roll, and led him to the stable, where 
he measured out a lavish feed of oats. 

Meanwhile he had been surrounded by 
insistent questioners, but he put them off 
rather abruptly. When he emerged from 
the stable, slapping his palms together to 
rid them of moist horsehair, he stopped. 
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hitched up his chaps, and looked from face “T brought ’em in,” the foreman said, 
to face until his eyes met those of Tom. still staring at Beck, and biting savagely on 
Beck, who had been the last to approach. his tobacco. “ Does that mean anything?” 


Their gazes clung, Hepburn’s in challenge Beck smiled as if it did not matter much. 
now, and in the other’s an expression which “ For the present—you win,” he said. 
defied definition. The others had not caught the signifi- 
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“WE'VE COME TO STAY HERE; WE CAN TAKE CARE OF OURSELVES; WE DON'T ASK NOTHIN’ 
BUT TO BE LET ALONE, AN’ WE'RE GOIN’ TO BE LET ALONE IF WE HAVE 
TO MAKE IT STICK WITH GUN-PLay!”" 
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,cance of this ex- 
change, and when 
Dad moved for- 
ward their talk 
broke out afresh. 


a Hepburn grinned, 
t pleased at the stir. 
“Now, now! Don’t swamp a waddie 


when he comes in after next to no sleep 
an’ ridin’ from hell to breakfast,” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘ One at a time, one at a time!” 
“ Tie to the story an’ drag her past us,” 
advised Curtis. 
“Tt ain’t much,” said Hepburn, with a 
modesty that was somewhat forced. “It 


wasn’t nothin’ but a case of goin’ and get- 
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tin’ the goods. Picked up the trail at the 
mouth of Twenty Mile early the mornin’ 
after I set out, and dragged right along on 
it. There was three of ’em, so I laid pretty 
low the first day. Then one cuts off toward 
the railroad, and at night the others turned 
the horses into that old corral at the Utes’ 
buckskin camp. I waited until they got to 
sleep, saw I couldn’t sneak the stock away, 
so ’’—he spat and wiped his mustache—“ I 
just naturally scattered their fire all ways.” 

He laughed heartily. 

“'You’d ought to seen ’em coming out of 
their blankets! I dropped two shots in the 
coals and then blazed away at the first man 
up. Missed him, but cut ’em off from their 
ridin’-horses, got ours out of the corral 
while their saddle stock was stampedin’ all 
over the brush, and lit out for here, hittin’ 
the breeze. That’s about all. Stopped at 
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Webb’s last night and tried to figure out 
the men, but they’re strangers, I guess.” 

There were comments and questions. 
Then Jimmy Oliver, looking at Dad’s sad- 
dle, said: 

“ What happened to your horn, there?” 

The foreman chuckled. 

“One of ’em almost got me, boys, but a 
miss is as good as four or five days’ ride, 
ain’t it? Was circlin’ for the horses, shoot- 
in’ sideways at ’em, when one of ’em put 
some lead in betwixt me and the horn, only 
quite close to the horn, it seems.” 

“ Well, I'll be darned if you didn’t have 
a close shave!” 

Just then Jane Hunter rode up on her 
sorrel, and when she recognized her fore- 
man she smiled in relief. 

“ You’re back, and safely!” she said as 
she dismounted. 

“ With the bacon, ma’am.” 

“ An’ they almost got his bacon, Miss 
Hunter,” Oliver said. “ Look here!” He 
indicated the damaged saddle and explained. 

“ They came that close to shooting you?” 
she asked Dad. Her voice was even enough, 
but she could not conceal her dismay at 
his narrow escape. 

“Why, Miss Hunter, that ain’t nothin’. 
I was just tellin’ the boys that a miss is as 
good as a long ride. I’m your foreman, 
they was your horses—” 

“ Such things have to be,” she broke in. 

She was making an effort to be decisive 
and convincing, but her voice was not just 
steady, and Beck, at least, knew how des- 
perately she tried to play up to her part, 
to smother her impulse to show that she 
held life dearer than her property, to shrink 
from the hard facts of the hard life she 
faced. 

“ So long as I’m your foreman, nobody’s 
goin’ to get away with your stock without a 
fight,” Hepburn went on pompously, well 
satisfied with the impression he had made. 
“If necessary, they’ll come a lot closer to 
lettin’ the blessed sunshine into my carcass 
than this. There ain’t a man of us who 
wouldn’t do it for you, an’ gladly. If 
they’re goin’ to try to fleece you, they’ve 
got us to reckon with first. Ain’t that the 
truth, Tom?” 

Beck did not reply, but watched Jane 
Hunter as she stood looking down at the 
saddle with its telltale scar. 

Azariah Beal remained when the group 
broke up. He leaned low over the saddle 
and examined the leather binding about the 
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horn. He fingered it, then lowered his face 
close against it. For a moment he held so, 
and then straightened slowly. He walked 
toward the bunk-house so absorbed that he 
talked to himself, and as he passed Beck 
he was muttering something about a “ wolf 
in sheep’s clothing.” 

“ What’s that?” asked Beck. 

The clerical philosopher stopped, sur- 
prised that he had been overheard. He 
looked at Tom and blinked and rattled the 
pens in his coat-pocket, then looked about 
to see whether they were observed. 

“ Brother, when a man is honest, does 
he go to great pains to make that honesty 
evident? Does he lie to make people be- 
lieve he does not act a lie?” 

“Not usually. What are you drivin’ 
at, reverend?” 

The other stepped closer. 

“Tf you'll examine that saddle-horn, 
you'll discover that the shot which tore it 
was fired from a gun held so close that the 
powder burned the leather. More—that it 
was fired so recently that the smell of 
powder is still there. There is something 
rotten, brother, in a locality nearer than 
Denmark!” 

Beck whistled softly to himself. 


XIII 


THE mountains, which had been brown 
and saffron when Jane Hunter came to 
take possession of her ranch, grew tinted 
with green as grasses sprouted under the 
coaxing sun. Pifions were edged with lighter 
tints, contrasting sharply with the deep 
color of older growth. Service-bushes 
turned cream-color with bloom, and sage 
put out new growth. Calves, high-tailed 
and venturesome, frolicked between fre- 
quent meals from swollen udders. Birds 
nested, and shy mountain flowers completed 
their brief cycle. 

No life remained arrested, and with the 
rest the girl from the city developed. She 
took on a more robust color; her eyes, 
which had always been clear and cool, had a 
different look, and a thin sprinkling of tiny 
freckles appeared across her nose. She had 
taken to the ways of the mountains easily. 
Her modish clothing was discarded, and she 
wore brightly colored shirts, a brimmed hat, 
a drab riding-skirt, and the smallest pair of 
boots that had ever been manufactured in 
that country. 

Two-Bits was wide-eyed in his enthu- 
siasm. 
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“ My gosh, reverend!” he whispered to 
his brother. “ Look at them boots! Ain’t 
they the grandest little things you ever 
seen? Gosh, they’re too little for any spurs 
she can buy, ain’t they? Gosh!” he con- 
cluded in helpless admiration. 

The brothers had something on. This 
was evident from the way in which they 
kept apart from the others. Each evening 
they would sit on a wagon-seat or perch on 
a corral, or Azariah would stand near while 


Two-Bits groomed his little horse, Blackie, - 


and they would talk, low and confidentially, 
the parson gesticulating and Two-Bits look- 
ing far away and talking laboriously, as if 
he were memorizing something. 

The homely fellow took several mysteri- 
ous trips to town. Once he borrowed ten 
dollars from Beck and offered a buckskin 
bridle as security, which the other waved 
away with affectionate curses. 

Hepburn had been commissioned to talk 
with Cole, the nester, and determine his 
plans as they might affect the H. C. This 
took him away from the ranch repeatedly— 
so many times, in fact, that it gave Beck 
one more thing to wonder about. Also there 
was a letter for Hepburn, arriving a day 
or two after his return with the stolen 
horses, which sent him suddenly to Ute 
Crossing; thereafter he went frequently. 

There seemed no way around the poten- 
tial difficulty which the nester presented. 
As one of her last resorts, Jane sent Beck 
to the crossing to look up the record of 
the filing himself, and to confer with the 
one remaining attorney in the town. Tom 
announced his going, and Two-Bits, hearing, 
asked him to bring back a package which 
would be waiting there. 

When Beck returned that night he 
handed the gawky fellow a small parcel, 
which Two-Bits immediately stuffed into 
his shirt and carried to the supper-table. 

“Them your jooles?” Oliver asked. 

“ None of your goldarned business!” 

“« Ah, come on, old-timer, an’ let us in on 
it,” the other pleaded. “ I'll bet it’s a pres- 
ent for your best girl!” 

“ If you got to know, it’s corn-plasters for 
the corns on your brains, Jimmy,” Two- 
Bits countered. 

He hurried through his meal and from 
the table, and, with his brother, walked 
down toward the creek, where they once 
more went through their usual performance 
—this time, however, with less prompting 
from the clergyman. Then, brushing the 
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dust from his shirt and adjusting his scarf, 
Two-Bits walked nervously toward the 
ranch-house. 

Jane answered his knock with a call to 
enter. He stepped in with the package in 
his hand, but as he removed his hat the 
parcel dropped to the floor, and when he 
regained an erect position after recovering 
it his face was fiery red. 

“What’s your trouble to-night, Two- 
Bits?” Jane asked, approaching him. 

““In—” he began, and stopped to clear 
his throat. He swallowed with great diffi- 
culty. “ In—in recognition of your—your 
God—” He coughed and swallowed once 
more. 

“ What?” cried Jane in amazement. 

“In recognition of your—your God- 
given beauty an’ estim—estimable qualifi- 
cations—” 

He ran a finger inside his collar and 
dropped his hat. Perspiration stood on his 
lip in beads and his dismayed eyes roved 
the room. He moved his feet nervously. 

“In recognition of—” he began again, 
but broke off short. “ Darn it all!” he 
exploded. ‘“ My brother taught me, but I 
can’t do it—here!” He held the package 
toward her with an unsteady hand, and a 
great relief came into his eyes. “1 found 
this in the road, an’ thought mebby you 
might want ’em.” 

Controlling her desire to laugh at “his 
confusion, Jane took the package’ and’ 
turned it over in her hands. 


“ What is it, Two-Bits? Why d0 you 
bring it to me?” 
“T can’t use it—’em. I thought—” he 


began, backing rapidly toward the oor 
and moving with accelerated speed as be 
put distance between them. 

“ Two-Bits, you wait!” she commanded. 
“’m going to find out what this is before 
you go.” 

He looked about in a fresh agony of em- 
barrassment, but her order had rendered 
him unable to move. Jane broke the string, 
took off the wrapping, and opened a paper 
box. Within reposed a pair of spurs—spurs 
as small as her boots were small. They 
were beautiful products of some mountain 
forge, one-piece steel, heavily engraved by 
hand, silver-plated. Small silver chains and 
hand-tooled straps were attached, and as 
she held them up the delicate rowels jingled 
like tiny bells. 

“ Two-Bits!” she cried. 
beautiful?” 


“ Aren’t they 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” he said, and made for the 
door again. 

She caught him by the arm and made 
him look at her. 

“ Two-Bits, you lied to me! You didn’t 
find these on the road, now did you?” 

“ Well, that is—not exactly, ma’am,”’ he 
replied weakly. 

“ Where did they come from?” 

“A fella, he made ’em an’ give ’em to 
me, an’ they was too small for me, so—” 

“ Don’t you tell me another single lie! 
Where did you get them?” 

“ Well—I had ’em made,” he confessed, 
swallowing again, and speaking in a very 
faint voice. 

“ Two-Bits!” Jane seized his rough, cold 
hand, and a suggestion of tears came into 
her eyes. “ You had these made for me? 
Why, bless your heart, I’ve never had a 
finer gift before. And to think—why, you’re 
a dear!” 

“Oh, my gosh!” he whimpered, and, 
despite her detaining hand, fled the dis- 
quieting presence. 


Of all the men in that country Two-Bits 
was the only one who openly accepted Jane 
Hunter, and his devotion was caused by 
an awed appreciation of her beauty. The 
others, even her own riders, remained stolid- 
iv skeptical of her ability to measure up to 
the\ task she had undertaken; and when 
men talked of the business matters of the 
districf, they unconsciously spoke of the 
prestige of the H. C. as a thing of the past. 

Hepburn had brought back some of her 
propérty that was being driven off, but he 
had /not ended all attempts to make away 
with her horses and cattle. There were 
rumors, vague but persistent, of other dep- 
redations. Those who best knew the ways 
of the cattle country awaited the time when 
the situation must reach a crisis, when Jane 
Hunter must be put to the ordeal that 
would test her mettle. 

She was still unconscious of much of this, 
for her desire to make a place for herself 


-centered on penetrating the callousness of 


the one man whom she wanted to impress 
most of all. He remained aloof, watching 
her either with a tantalizing air of amuse- 
ment or with a subtle challenge to win his 
open friendship. There were moments 


when, as on the night after their drive to 
Ute Crossing, she wanted to throw herself 
at his feet, to beg, to plead that he would 
give her a place in his heart. 
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But that, reason told her, would be the 
last thing to win him. She must trust 
to the force of her personality to drive her 
way into his life. 

Occasiorally he would talk, for she was 
a sympathetic listener; but never did their 
conversation become intimate. The sub- 
jects he discussed were invariably abstract 
and impersonal. While listening, she studied 
the man, striving to define the quality which 
lay behind his reserve, and which held some 
strange attraction for her; but she could not 
seize and analyze it. Aside from obvious 
minor qualities, he was a closed book. 

Still she saw him at night patrolling the 
cottonwoods before he slept! 

She could not know what went on in the 
heart of that man, of the fight he waged 
with himself, of his struggle to stick to his 
creed—never to take a chance. He did not 
know that she was aware of those nightly 
vigils. 

The first had been on that night after 
he had played with her pride and her high 
spirits. Returned to the bunk-house, he 
had suddenly seen her not as a smart, ca- 
pable stranger, but as a girl, alone, facing 
a new life, surrounded by strange people 
and unfriendly influences. He sensed a 
genuine pity for her, and walked back to 
look about the place and see that all was 
well, as he might have watched over a 
sleeping child. 

And then, on the day when the sorrel 
threw her, he had held her body, and the 
man in him had been stirred. When next 
he paced those shadows it was not as a 
protector of some defenseless life, but as 
one who tenderly lays siege to the heart 
of a woman. 

He did not admit that even to himself, 
however. He reasoned that he was protect- 
ing her because she was a stranger in a 
strange land, and that the impulse was only 
one of kindness. But this was a conscious 
lie; for, as he stood under the stars with the 
cool, quiet night all about him, he could 
hear her voice in the murmur of the creek, 
could hear her skirts rustling in the soft 
sigh of the wind in the trees, could feel her 
presence near him when he was quite alone. 

He fought it off—fought stubbornly, 
coldly, because he did not know love, did 
not know the ground into which he was 
being carried. 

Women? He had had many experiences, 
but all of them had been casual, mere sur- 
face rifflings, and never had he been stirred 

















as this woman stirred him. It was entirely 
new, and Tom Beck feared that which he 
did not know. 

He was accustomed to talk to his horses, 
as men will who love horses. While he rode 
the gulches alone, he would reason aloud 
with his own roan, or with the H. C. black 
or bay he used. 

“ Why, old stager, we can’t take a chance 
like that,” he said time after time. “‘ We’ve 
kept our heels out-of trouble by playing 
a close game, an’ not gettin’ out on a limb; 
but up to now everything that come along 
has been boy’s play compared to this. If 
a hombre took a chance with his love, it 
would be the limit, wouldn’t it? He’d have 
his stack on the table, an’ the deal wouldn’t 
be more than started!” 

Talking thus with his horses, he spoke 
earnestly, soberly, of the loves of other 
men. He recalled the marriages he had 
known between men and women who were 
from the same stocks, who knew none but 
the same life. So many had been failures! 
And this girl, of whom he dreamed at night 
and thought by day, scarcely spoke his 
language as yet! 

But he could not argue away the disturb- 
ing impulse. He could cover it, hide it 
from others, hide it from himself at times, 
but drive it out? Never! 

Tom’s report to Jane, after his trip to 
town, offered no encouragement. The filing 
had been legally accomplished, and its sig- 
nificance was further impressed on the girl 
when he said: 

“Tt’s a mighty popular subject in town, 
ma’am. Everybody’s interested.” 

“TI suppose they all think it will mean 
trouble for me?” 

“ Yes, an’ they’re likely to be right.” 

She shook her head sharply’. 

“We don’t want trouble, but if it does 
come we must meet it half-way.” 

She leaned forward determinedly, and 
Beck stirred in his chair. It was a gesture 
of delight, for those had been almost his 
very words to Hepburn when they cleared 
their relationships of pretense; but all that 
he said was: 

“ That’s the easiest way to take trouble 
on.” 

Just then Hepburn came in with his re- 
port on his visit to the Hole. 

“The old fellow seems reasonable, Miss 
Hunter,” he said ponderously. ‘“ He don’t 


look like he’s a permanent neighbor, even 
if he has bought some cows from Webb, 
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which I found out to-day. He’s poor as a 
church mouse, to begin with—” 

“ And buyin’ more cattle?” put in Beck. 

“They were old stock, an’ I guess Webb 
was glad to get rid of ’em,” the foreman said 
with a wave of his hand; yet he did not re- 
turn Beck’s searching gaze. “Cole told 
me he didn’t have any intention of fencin’ 
up the water, so I guess there ain’t anything 
to fret you, Miss Hunter. I sounded him 
out on buyin’, but didn’t get far. He’s a 


. Shiftless old cuss, from the look of things. 


He may not even last the summer out.” 

Tom left, and afterward Hepburn talked 
at length of the situation, minimizing the 
menace that the others saw, urging Jane to 
put the matter out of her mind. But the 
girl was not. satisfied, and the next day, 
with Tom, she rode off toward the Hole. 

They made an early start, riding out of 
the ranch just as the sun topped the heights 
to the eastward. Dew hung heavily on the 
sage, from which a fresh, clean fragrance 
rose as their horses stirred the bushes. Their 
shadows were thrown far in advance as they 
followed a narrow gulch, and the sunlight 
was caught and concentrated and scattered 
again as the drops flew from leaf and twig. 

The girl breathed deeply of the light, 
sweet air, and looked at Beck with a little 
laugh as of relief. 

“When I sit at that desk I feel like a 
prosaic business woman whose interest is 
in ledgers,” she said; “ but when I ride in 
this country I feel like a character in some 
romantic story.” 

Tom scratched his chin thoughtfully. 

“ That’s too bad, ma’am,” he said. 

“ Which?” 

“ Both.” 

“T can see disadvantages in the first, but 
why the other?” 

“‘T guess I ain’t struck much with stories. 
Used to read ’em—used to get real inter- 
ested in some—but that was before I com- 
menced to get interested in folks.” 

“ Yes?” said Jane encouragingly. 

“ Folks are mighty interestin’. The best 
fun I get is watching folks, studying them. 
I’ve been around considerable among men, 
but I never seen things happen in life like 
writers make things happen in books, 
Everything works out’'so lovely in books; 
folks never make mistakes in anything— 
that is, the heroes don’t. Why, even love 
works out right in books.” 

He spoke the last in a lowered voice, as 
if he talked of a sacred thing that had been 
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mistreated. Unconsciously he had voiced 
the fear that had grown in his own soul, and 
when he turned to look at her his eyes re- 
flected a queer mental conflict that was 
almost fright. 

She caught something of his mood, and 
waited a moment to summon the courage 
to ask, very gently: 

“* And doesn’t love work out in life?” 

He shook his head. 

“ Seldom, ma’am. In books folks gamble 
with it like it was—why, ma’am, like their 
love was a white chip.” 

Again he spoke as of a sacrilege, and his 
earnestness, though he did not appear to be 
thinking of her, confused the girl. The 
wordless interval which followed was dis- 
tressing to her, so she said: 

“And the other forms of expression? 
Music? Poetry? Painting?” 

“ You’ve got me on music,” he confessed 
with a laugh. “ I’ve heard greasers playin’ 
fandangos on busted old guitars that 
sounded a lot sweeter to me than any 
band I ever heard. As for poetry—I don’t 
know.” He shook his head. “I read 
some; tried to understand it, but it seems all 
messed up with words, as if poets liked to 
take the long, painful way of telling things. 
I expect poets want to tell something that’s 
sort of delicate an’ beautiful. Now and 
then I’ve got a funny feel out of poetry, 
but it ain’t anything to me like, say, seeing 
a bunch of little quail run along under the 
brush, heads up, lookin’ back at you, whis- 
tlin’ to each other. That’s the most delicate 
thing I’ve ever seen or heard. I’ve seen 
some paintings in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; once in Chicago and once in 
Denver. I don’t know. They don’t get 
my idea of it. I never want to see anything 
more beautiful than sunrise over the Grand 
Cafion, sunsets over these hills, a dust-storm 
on the desert, snow blowin’ before a norther 
off the ridges, and things like that. God, 
who’s such a close friend to the reverend, 
and who I don’t know much about, is as 
good a painter as any I’ve ever seen.” 

He said no more, but rode on, apparently 
thinking of much more that might be said. 
Jane watched him carefully, a hungry look 
coming into her eyes. His words had partly 
analyzed him for her. 

He was real. He was the most real 
human being she had ever known—real be- 
cause he lived a real life, because he appre- 
ciated realities. He was sufficient to him- 


self, finding such an interest in life about 
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him that his own impressions and reactions 
were the most important things. 

All her life she had been fed on the arti- 
ficial, living on a soft pad of unrealities 
which covered and hid from her the bed- 
rock foundation of existence. Within the 
last weeks she had had her first taste of 
the real, had been face to face with life 
and with herself. It had been sweet and 
inspiring; she felt a great urge for more 
of this new experience, and her mind sped 
ahead into the vague future, which even 
her imagination could not picture, because 





the new foun- 
dation under 
her feet was 
as yet unfa- 
miliar. But in 
spite of that 
vagueness she , 

thrilled, and as she peered forward eagerly 
she saw this man, this clean, frank man, 
ever at her side. 

And yet he had spoken of love as a gam- 
ble which did not work itself out in life. A 
sharp stab of shame shot through her heart, 
for she had once handled her love as if it 
had been a white chip. She had been will- 
ing to chance it as a thing of little value, 
and she knew that to him that would be the 
outraging of a sacred thing. 

And again she heard the pronouncement 
of Hilton—‘“ You cannot stand alone! You 
will fail!” 

A knave, she now knew, but he knew 
her as she had been. And could he be 
right? Could she become a woman on 
whom a real man’s love would not be 
wasted? She did not know; she dared not 
think further; so she drove back her doubts 
and said: 

“ There’s one question I want to ask, and 




















I want your honest answer. 
opinion of Hepburn?” 


Beck looked at her with that twinkle in 


his eye again. 
“Tn just what way, ma’am?” 


(a 


a 


EIS VISIT WAS NOT FINANCIALLY PRODUCTIVE, BUT HE OBSERVED 
LONG ROWS OF POSTS SET BY THREE MEXICANS, AND SAW 
WIRE BEING STRETCHED UPON THEM 


“ At times he seems reluctant to talk to 
me, as if he knew morg than he wanted 
to tell; and again I’ve had a notion he didn’t 
want me asking about certain ranch mat- 
ters at all. I confess to you that with all 
the talk of thieving I’ve wondered if he 
didn’t know more about it than he gave 
me to understand; but what he did the 
other day seems, in all reason, to wipe that 
suspicion out.” 

“It seems you’ve answered your own 
question,” Beck remarked. ‘“ When you’ve 
said that he went a long ways to prove that 
he’s the man you want by what he’s just 
done, you’ve said all there was to say.” 

“ But do you mean that?” Jane insisted. 
“ Are you keeping some suspicion of your 
own from me?” 

He deliberated a moment, then smiled. 
“It’s easy to suspect, but it don’t pay 
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What is your 
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very big until you know somethin’. 
you don’t need to.” 

They climbed out of the gulch, their 
horses breathing loudly as they made the 
last steep ascent and gained the ridge they 





were to follow. There was little more talk 
until they stopped and sat looking down 
across the great flat-bottomed cavity of 
Devil’s Hole. It was a pear-shaped depres- 
sion, perhaps four miles from rim to rim at 
the widest point, and fully a score of miles 
in length. Its sides were sprinkled with 
cedars which clung to the sheer cliffs de- 
terminedly, but its bottom was blanketed 
with thrifty sage-brush, purple in the sun- 
light that was just then slanting across the 
floor, and beneath the sheen they could see 
the bright green of new grasses. 

A dark line marked with the clarity of a 
map the course of the creek, and half-way 
down toward the neck of the Hole was a 
small cabin erected by the man who had 
filed on the land for Colonel Hunter, and 
who had drifted on without establishing 
title 
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“There’s your neighbor,” Beck said, 
pointing to the cabin. 


XIV 


Jane looked for a moment, then lifted 
her eyes to the country which showed 
through the narrow outlet of the deep val- 
ley. Behind her endless ridges tossed up- 
ward to a sharp horizon, but out through 
that gap the range lay in a vast basin, rising 
gently to diminutive lavender buttes plas- 
tered against the sky many miles away. It 
seemed soft and vague and unreal—like 
one of the unreal paintings that Beck had 
seen hanging within walls. 

Tom led the way through trees and 
among upstanding ledges of rock into the 
narrow and dangerous trail. As he went 
down, his big roan picking the way quickly 
yet cautiously, he half turned in his saddle 
to explain the significance of the descent. 

It was the only egress on that side of the 
Hole. There was one trail on the far side, 
so steep and hazardous that a man must 
lead his horse either up or down. The only 
other outlet was through the narrow gap 
where the wash of flood water during storms 
had made the going easy for men and stock. 
Out to the northwest, however, lay miles 
of desert—the great basin of which Jane 
had had a glimpse—good enough to use for 
range in three seasons of the year, but in 
summer becoming parched and useless. In 
the Hole, cattle could feed on the abundant 
grama and could drink from the creek; 
but getting them out and over the divide 
to the more plentiful water of Coyote Creek 
was an undertaking. 

“ That’s the danger,” he told her. “ It’s 
a long, hard climb for stock in good shape, 
but if anything should happen to prevent 
your stock from drinkin’ down here, and 
they should get low from lack of water, 
why, then you’d leave a lot of ‘em down 
there if you tried to bring ’em up.” 

He pointed over the abrupt drop at his 
left, where a pebble would fall hundreds of 
feet before striking again. On the other 
side, his right chap scrubbed the face of 
the cliff, so narrow was the ledge to which 
they clung. Jane drew back as she looked. 

Finally they reached the flat and swung 
along at a free trot through the sage. 

“ There’s water here now,” Beck ex- 
plained as they followed the steep creek 
bank, “-but that don’t last. It’s mighty 
low right this mornin’. The creek sinks 


when it don’t rain, an’ it’s been comin’ up 
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in just one spot for years. That’s what 
makes it dangerous for you.” 

They approached the cabin. A mare and 
a newly born colt eyed them suspiciously. 
An ancient wagon, its top tattered, its tires 
red with rust, stood close beside a frail 
corral. Fire-wood was scattered about; 
here was an ax with a broken helve, there 
a rust-eaten shovel, and the whole place 
spoke of poverty. And yet, piled against 
the cabin, was spool upon spool of new 
barbed wire! 

“ Fence!” muttered Beck. 

“ But Mr. Hepburn said—” 

“Yeah, I recall what he said.” 

Just then the canvas which served as a 
door was thrown back, and the girl stepped 
out. She stood just across the threshold, 
looking at them, sullen and defiant. 

“ Good morning,” said Jane. 

“ Howdy,” replied the girl indifferently. 

An awkward pause. Evidently she would 
volunteer no more. 

“ Your dad around?” Beck asked. 

“What do you want with him?”—a de- 
mand rather than a question. 

“T am Miss Hunter. I own the—” 

“ Oh, I know who you are!” the girl cut 
in defiantiy. 

“TI came down here to talk to your 
father. We are neighbors. If we are to 
be good neighbors, there are things we must 
discuss.” 

Jane was unpoised by the attitude of 
the other, but she dismounted and walked 
toward the cabin. 

“What did you want with him?” the 
girl asked again. 

“T want to ask some things about your 
plans.” 

“ And what is our business to you?” the 
girl said defiantly. 

“Tt may be a great deal to me. That 
is why I am frank in coming here. For 
years this place has been range for H. C._ 
cattle. Recently water has been short. 
You have wire, and evidently are going to 
fence; but I don’t come as an enemy. Now 
that you are here, I want to make the 
best of it.” 

“ But you don’t want us here!” 

The simple declaration, voiced with that 
same defiance, confused Jane; then she met 
the other on her own ground. 

“ No, we don’t want you here unless you 
will work with us as we all try to work 
together. I think you will do that, because 
it is the wiser—”’ 
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“So you start out workin’ with us by 
lookin’ up our claim, the way we filed it, 
before you come to talk!” 

“ Yes, I did that. I wanted to be sure 
just what your rights were before I came to 
talk business.” 

“Well, you know now. You know no 
lawyers can run us off. Ain’t that enough? 
If you know we’ve got rights, what do you 
come here for?” The girl stopped, but 
before Jane could reply she went on, her 
eyes flashing sudden heat: “‘ You don’t want 
us here, but we’ve come to stay, an’ from 
the way you’ve started in to talk your busi- 
ness I guess that’s all you’ll find out.” 

Jane eyed her for an interval, then said: 

“You and I are the only women for miles 
about in this country. We are near neigh- 
bors as neighbors go in the mountains; do 
you think this is the best way to start 
in being friends?” 

“But who said anything about bein’ 
friends?” 

‘1 want to be your friend.” The sincer- 
ity of this balked the girl, and her eyes be- 
came puzzled. “I want to be your friend, 
and want you for my friend. We can help 
each other in a good many ways.” 

“T don’t recollect askin’ for your help.” 

“No, but I want to give it to you, and 
I want to ask yours in return. We are 
here in a big country. We are all more or 
less dependent on those about us. None 
of us can get along so well alone as we can 
by working together.” 

“ Like turnin’ folks out in the rain at 
night, for instance?” 

Jane’s cheeks flamed. 

“| don’t understand,” she said. 

“ Think it over, an’ maybe you will!” 

The girl’s eyes blazed uncovered hate, 
but as they took Jane in again from hat 
to boots a curious envy showed in them. 

“T’ve seen how much you big outfits 
want to kelp poor folks before,” she said 
bitterly. “ I know all about that! Maybe 
it’s a good thing you come here to-day, so 
you'll get to understand first hand, instead 
of sendin’ your men around to learn things 
for you. I'll tell you something. We've 
come a long ways. We’ve been on the move 
ever since I can recollect. Folks have of- 
fered to help us before, an’ they have helped 
us—to decide to move. We’ve come to stay 
here; we can take care of ourselves; we 
don’t ask nothin’ but to be let alone, an’ 
we’re goin’ to be let alone if we have to 
make it stick with gun-play!” 

6 
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She had advanced, and, her hands on her 
hips, her weight on one foot, she spoke 
the last with her face close to Jane’s, her 
head nodding in slow emphasis. , 

“T trust it won’t come to that,” Jane 
said evenly. She had not flinched, but she 
studied the girl carefully, impersonally, 
though the color in her cheeks had died. 
Her face was in repose, her bearing digni- 
fied and assured, yet without suggestion of 
any superficial superiority. “If it does 
come to that, it will not be because I am 
unwilling to do all that is reasonable. I 
have come down here to talk to you, which 
should be evidence of my good faith. I 
have been frank. You meet me as if I 
had come to cheat you or drive you out. 
I don’t think that is fair.” 

The other drew back a step and looked 
at Jane, puzzled again. Her face, in spite 
of its forbidding expression, was beautiful. 

“That sounds all right,” she said at 
length; “but I’ve heard it before, and I 
know how much it’s worth. You ain’t my 
kind. You don’t belong here, and I do. 
You don’t want to be my friend; you 
wouldn’t know how. All we want is to be 
let alone. Our business ain’t yours, an’ 
we won't try to make yours ours. Have 
you said all you wanted to say?” 

“No, not quite all; but if you won’t 
listen to me, if you won’t believe me, there 
is only one more thing I can say. You will 
know where to find me any time you want 
to talk to me. I will be ready to work with 
you, to do my share, and maybe a little 
more. I hope there will be no trouble, for 
it would force me to make my share of 
that.” 

Jane turned abruptly and walked toward 
Beck. 

The man had purposely held aloof to 
watch the encounter between the two wo- 
men. He had been certain that the meeting 
would be anything but amicable, and it 
was like other situations into which he had 
let Jane Hunter walk, just to see how she 
would handle herself. Usually the result 
only amused him, but to-day he had 
watched Jane bear up admirably under 
difficult circumstances, refusing to be an- 
gered or confused, refusing to plead, yet, 
while retaining her dignity, leaving the door 
to friendship open. 

As Jane mounted, Bobby Cole stepped 
back into her cabin without a word, and 
the riders turned back on the way they 
hed come. 
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“ T’ve been wonderin’,” Beck said after a 
time, “ how this old codger rakes up the 
dust to buy cattle and wire.” 

Jane did not reply. She wondered at 
that, too; but there was another wonder 
in her mind about another and more human 
mystery, going back to a night of storm-in 
the heavens and storm in human hearts. 
How did Bobby Cole know that she had 
turned Dick Hilton out? 

As they went silently, each thinking of 
significant things which had been revealed, 
the girl threw back the curtain in the door- 
way and watched them. 

“T hate you!” she whispered, looking at 
Jane Hunter. “I hate you because you 
turned him out, and because you’re you!” 
She stood a long time watching them, and 
with the darkness in her face there finally 
mingled another quality—envy again. 

After a time Jane said to Beck: 

“ A queer creature, that girl—and pret- 
ty, too.” 

“ Ain’t she, though? Poor kid! I’ve 
seen ’em before, kids of movers like that, 
not so good-lookin’, not so smart as she is, 
but like her because they was always sus- 
picious, always ready to scrap. . It’s because 
they’ve never had a chance to be decent, 
brought up in a wagon that way.” . 

“ A shame,” Jane whispered. 

“T like kids,” he said later, as if his 
mind had been on nothing else. “ I like all 
kids, but I feel sorry for a lot of ’em— 
for most of ’em. Every kid that’s born 
ought to have a chance, a fair show against 
the world, because the old world don’t seem 
to like kids any too much. That girl didn’t 
have a chance, never will have it. She was 
marked from the day she was born. 

“ Why, ma’am, one winter I worked for a 
cow-man down in the Salt River valley, in 
Arizona. He didn’t have a big outfit, he 
didn’t have much luck—trouble with his 
water, his cattle got sick, his horses didn’t 
do well, and he had just one dose of trouble 
after another. But he had three kids, all 
in a row they seemed ”— indicating progres- 
sive heights with his hand. “I think they 
was the happiest kids I’ve ever seen. I 
always think of ’em when I ‘see kids that 
have had to grow up like that girl. I re- 
member those mornings when we used ‘9 
start out for a day’s ride, looking back ano 
seeing those kids playing in the dirt beside 
the rose-bushes. Their clothes was dirty 
the minute they stepped outside, and their 
hands an’ faces was a sight from the ’dobe, 
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but there was roses in their cheeks as bright 
as the roses on the bushes, and they laughed 
loud, and their eyes always smiled—like 
that Arizona sky, which ain’t got a match 
anywhere. 

“ Well, ma’am, this man and his wife 
just buckled down an’ bucked old Mr. Hard 
Luck from the word go for them kids. They 
sure thought the world of ’em. I guess that 
was what put the roses in their cheeks an’ 
the smiles in their eyes. I'll never forget 
those kids by the rose-bushes, with some- 
body to care for ’em an’ work their hearts 
out for ’em. That’s the way kids ought 
to grow up; not like that poor young cata- 
mount grew up.” 

He smiled in reminiscence, and his smile 
was tender. 

“Roses and kids,” he repeated after a 
while. ‘“ They ought to go together.” 

He looked at Jane and saw that her eyes 
were filmed. She rode closer to him, until 
her knee touched his chap. 

“T think that is a beautiful idea—roses 
and kids,” she said. “I shall always re- 
member it.” 

She knew, now, the man she loved, the 
man whose love she would-win, the man 
behind that exasperating front of caution. 
His clear eyes and keen mind were inter- 
ested only in realities, and yet he could dis- 
play a tenderness more delicate than she 
had ever before encountered in men. He 
was strong, and as gentle as he was strong; 
he was generous, while a skeptic; he had 
poise and personality. He could liken love 
to a poker-chip, and yet, without using the 
word, could make her know that he held 
love sacred! 

She raised her hand to that locket again, 
and held it tightly in her small palm. 

XV 

THE water in Devil’s Hole was fenced. 

It was the Rev. Azariah Beal who brought 
word of the fencing. He had made a circuit 
of the ranches, holding services and selling 
pens, and on his way back from the lower 
reaches of Coyote Creek he stopped to call 
on the Coles. His visit was not financial- 
ly productive, but he observed long rows 
of posts set by three Mexicans, and saw 
wire being stretched on them. 

Another thing he saw, which he did not 
ruention to Hepburn. Bobby Cole was rid- 
ing beside a man—a man who did not wear 
the dress of her country, but swagger rid- 
ing-clothes; who did not talk with the self- 
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consciousness of a mountain man when he 
rides beside a pretty girl, but who leaned 
toward her and talked engagingly, so engag- 
ingly that the girl lost her hostile attitude 
and looked up into his face with wide, 
eager eyes. 

The fencing stirred the country as -noth- 
ing had done since the first and only time 
that sheep-bands attempted to come in. 
There was talk of it in town, there was 
talk of it when men met on trail or road, 
there was talk of it in ranch-houses down 
the creek, and there was talk of it else- 
where, in stealthy jubilation. 

Riley, of the Bar Z, rode the thirty miles 
from his ranch to discuss the situation with 
Jane Hunter. 

“T don’t guess you quite understand how 
serious it is, Miss Hunter,” he said after 
they had talked a time. “ Do you realize 
that if we have a dry summer—and it’s 
startin’ ovt that way—this is goin’ to cut 
ycur cattle off some of your best range? 
It r-ay break you.” 

“ T understand that, Mr. Riley,” she said, 
leaning across her desk; “but there are 
other things I do not understand, and I 
am inclined to believe that they are of first 
importance. Without understanding them, 
this condition cannot be remedied.” 

He gave evidence of his surprise. 

“T’m not wanted here,” she went on. 
“T’m not wanted, because the H. C. is a 
rich prize. It seems to be the accepted 
opinion that I cannot stay, that I will be 
unable to stand my ground. Now I want to 
know why. I want to know who is going 
to drive me out. Some one is behind this 
nester, I am convinced, and it is the influ- 
ence behind the things we can see that is 
dangerous. Loss of range is serious, surely; 
but what is the reason for the loss? That 
is what I want to know!” 

Riley eyed her with approval. 

“T came up here with the idea that you 
didn’t understand, but I guess you do,” 
he said quietly. ‘“ You’ve got the situa- 
tion sized up right, but there’s one thing 
I want to tell you. So far only one blow 
has been struck; it has fallen on you. The 
next and the next may fall on you, but every 
time you’re hurt it’s goin’ to hurt the rest 
of us, too. That makes your fight our 
fight. If you fail, others are likely to fail. 
Now I’ve lived here too long in peace, after 
fighting for that peace, to stand by and see 
trouble start again if I can help it. I’m 
of the old school, Miss Hunter; your uncle 
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and I came in here together. I thix’: a lot 
of his ranch, and—well, if it comes to a 
fight, I can fight again beside his heir as 
I fought by his side. But let me tell you 
that it won’t be pleasant for a woman. 
Cattle wars ain’t gentle affairs. They can’t 
be, if they’re going to be short wars, 
There’s three things to be used—just three 
—guns and rope and nerve.” 

“T trust I can stand unpleasantness if 
necessary,” was her reply. 

Riley was impressed with the girl’s cour- 
age, but, like the others, he was reluctant 
to believe that she was made of the stuff 
that could recognize disaster and fight it 
out, her strength unweakened by panic. 

Another visitor was there that day—Pat 
Webb. Jimmy Oliver had found one of 
his colts badly cut on wire, and had brought 
it in. Webb had come to see the animal, 
and had lingered to talk intimately with 
Hepburn. 

This gave Beck much to think about. 
He was saddling his horse at noon when 
Hepburn approached and asked his plans 
for the balance of the day. 

“It depends on what I find. I’m after 
horses first, but I might have a look at 
other things. There’s so blamed much hap- 
penin’ around here that it pays a man to 
look sharp.” 

“ You’d better cut out that sort of talk, 
Beck.” 

“ What talk?” Tom inquired mockingly. 
“‘ Seems to me, if you didn’t know any more 
than I do, you wouldn’t be so easily roiled 
up, Hepburn.” 

“You mind your business and I’ll look 
after mine,” the foreman warned him, 
breathing heavily. ‘“ About one more break 
from you, and we’ll part company!” 

His eyes glittered ominously, and his face 
was malicious. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” Beck said. 
“ This outfit’s a little too small for you and 
me. It seems to shrink every day, Dad. 
Maybe, some time, you’ll have to go; but 
just keep this in your head—I’ve promised 
Miss Hunter to stay, and my word is good.” 

He mounted and rode off. Hepburn, 
walking slowly toward the stable, twirled 
his mustache speculatively, one eyelid 
drooped, as if he saw faintly a plan which 
promised to solve certain perplexities. 

Beck was cautious that afternoon, as he 
had trained himself to be when riding alone. 
He kept an eye on the back trail and 
scanned both gulches when he rode a ridge; 
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“ON SUCH EVIDENCE YOU WOULD CHARGE A MAN WITH ATTEMPTED MURDER AND TURN HIM 


OVER TO THE LAW?” 


but, cautious as he was, ‘he did not see 
the two riders who sat on quiet horses be- 
neath a spreading juniper-tree at the head 
of Twenty Mile. 

It was after dark when le returned to the 
ranch, and the moon was shining. The 
others were at supper. He threw his gun 
and chaps into the bunk-house and fed his 
horse. As he walked down toward the 
ranch-house, the other men were straggling 
out, and their dining-room was empty. 
Carlotta brought him steaming food, and 
he ate with gusto. 


SHE CRIED. “BECAUSE THERE WERE EMPTY— 


When he had nearly finished Jane en- 
tered, and he started to rise, but she made 
him remain seated. 

“What do you suppose that man Webb 
is doing here?” she asked. “ Hepburn ex- 
plains that he is trying to arrange to send 
a representative with our round-up.” 

“ Whatever he’s doin’ here, it ain’t for 
your good,” he replied. 

“ Nor yours.” 

“Don’t you worry about mine, ma’am, 
and unless he’s a lot smarter than I think 
he is, or unless he’s got lots of help, don’t 
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—SHELLS IN HIS REVOLVER? WHY, I WAS WITH HIM WHEN HE CAME DOWN THE ROAD, AND 


HE DID SHOOT AT A COYOTE—THREE TIMES” 


figure he’s goin’ to do you any great harm. 
He’s just a low-down—” 

A man was running toward the house, 
and he broke off to listen. 

Two-Bits came hurriedly into the room, 
his eyes wide, his face white, showing none 
of his usual confusion at Jane’s presence. 

“Tommy, they want you,” he said. 

“Yeah? What for, Two-Bits?” 

“I don’t know, Tommy. Hepburn an’ 
Riley an’ Webb an’ the rest want you. I 
don’t know what it is, Tommy, but it must 
be serious.” 


Tom saw the anxiety in Jane’s eyes. 
She did not put her query into words. It 
was not necessary, for he knew what she 
meant. 

“T ain’t got an idea, ma’am,” he said in 
reply, “but I'll go find out. You're all 
wound up, Two-Bits!” 

“My gosh, Tommy, they acted funny! 
Have you done anything?” the cowboy 
asked in an undertone as they left the house. 

“A lot, Two-Bits. I sure hope they 
don’t go proddin’ into my awful past. 
They might find some terrible things.” 
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He hooked his arm through the other’s 
and laughed at the boy’s apprehension. 

But Beck knew that something of grave 
consequence impended the instant he set 
foot in the bunk-house, for the men, who 
had been talking in low tones, stopped and 
eyed him in sober silence. Afterward he 
had a distinct recollection of Two-Bits slip- 
ping along the wall, looking at him over his 
shoulder with the freckles showing against 
his white skin in great blotches. 

Hepburn, Riley, and Webb sat on one 
bed. The foreman was leaning back, his 
hands clasping one knee, but he chewed 
his tobacco with nervous vigor. 

“The reverend about to offer prayer?” 
Tom asked easily. 

There was no responsive smile on any 
face. Some one coughed loudly and sharp- 
ly, as if it had been an unnecessary cough. 
Tom halted. 

“T’m here. What’s up?” he asked quiet- 
ly. “ This is like a funeral—or a trial.” 

At that Hepburn cleared his throat. 

“ Want to ask you somethin’, Beck. I 
want you to tell these other men what you 
said to me this noon.” 

Tom hitched up his belt. 

“Tf you want ’em to know, why don’t 
you speak the piece yourself? You recall 
it, don’t you?” 

“ Better talk, Tom,” Riley advised. 

“T don’t know what this is all about. 
I don’t know what difference what I said to 
Hepburn can make to the rest of you, but 
I respect your opinion, Riley, and if he’s 
willing for you to know what I said, I sure 
am willing to repeat it. Hepburn and I 
have had a little argument. It’s been goin’ 
on for some time. He’d be pleased to have 
me move on, I take it, but I sort of like 
this outfit.” 

“Go on,” Hepburn said impatiently. 

“T told you, Hepburn, and I'll tell you 
again, that this ranch is gettin’ a little small 
to hold both of us. It seems to shrink 
every day, and I don’t get good elbow- 
room any more; but so far as I’m concerned 
I’m more or less permanent.” 

Webb nodded. Riley shifted uneasily, 
looking from Beck to Hepburn, frankly 
puzzled. 


“ Yes, that’s what you said to me. Now 


will you tell the boys where you rode this 
afternoon?” 

Beck eyed him a long moment, and the 
foreman stared back, confident, but not 
quite composed, his little eyes dark. Once 
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he bit his chew savagely, but his expression 
did not change. 

“TI rode out of here straight up Sunny 
Gulch, climbed out at the head, rode those 
little dry gulches as far down as Twenty 
Mile, and came up the far ridge. Then 
I took a circle to ihe east and came home 
by the road.” 

“ You admit bein’ at the head of Twenty 
Mile, then?” 

“ Admit it? Yes.” 

“What time?” 

“Three o’clock or thereabouts,” Beck 
said, after a pause in which he considered. 

“ See any other men?” 

“ Not a man until I got back.” 

Hepburn looked about. Two-Bits mut- 
tered low to himself. Riley slowly dragged 
a spur across the floor. Beck’s eyes were 
on Hepburn; every other eye in the room 
was on Beck. 

“ Then will you tell the boys how come 
this?” 

The foreman drew a gun and holster from 
behind him. It was Beck’s gun. He drew 
it from the case, broke it, and dropped the 
cartridges into his palm. 

Three of the shells were empty. 

The two gave each other stare for stare. 
Hepburn was breathing rapidly, but his 
look was that of a man who faces a crisis 
with all confidence. Beck did not move 
or speak. His eyes smoldered, and his face 
settled into stern lines. Then the smolder- 
ing burst into a blaze, and before his glare 
the foreman’s hand, holding the cartridges, 
trembled. Hepburn closed it quickly and 
looked down, and though he had been the 
accuser he was now on the defense. 

“Somebody fired three shots at me at 
the head of Twenty Mile at three o’clock 
this afternoon,” the foreman said. 

It was an indictment, yet it was voiced 
more in a manner of defense than in ac- 
cusation. With it Beck’s expression 
changed; it became alert, as if following 
some play upon which great stakes hung, 
but following it intelligently, with an insight 
into the meaning of the game. 

“T can explain those empty shells. I 
took a shot at a coyote on the way back. 
I didn’t see you, Hepburn, after I left 
here this afternoon until I got back:” 

Webb got up. 

“TI guess that makes the case,” he said 
to no one in particular. “ I was with Dad,” 
he went on, speaking to Tom. “ He was 
ten rod ahead of me. The shots come 
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from above and landed all around him. 
We didn’t have to look very hard for some- 
bedy wao wants to get rid of Dad, but we 
wanted it from you, Beck!” 

Triumph was in his little beady eyes and 
on his mottled face. There was a shuffling 
of feet. Tom hooked one thumb in his belt 
with a slow, uncertain movement. His eyes 
were fixed on Hepburn’s face, prying, 
searching, striving to force a meeting. But 
the foreman would not look at Beck; he 
busied himself stuffing the evidence into his 
shirt-pocket. 

Riley rose, and the low stir which had 
followed the revelation subsided. 

“Tsn’t there something else you want..to 
say, Beck?” he asked. “ Didn’t you see 
any other man? Can’t you say something 
for yourself?” 

“T didn’t see another man this after- 
noon,” Beck replied, still striving to make 
Hepburn meet his gaze. “ Besides, there 
don’t seem to be much to say. I’ve told 
my story. It’s simple enough. You’ve 
heard the other story, which seems simple 
enough. Now it’s my word against Hep- 
burn’s—an’ Webb’s ”—as if the last were 
an afterthought and of little importance. 

Riley faced the circle of listeners. 

“ This is no boy’s play,” he said grimly. 
“ The foreman of the biggest outfit in this 
country has been shot at—shot at by some- 
body who didn’t come from cover and give 
him even a fair show for a fight. We know 
that there’s been bad blood between these 
two men; Beck has admitted that. I hate 
to think that he lost his head over a quar- 
rel, and that he’d fight a man from cover, 
but it looks bad. We can’t have this go 
on. There’s been stealing and rumors of 
stealing for months. There’s trouble com- 
in’ over water and fence. We've got 
along like good neighbors for years, but now 
trouble seems to be in the air. I don’t 
see that there’s much to it but to take Tom 
to town an’ turn him over to the sheriff; 
unless ”—facing Beck—‘ Tommy, ain’t 
there anything you want to say? You’ve 
refused once, but I keep thinkin’ you’ve got 
something else you could tell us.” 

“No, Riley, I’d be taking a chance by 
doing more talkin’ to-night. I’ll do it when 
it ‘Il do me more good,” he said; but at 
his own words, brave though they sounded, 
his heart sank and a rage boiled up in him. 

“ Then I’m afraid it’s jail for you, son,” 
Riley said. “I can—” 
iti Jail?” 
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Jane Hunter had stepped into the bunk- 
house. It was the first time she had ever 
been there, and that was reason enough to 
rivet attention on her; but now she camc 
at a dramatic moment. Her face was white, 
her lips parted, her eyes wide with childlike 
wonder; and as she paused on the threshold, 
one hand against the casing, dread was ir, 
every line of her figure. 

“ Jail?” she repeated in a strained voice. 
« Why?” 

The silence was oppressive, and for a 
breath no one moved or spoke. Beck hac 
not turned to face her; his eyes never left 
Hepburn’s face, and it was he who brokc 
the suspense with one word addressed to the 
foreman. 

“ Well?”—a challenge. 

Hepburn moved slowly toward the girl. 

“There’s been a little trouble, Miss 
Hunter,” the foreman said, with an at- 
tempt at a laugh, which resulted dismally. 

“ Trouble?” Jane repeated with rising in- 
flection. She took a step forward, loekins 
about at the serious faces. She looked bacl. 
at Hepburn; then at Beck. Her eyes clung 
to him for a moment, then swept the circle 
again. “ Trouble? About what? Who is 
in trouble?” 

“T didn’t want to bother you with it,” 
the foreman said, his assurance coming 
back, for Beck had ceased looking at him. 
“Tt’s a nasty mess; I don’t like it. None 
of us like it. - Even if he is inclined to be a 
little hot-headed, we all thought better of 
Tom—” 

“ Tom?” 

Slowly she turned to face Beck. 

“Yes, Tom. We’re—we’re very sorry, 
ma’am,”’ Dad stammered. Then he recov- 
ered, and proceeded, with an effort to be- 
little the situation by his manner: “ Some- 
body did a small amount of shootin’ at me 
this afternoon. Webb an’ I was at the 
head of Twenty Mile, and somebody fired 
three times at me. Tom come in to- 
night with three empty shells in his gun. 
He didn’t explain well enough to suit us. 
because all he could say was that he fired 
at a coyote comin’ down the road, but—” 

“ And you’re going to take him to jail?” 

Her hand had gone slowly to her throat, 
her fingers clamping on the gold locket, as 
if for support. Her eyes had become very 
dark. 

“ Well, ma’am, that’s about all we can do 
—turn him over to the sheriff,” Hepburn 
said. 
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She drew a deep breath. Eyes that had 
been on Beck swung to her and held for a 
second interval of tense silence; and then 
Jane, putting one arm across her eyes, be- 
gan to laugh. The laugh started low in 
her throat <nd rippled upward until it was 
full and clear, like the ringing of a glass 
gong. 

“On that evidence?” she cried. “On 
such evidence you would charge a man with 
attempted murder and turn him over to 
the law? Because there were empty shells 
in his revolver? Why, I was with him 
when he came down the road, and he did 
shoot at a coyote—three times. I heard it; 
I saw it; I was there!” 

She shook with unmirthful laughter. 

“ Praise ye the Lord!” chantéd the rev- 
erend. “His ways are wondrous and 
strange to behold!” yi 

There arose a babel of comments, loud, 
profane, excited, relieved. Hepburn stood 
as if struck dumb, his mouth’ agape, and 
then, his face growing dark with a rush of 
blood under the bronzed skin, he said: 

“T thought you said you didn’t see a 
soul?” 

“T said I didn’t see a man, you pole- 
cat!” Beck retorted, and his eyes danced. 

Webb sat down on a bunk as if suddenly 
weakened. Riley took Tom’s hand and 
shook it gravely. 

“ Why didn’t you tell us, my boy?” he 
questioned huskily. 

The rest stopped to hear the answer: 

“T didn’t want to spill my case before 
th's—this Hombre showed his full hand,” 
ke lied. 

He turned to look at the other who had 
lied—but Jane Hunter had fled. 

XVI 

Hours later, after the Rev. Azariah Beal 
had offered a verbose prayer, invoking the 
wrath of the Almighty upon those who 
plot to strike from cover, and after the 
bunk-house had finally become quiet, Beck 
stole out into the night. 

The moon rode high, flooding the creek 
bottom with its cold, blue-white light, and 
he stood bareheaded, his shirt open at the 
chest, staring at one bright star which 
stared back from. the edge of the hills. 
Far off, away down the creek, a coyote 
yapped and, waiting, cried again. Its faint 
echo reverberated into silence. A horse in 
the corral stamped and blew loudly. 

He moved on down toward the cotton- 
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woods and, reaching them, stood in their 
shadows, his arms at his sides, his shoul- 
ders slacked as if weakened and irresolute. 
The ranch-house was dark, its shingles 
smeared with a sheen of silver by the moon, 
the veranda in deep black. 

Tom did not see Jane coming until she 
was half-way across the dooryard. Then, 
rather heavily, he climbed the wire fence 
and met her. 

Without a word of greeting Jane put out 
her hands, and he took them both, holding 
them between his, looking down into her 
face silently. Her eyes were dry, but there 
had been tears on her cheeks, and her lips, 
as she looked into his smoldering eyes, 
trembled. 

“What were they trying to do to you?” 
she whispered. 

“They were trying to send me to jail 
for shooting at a man,” he answered. 
“Why did you lie for me?” 

“You were in trouble! I didn’t know— 
I couldn’t think. I saw it all so clearly, all 
in a flash—saw that all you needed was one 
little word from some one else to make it 
right, and I didn’t care beyond that. It was 
the.only thing that mattered. If they had. 
taken you away, I’d have been alone, wholly 
alone.” 

“You believed me when I told ’em I 
shot at’a coyote?” 

“ Believe? Believe? I didn’t think, 
didn’t consider. It made no difference to 
me what you had done. The only thing I 
wanted to do was to set you free, to clear 
you! ? . 

“You'd lie for me, even if you thought 
I’d shot to kill a man?” he insisted. 

“TI didn’t know what you had—” 

“'You’d take a chance like that? Why 
would you, ma’am?” 

For a long moment their eyes, half visible 
to each other in the shadows, clung almost 
fiercely—his inquisitory, hers changing as 
wave followed wave of emotion through her 
body. She had never seen him so dominat- 
ing, and he had no need to insist again that 
she should answer. She let her head fall 
back with a half smile. 

“Oh, I did it because it was the only 
thing I could do. I did it, Tom, because—” 

He straightened sharply and cut in: 

“ I know; ma’am—you did it because you 
need me here on the ranch.” 

His chest swelled with a great breath, and 
he released her hands, stepping back and 
putting a hand slowly to his head. For an 
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All I saw was that they were 


taking you away and leaving me here alone to face 
all this, without any one I can trust, without any 
one to help me. Th=t was why I lied to them. You 
once promised me that you wovlc stay; and I knew 


then that I needed you. 


Every hour since that 


promise was made I’v2 had a greater realization of 
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HE SAW A FRAGMENT 
OF THE BULLET WHICH 
WOULD HAVE DRILLED * 
HIM HAD HIS HORSE 
TAKEN THE NEXT STEP 


instant she made no sound. Then she 
laughed strangely. 

“ Because I need you here—yes, that 
was it. That was why I lied for you!” 
She spoke with nervous rapidity, rather 
breathlessly, and one hand went again to 
the locket, clutching it in a cold clasp. “I 
didn’t think it was like you to try to shoot 
a man. I didn’t think there was much 


my need for you, 
until it—” 

Her breath caught 
in a sob, and she 
pressed her knuckles 
to her lips. Beck 
stood silently watch- 
ing her, a cold mois- 
ture forming on his 
brow, his hands 
clenched as if he 
were holding him- 
self against the urge 
of some almost irre- 
sistible impulse. 

“T felt when I 
stepped in there and 
learned what it all 
was, that the last 
thing I have to de- 
pend on was slip- 
ping away; and I 
reached out and 
grasped you just as 
I would grasp a 
straw in a sea. It— 
I can’t tell you ”— 
her voice trembled 
—“what it meant, 
what it still means 
to me!” ; 

Words, words! 
They poured from 
her lips with a 
rapidity that ap- 
proached hysteria. 
She was talking 


without thought, without reason, letting her 


voice run on, while her consciousness, di- 
vorced entirely from it, fell into chaos. 

“ Everything seems to be working against 
me, and now, because you have been my 
help, my strength, they are trying to take 
you away. Oh, I need all the help there is, 
and that is you!” she cried with a stamp 
of the foot as she drove tears back. “ There 
are influences which I can’t see, which I can 
only feel, all about me, within me ”—beat- 
ing her breast—‘ and outside.” 

“Tt may be interestin’ to you to know 
that I didn’t shoot at any coyote.” 
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She gasped lightly, and for a moment did 
not speak. 

“ Then you did shoot at Hepburn?” she 
whispered. 

“No, I didn’t. I’d never shoot from 
cover.” 


“T knew that,” she said quickly, know- 
ing that she had hurt him by the doubt 
implied in her question. 

“It appears that I ain’t very welcome 
with your foreman. It was a frame-up— 
a good way to get rid of me. It was one 
of those influences at work—the kind you’ve 
only felt. You can see some of ’em now, 
ma’am. It’s lucky you thought to lie,” he 
continued with a weak laugh that was un- 
like him. “I guess you’re going to need 
all your luck. But you’d better go in now. 
It’s late and cold.” 

He wanted to be rid of her presence, for 
it pulled him, drew him, and he fought 
against it, fought against the strongest im- 
pulse that has been born to man—fought 
blindly, his old deeply rooted caution drag- 
ging him back. 

“T don’t want to go in,” Jane said. “I 
don’t want to leave you.” 

“ But you must go, ma’am. Have I got 
to pick you up an’ carry you into your 
house?” 

“T want you to take this.” She went 
on where he had interrupted her, fumbling 
at the catch of the chain which held the 
locket against her throat. “ Take it,” she 
said, holding it swinging toward him, spat- 
tered with moonlight. “It’s brought me 
all the luck I’ve ever had; it will help you, 
it will protect you. You need luck as much 
as I do—and you need it for me. It’s a 
foolish little trinket, but it means—oh, 
more than you can know! I'd like to think 
of you as wearing it.” 

“T don’t think I need that, 
What’s in it?” 

“ Don’t ask that! Don’t even open it, 
please. Just take it as a gift and wear it 
for me.”’ 

He made no move to take the ornament, 
but stood looking at it skeptically. 

“ Take it—and then I will go in without 
being carried.” 

She reached up to place the chain about 
his neck with her own hands. Her unsteady 
fingers, as they fumbled with the catch, 
slipped, and her cool, bare arms touched 
his flesh. At the contact she swayed against 
him. 

“Oh, carry me in!” she pleaded gently. 


, 


ma’am. 
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“ Carry me in—not into my house, but into 
your life!” 

All the caution, all the reason that he had 
summoned to aid him was swept aside. The 
touch of her flesh against his sent seething 
blood to the ends of his limbs. It did not 
need her plea to break him down; the 
touch accomplished it, and fiercely, roughly, 
he caught her to him. 

“ Tt’s all been a lie, another lie, all this 
you’ve said!” he cried. “ You didn’t lie 
to-night because you need me; you lied 
because you love me. You love me as a 
good woman can love, and I love you—I 
love you, ma’am, as I never thought I 
could love. It’s bigger than I am, bigger 
than all the rest of my life!” 

He looked down into her face as she 
lay unresisting in his arms, her breath quick 
and fast and warm on his cheek. He could 
feel his limbs vibrate as his pulse leaped, 
and his whole body trembled as he read the 
look in her eyes, revealed by the brilliant 
moonlight. 

Up on the hills a little owl hooted, and 
again the coyote yapped. A vagrant night 
wind touched the trees above them, and the 
leaves whispered sleepily, as if roused by a 
pleasant dream. The murmur of the creek 
sounded almost as a blessing. None of 
these they heard. They were lost in a 
vague, limitless world, alone, swayed. by 
the most powerful, the most beautiful force 
in life. 

“You lied because you love me,” he 
repeated in a whisper. 

At that she stirred, and her breath slipped 
out in a long sob. He lowered his face to 
hers as scalding tears brimmed from her 
eyes. He felt them on his cheek, mingled 
with her breath, and he felt her arms grad- 
ually tighten about his neck, her body draw 
closer to his. 

“T didn’t vant to take a chance with 
love,” he whispered. “I’ve been holdin’ 
back, fighting it off, denying it to myself 
for weeks—afraid to risk it, afraid to let it 
come out—afraid of what is so, for it isn’t 
a chance!” 

“Isn’t it?” she asked, almost in a gasp. 
“ Are you sure, Tom?” 

“As sure as I am that the moon is up 
there, Jane.” 

He lowered his lips to hers, and for a 
long kiss they clung. 

“ But you don’t know—you don’t know!” 
she cried, suddenly struggling to be free. 
“You don’t really know me,” she went on, 















pressing her palms against his chest as he 
held her. “ It’s big, it’s fine—the biggest, 
the finest thing that has ever come into my 
life; but, Tom, what if it should be a 
chance?” 

“ But, Jane, it can’t—” 

With a faint little cry, almost as if she 
were hurt, she suddenly broke away from 
him and fled toward the house through the 
moonlight. 

He stood alone, the feel of her lips still 
on his, his heart leaping, his mind swirling. 
And, looking down, he saw that in his hand 
he held the little gold locket. 

XVII 

So, for Jane and Tom at least, Hepburn 
came into the open; and for Hepburn these 
two displayed their hands. Of greater con- 
sequence, Beck’s reserve, his caution, had 
at last been swept away. He had taken his 
big chance! 

“ You're all there is to me,” he told Jane 
the following morning, with a desperation in 
his eyes and a seriousness in his voice that 
made her search his face with alarm. “I 
fought against my love for you, but it 
wasn’t any use. You made me love you. 
You'll make me keep lovin’ you, won’t 
you, Jane?” 

“T hope so. You don’t know how much 
I hope so,” she assured him, as her arms 
clasped his neck closely. “ It frightens me, 
having this responsibility. It’s the greatest 
I’ve ever had, and I’m weak, Tom—a weak 
woman.” 

“No, strong!” he declared, and stopped 
her further protest with kisses. 

Dad Hepburn, of course, could not stay 
on under the circumstances. 

“ There’s an advantage in having a rep- 
tile in sight, if you’ve got to have one in 
the country,” Beck told Jane as they dis- 
cussed the matter; “ but he won’t want to 
stay. He’s got an excuse to back out grace- 
fully now, and we haven’t any excuse to 
keep him on.” 

“And will you be my foreman?” she 
asked. 

“Tf you'll trust me that far,” he replied, 
with the laugh in his eyes again. 

Hepburn departed that day, telling Jane 
that he would like to stay, but that he did 
not feel like risking his life for the sake 
of a job. She made no reply other than 
writing his check. This nettled him; he 
did not meet her gaze because, though they 
both had lied, her guilt was white, while 
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his was smirched with the blackest sort of 
treachery. 

His farewell to Beck was not a sincere 
one, and his successor read in it an ominous 
note. 

“T wish you luck on your job, Beck,” 
he said as he mounted, ready to ride away; 
“lots of luck.” 

“Mostly bad luck, Hepburn?” Tom 
taunted. 

The flush that whipped into the face of 
the older man was not one of humiliation. 


-He rode his horse away with a growl, and 


did not look back. 

If the little gold locket which Tom wore 
about his neck was a bringer of luck, it sup- 
plied a dire need. He had two determined 
personal enemies in the country, Webb and 
Hepburn, and as foreman of the H. C. he 
had many others whose identities were not 
fully established. There was Alf Cole, the 
nester, with the Mexicans he had hired to 
build the fence and clear his land. There 
was the usual gathering of riffraff at Webb’s. 
And there was Sam McKee, the coward— 
though Beck had not condescended to reck- 
on him as a menace. 

Another piece of intelligence was brought 
by the Rev. Azariah Beal. 

“They’re talkin’ about you in town, 
brother. They’re saying that now some of 
this thieving will stop. They’re looking to 
you to clean up the country.” 

“ Ain’t that a lot of responsibility to put 
on one peaceful citizen?” Beck asked; but 
though he jested over the news, he did not 
fail to appreciate its import and signifi- 
cance. 

“ Be cautious! 
scruple, brother.” 

“ And so am I—but I got lots of luck, 
reverend,” was Beck’s reply. 

He needed his luck. 

Riding alone, under a rim rock, with the 
country falling away to the westward, he 
was speculating on his luck and on the 
talisman Jane had given him. He drew the 
locket from his shirt-front and held it on 
his big palm, eying the thing, wondering 
what it contained that Jane had wanted to 
conceal from him. 

“T’ve got a half-grown notion to open it 
and find out,” he muttered, and stopped his 
horse short. 

And he might have sprung the lid had 
not a zipping sound and a dull, dead spat- 
ter on the rock just ahead caught his at- 
tention. He looked up sharply, noted the 


These men are without 
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stain of metal against the ledge, and saw 
in the sunlight a fragment of the bullet 
which had shattered itself there, and which 
would have drilled him had his horse taken 
the next step. 

Whoever fired had evidently calculated 
on that next step, because he was at such 
a distance that no report of a rifle reached 
Tom’s ear. 

Beck turned his horse, raced to cover, 
and lay for an hour scanning the country; 
but his assailant did not appear. 

When he rode away he smiled grimly to 
himself and said to the roan: 

“We won’t look in it now. Stoppin’ to 
consider saved us that time; maybe we'll 
need that luck again!” 

Another time, the same week, he threw 
his blankets on a packhorse and started a 
two-day ride to the southeast; for, as fore- 
man of the H. C., he gave close heed to the 
detail of his work. At sundown he made 
a solitary camp, and while his coffee boiled 
he stripped himself and bathed luxuriously 
in a water-hole. 

He lay looking upward at the stars that 
night, thinking more of Jane Hunter than 
of her property, thrilling at the memory 
of her hair and eyes and lips, telling him- 
self that conditions were reversed now, and 
that instead of fighting her off, evading her 
charms, he was consumed with an eager- 
ness for them. 

Drowsiness came, and, turning on his 
side, he reached a hand for the locket to 
hold it fast while he slept. It was not about 
his neck. He remembered that he had left 
it on a rock where he had undressed for 
his bath. Slipping out of his blankets and 
turning them back, so that the night chill 
might not dampen his bed, he picked his 
way carefully to the place and groped for 
the trinket. 

His fingers had just touched the gold disk 
when the quiet of the night was punctured 
by a shot—then by four more in quick suc- 
cession. 

He squatted low, holding his breath. He 
heard booted feet running over rocks, heard 
a man speak gruffly to a horse, and, in a 
moment, heard galloping hoofs carrying a 
rider away. 

He waited half an hour, then stole back 
to his bed. The tarp and blankets were 


drilled by five bullet-holes. 

““ Maybe I’m superstitious,” he muttered, 
fastening the gold chain about his neck; 
“ but it sure looks as if this thing, or what- 
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ever is in it, has saved my hide twice in one 
week!” 

The man who had fired into his blankets 
had trailed him deliberately, had waited 
until satisfied that he was asleep, and had 
stolen up to murder him without offering 
a fighting chance. 


“ T hear that Hepburn has gone into part- 
nership with Webb,” Jane told Tom Beck 
on his return to the ranch. “ The reverend 
brought in word of it. What do you make 
of that?” 

“It makes about the finest couple of 
snakes that could be brought together,” 
Tom muttered. 

“And somebody tampered with the ditch 
in the upper field. Curtis and the men 
started the water down late in the after- 
noon. They left their tools there, and the 
ditch-bank was broken. They tell me it 
surely was shoveled out. The water is 
low, and losing it hurt.” 

“ That looks like war,” he told her. 

War it was. That night the men in the 
bunk-house were awakened by a bright 
glare, and Beck, looking out, saw that four 
stacks of hay, totaling more than a-hun- 
dred tons of feed left from the winter, were 
in a blaze. 

While the others hastily dressed and ran 
toward the stack-yard in the futile hope 
that some portion might be saved, the fore- 
man stayed behind—listening. From far up 
the road he heard the faint, quick rattle of 
a running horse. 

In the morning a note was found stuck 
in the latch of the big gate. It was ad- 
dressed to Jane Hunter, and inside, in a 
rude scrawl, there was written: 


The longer you stay in this country the more 
you will lose. 


She showed it to Beck. After he had 
read and reread the threatening words, and 
had turned the single sheet of paper over in 
his hands, he looked up to see her eyes tear- 
filled. 

“Tt isn’t worth it!”. she cried with a 
stamp of her foot. “ This is only the start. 
Do you know what they are saying in town? 
Word has been passed that first you are to 
be driven out, and that then I will have 
to go. I could risk losing the things I own, 
my property, but I wouldn’t risk you, Tom, 
dear—I wouldn’t do that!” 

“ And there’s somethin’ else you wouldn’t 
do,” he said, stroking her forehead. “ You 
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wouldn’t let ’em drive you out. You didn’t 
start that way. You come out here to beat 
the game, and if you qu:t cold you wouldn’t 
think much of yourself, would you? We 
didn’t want trouble, but we’ve got to go 
and meet it.” 

“ But you!” she moaned, putting her 
arms about his big shoulders. ‘“ What of 
you?” 

“ Don’t worry about me, when the only 
danger is from men who won’t come into 
the open to fight. Besides, you’ve given me 
lots of luck. I don’t know what’s inside this 
thing ”—holding out the locket—‘“ but I’ve 
got a lot of faith in it—and in you, Jane.” 

Before he recognized his love, he had 
taken pains to bring Jane into contact with 
difficulties, -but now he was impelled to 
shield her from all dangers and annoyances. 
In the natural réle of her protector he did 
everything possible to allay her apprehen- 
sion. He could not blind her to the broad 
situation, but he could and did withhold 
the seriousness of certain circumstances, 
even keeping some things that happened, 
such as the attempts on his life, to himself. 

But he could not help being disquieted 
by the enemy who worked from cover, who 
shot at sleeping men, who broke ditches 


and burned property and sent anonymous 
threats to women. That made his fight a 
battle in the darkness, and his strength 
was the strength of light, of frankness, of 
honesty. His mind was not adapted to 
scheming and skulking. To drive his foe 
into the open was his first objective, and 
that*night he set out to do so. 

“ You call it recognizing a state of war, 
I believe,” he told Jane with a twinkle in 
his eye when she asked him what he meant 
to do. 

“Tom! You're not going to—” 

“ Not going to take a chance,” he said 
soberly.’ “It’s just a diplomatic mission, 
you might say.” 

He put her off and rode out of the ranch 
gate. It was dark, and when he had gone 
about a mile he halted his horse, dropped 
off, loosened the cinch, so that the leather 
would not creak when the animal breathed, 
and stood listening. Aside from the natural 
noises of the night, the world was without 
sound. 

He drew his gun from its holster and 
twirled the cylinder. Usually he carried the 
trigger over an empty chamber; to-night it 
was filled, and inside his shirt was another 
gun. 


(To be continued in the January number of MunsEy’s MAGAZzINe) 





THE PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE 


StTar-pust unto star-dust sped 

Ere the whirling spheres were born. 
So two beings, instinct-led, 

Without throb or thrill to warn, 
Fare them forth all carelessly, 

Meet till meeting grows to bliss, 
Find life’s deepest mystery 

In the riddle of a kiss. 


With the touch of ardent lips, 
With the clasp of clinging hands, 
Something out of heaven slips 
Which no mortal understands. 
Love is miracle to wake 
Sage and seer to wonder deep; 
Sage nor seer am I to break 
Where the germs of knowledge sleep. 


Dear, we tread the flowery way 
Though the riddle be unsolved; 
Fate and impulse, nature’s sway, 
In our passion are involved. 
Yet what matter? Let it go— 
All the useless fret thereof ; 
This enough for me to know— 
Love is life, and you are love. 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
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The New Leader of the 


Canadian Liberals 


MACKENZIE KING, WHOM THE LIBERAL CONVENTION AT OTTAWA SELECTED AS THE 
SUCCESSOR OF HIS OLD POLITICAL CHIEF, THE LATE SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


By Frank Maitland 


HE newly chosen leader of the Liberal 
party in Canada, William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, has a long name 

with a sonorous roll to it. Perhaps it is 
partly for this reason that he is accustomed 
to use all that there is of it. 

And then, of course, there is another 
likely reason. William Lyon Mackenzie, 
his grandfather, was a mighty man in his 
day. Every Canadian schoolboy has read 
how he led the fight for responsible, repre- 
sentative, and constitutional government in 
Canada. To be the grandson of a man so 
famous is no mean distinction; to bear his 
name no small advantage. To neglect to 
give publicity to the relationship and the 
name were to hide one’s light under a 
bushel, to hoard one’s “ siller” where it 
earns no interest. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King is of Scottish descent, and too 
thrifty to think of any such foolishness. 

Space being valuable, let me refer to 
him hereafter- merely as Mackenzie King. 
For years he has been at once the delight 
and the pet aversion of newspapermen in 
Canada and the United States. A news- 
paperman himself of some slight experi- 
ence, he has always been possessed of a 
keen perception of the value of publicity. 
Likewise he has usually known how to 
obtain it, even from hardened newspaper- 
men whom professional press-agents con- 
sidered hopeless subjects. 

In company with John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., he has been photographed in miners’ 
clothing before descending into the depths 
of a coal-mine in the interest of sociological 
investigations on behalf of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. These photographs have had 
a wide circulation. In the years that he 


spent in Ottawa as editor of the Labor 
Gazette, as deputy minister of labor, and 
finally as minister, the representatives of 
the Canadian Press Association and the 
night editors of Ottawa daily papers learned 
to expect from him, at least two or three 
times a week, a news story of good, bad, ’ 
or indifferent quality, telling what Mac- 
kenzie King was doing, or trying to do, for 
Canadian labor. : 

In those days he was the boy orator, the 
youthful prodigy of Ottawa official circles. 
He was the special protégé of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and even ten years ago it was 
whispered that the old chieftain had it in 
mind that Mackenzie King was the youth- 
ful Elisha upon whose shoulders should fall, 
in the fulness of time, the mantle of the 
prophet of Canadian Liberalism. | Those 
were the days when the slightest preference 
of the eloquent and masterful French Cana- 
dian premier of Canada was an absolute 
law to his party; therefore, that alone was 
sufficient reason for Canadians to be in- 
terested in the character, attainments, aspi- 
rations, and achievements of the young man 
who, by what was after all an unexpected 
turn of the wheel of fortune, has this year 
fulfilled the promise and expectation of his 
youth. 


EIGHT YEARS’ ABSENCE FROM POLITICS 


It is an axiom among advertising and 
publicity men that publicity, to be effective, 
must be constant and persistent. The 
public has a short memory. Eight years 
ago there was scarcely a Canadian who 
could not relate, on an instant’s notice, at 
least two or three interesting and significant 
things about Mackenzie King; yet, when 
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WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED THE LATE SIR WILFRID LAURIER AS LEADER 
OF THE LIBERAL PARTY IN CANADA 
From a photograth by Pittaway, Ottawa 
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he was unexpectedly chosen as leader of 
the Liberal party, it is probable that a 
majority of the Canadian voters asked the 
next morning: 

“ Who is Mackenzie King?” 

The American Democrats who, in that 
famous convention at Chicago in 1896, 
selected as their Presidential candidate an 
unknown young man whose fiery eloquence 
had carried them away, created little more 
astonishment in the United States than was 
created in Canada when the Liberals, 
assembled in national convention at Ottawa 
last August, selected as their leader the 
young man who, only a few years ago, had 
been regarded by most people as the almost 
certain successor to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
The advertising men are undoubtedly right. 
Publicity, to be effective, must be constant 
and persistent. 

For eight years Mackenzie King had 
been out of the Canadian newspapers and, 
except for one unfortunate venture in 
politics to which reference will be made 
later on, had played no part in public 
affairs. When Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his 
party went down to defeat in 1911 as the 
penalty for their advocacy of commercial 
reciprocity with the United States, Mac- 
kenzie King, minister of labor, was among 
the casualties on election night. He was 
defeated in his own constituency, and he 
retired from politics. 

To give him his due, his record as 
minister of labor had been successful and 
even brilliant. He was known as a keen 
student of labor problems. It was, there- 
fore, not so very astonishing that his ser- 
vices were in request by the Rockefeller 





Foundation for the investigation of in- | 


dustrial and sociological problems in the 
solution of which that heavily endowed in- 
stitution was deeply interested. The offer 
was accepted, and Mr. King went to the 
United States. 


MEMORIES OF REBELLION IN CANADA 


As has already been said, Mackenzie 
King is a grandson of the man who was the 
storm center of Canada in 1837, the year 
when the young Victoria became Queen of 
the British Empire. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie was an impulsive and hot-headed 
Scot who in that year was the leader of an 
armed rebellion in what was known then as 
Upper Canada, now the province of Ontario. 
He had despaired of obtaining by regular 
and constitutional methods the real control 
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of government by the popularly elected 
representatives of the people in Parliament. 
The rebellion failed, but it directed atten- 
tion to real grievances and led to the estab- 
lishment of the system of parliamentary 
control of the executive government which 
is the distinguishing feature of the Canadian 
system to-day. 

In Lower Canada—now the province of 
Quebec—the French-Canadians also rose in 
an unsuccessful revolt in that same year, 
under the leadership of Louis Joseph - Papi- 
neau. It may be interesting to note in this 
connection that Henri Bourassa, the leader 
of the anti-British, anti-imperial, pacifist, 
National party in Quebec to-day, is a 
grandson of Papineau. Mackenzie and 
Papineau were famous leaders in the 
Canada of 1837; their grandsons are much 
in the public eye to-day. 


MACKENZIE KING’S EARLY LIFE 


Mackenzie King was born in the little 
Ontario city of Ber.in, now known as 
Kitchener, in December, 1874. He is thus 
not quite forty-five years of age. At twenty- 
one he was a graduate in arts of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, winning in his sopho- 
more year the Edward Blake scholarship 
in arts and law. A member of the famous 
class of ‘95, he was a classmate of Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, a Canadian who has 
won signal honor in the public life of Great 
Britain. 

Two years were spent in postgraduate 
work at Toronto, following which young 
King went to the University of Chicago as 
a fellow in political economy. Going to 
Harvard later, he was rewarded with a 
traveling fellowship, which enabled him to 
visit Europe in order to pursue some special 
investigations. 

Even as an undergraduate, he had dis- 
played more than an academic interest in 
labor questions. Some one told Sir Wilfrid 
about him, with the result that in Italy, 
during the period of his traveling fellow- 
ship, he received a cable inviting him to 
return to Canada to become the first editor 
of the Labor Gazette, an official publication 
just about to be launched on the journalistic 
seas. He was also offered the position of 
deputy minister of labor. At twenty-six 
the young student thus found an oppor- 
tunity such as seldom offers itself to the 
young college man fresh from the halls of 
learning. 

Naturally, he made many mistakes, for 
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which he was severely criticised by the 
party in opposition, by employers, and by 
labor leaders. Nevertheless, he made good. 
He was the real author of much labor legis- 
lation that has proved its worth. He was 
eminently successful in the settlement of 
several serious industrial disputes; he served 
the Laurier administration with signal suc- 
cess on a number of special commissions 
of the highest importance. In a few years 
he won for himself the respect and the 
reluctant admiration even of his political 
opponents. In a word, he had “ arrived.” 

His reward came in 1908, when he was 
appointed minister of labor, with a seat in 
the Laurier cabinet. Canadian cabinet 
ministers are invariably members of one of 
the Houses of Parliament. Mr. King con- 
tested and won the constituency in which 
he had been born and had spent his boy- 
hood days. 


HIS CLOSE RELATIONS WITH LAURIER 


Young as he was, he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to a degree 
that was very unusual. The aged states- 
man had a habit of keeping his own counsel. 
He was the autocrat of his cabinet, and his 
decisions were usually made with little or no 
consultation of his ministers; but of all his 
lieutenants the young minister of labor was 
believed to be the man who enjoyed his 
confidence to the greatest degree. There 
can be little doubt that Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was training Mackenzie King to be his suc- 
cessor in the day when old age or death 
would make a change of leadership ad- 
visable or necessary. 

Suddenly and quite unexpectedly, how- 
ever, the Laurier government fell from 
power and was succeeded by the régime of 
Sir Robert Borden. The Liberal party had 
fallen upon evil days, Mackenzie King had 
failed to carry his own constituency, and at 
the time it would have been a difficult task 
to find him another seat in his own prov- 
ince. The Rockefeller Foundation offered 
him congenial and useful employment at a 
flattering salary; and, for a time, Mac- 
kenzie King probably thought little of 
Canadian politics. 

To his years of service for the Rockefeller 
Foundation it is unnecessary to make ex- 
tended reference in this article. It will be 
sufficient to say that during those years he 
became a devoted convert to the idea of 
labor receiving, through representation on 
the boards of big employing corporations, 
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a direct share in the control of industry. 
His ideas are elaborated in “ Industry and 
Humanity,” a book which was published 
a year or two ago, but which has had its 
greatest sale in Canada since its author 
became a prospective premier. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S LAST BATTLE 


After an absence of six years from Cana- 
dian public life, Mackenzie King returned 
in the autumn of 1917 to assist Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in the last of his political battles. 

In the years that had intervened, war had 
wrought in Canada a surprising political 
revolution. A great issue had arisen in the 
white heat and strain of the terrible conflict, 
in which the young Canadian nation was 
playing a part that for all time to come 
would make the name of -Canada shine 
brightly on the pages of history. The issue 
that had arisen concerned Canada’s part in 
the struggle. 

For three years the time-honored system 
of voluntary enlistment, which had been 
taken for granted by practically all Cana- 
dians at the beginning of the war as the only 
system advisable or possible had proved 
sufficient to create and maintain the Cana- 
dian army. From a population of less than 
eight millions, it had—albeit with many . 
injustices and inequalities, with much waste 
of effort—secured about four hundred and 
twenty thousand volunteers who were 
physically fit, in the opinion of the army 
doctors. It had brought to the recruiting- 
stations at least another hundred thousand 
men who, for apparently trifling reasons, 
had been judged unfit. From Canadian 
ports there had also gone more than thirty 
thousand reservists to France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Serbia, to fight the Allied battle 
for freedom. 

Canada’s record was one of which she 
was justly proud. Truly, the voluntary 
system had not done badly; but it was no 
longer able to produce the men whose ser- 
vice was urgently and immediately required 
if Canada’s dauntless sons on the firing-line 
were to receive the aid that they had the 
right to expect from their native land. 
From French Canada, although it contains 
almost a third of the total population of 
the Dominion, fewer than fifteen thousand 
men had volunteered. 

The opposing forces on the western front 
were locked in the death-grip of a terrible 
struggle to which no end could be seen. 
Vimy Ridge had become a name of im- 
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perishable renown in the annals of Canada, 
but the valor of her sons had cost her dear, 
and heavy reenforcements were urgently 
required if her sadly decimated little army 
was to be maintained at strength. A little 
later, Sir Arthur Currie, the Canadian com- 
mander in France, was to cable the eloquent 
appeal which stirred the blood of every 
Canadian: 


From the agony of the battle-field goes forth 
our prayer that the homeland may not desert us 
in the hour of our need and of our approaching 
triumph. 


It was a time of crisis, a time that im- 
peratively demanded immediate and de- 
cisive action. In the opinion of the prime 
minister, Sir Robert Borden, the voluntary 
system of recruiting could no longer be 
relied upon. The stream of recruits had 
dried up. Rightly or wrongly, it was also 
his opinion that the time had come to effect 
a union of the opposing political parties, in 
order that the full effort of a united Canada 
might be thrown into the struggle. All 
other issues were trifling and of little im- 
portance. The one thing that counted was 
the mobilization of all Canada’s resources 
of men, material, and money, in order that 
her mightiest effort might be exerted for 
the winning of the war. 


THE MILITARY SERVICE ACT 


Sir Robert introduced in Parliament his 
Military Service Act, which provided for 
conscription by selective draft. His next 
move was to invite the cooperation of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party. He 
asked Sir Wilfrid to join a new union 
government pledged to support conscription 
and to conduct a vigorous war policy. He 
himself was willing to stand aside, to serve 
under another leader, or to withdraw from 
the administration altogether if by so doing 
he could promote political harmony. 

The idea of a union government made a 
compelling appeal to a people who thor- 
oughly believed that party rivalries, and 
the pettiness of party politics, were re- 
sponsible for many blunders, weaknesses, 
and ineptitudes in the conduct of the war. 
The Military Service Act was welcomed 
everywhere except in the province of Que- 
bec, which flamed into anger toward a 
policy which it had reason to believe was 
designed to force recruits from a people 
that had refused to supply them voluntarily. 
All Canada waited anxiously for Sir Wil- 
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frid’s reply to the premier’s invitation, 
Quebec afraid that he would accept, the 
other provinces afraid that he might refuse. 

Sir Wilfrid kept Canada in suspense for 
two or three weeks, but he finally refused 
the premier’s offer. The Military Service 
Bill was bitterly debated in Parliament. All 
the government’s French-Canadian support- 
ers, with two or three exceptions, voted 
against the bill. On the other hand, the 
measure was supported by practically all 
the English-speaking Liberals in the House. 
A new alinement had been created, and, 
unfortunately, the division was along racial 
lines. 

About the time the conscription measure 
became law, Sir Robert Borden succeeded 
in forming his coalition government. In- 
cluded in the new cabinet were several of 
the most prominent of the English-speaking 
Liberal leaders, half of the administration 
consisting of men who, in other times, had 
been Sir Robert’s consistent and unrelent- 
ing opponents. In the election that fol- 
lowed, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s followers were 
overwhelmingly defeated in every part of 
Canada except Quebec. The soldiers voted 
in support of the government almost to a 
man. 

It was at a time when Sir Wilfrid was 
fighting a losing battle against terrific odds, 
when, in eight provinces out of the nine, he 
had no lieutenants of prominence or in- 
fluence, that Mackenzie King returned to 
Canada to take part in the contest in behalf 
of his old chief. He was loyal to the leader 
whose friendly patronage had made him. 
He threw himself into the fight with all his 
energy and enthusiasm, speaking at many 
meetings in Ontario. He was again a 
candidate for election; but again he was 
defeated, and again he returned to the 
United States. 


THE LIBERAL CONVENTION AT OTTAWA 


When he returned to Canada this year, 
it was to attend the national Liberal con- 
vention held at Ottawa, early in August, 
for the purpose of selecting a new leader to 
succeed Sir Wilfrid Laurier. It was hoped 
that, by its choice of a leader and by the 
character of the platform it would frame, 
this convention would succeed in healing 
the historic breach that was made in the 
party in 1917. Mackenzie King was eligi- 
ble to attend the convention as a defeated 
Liberal candidate in the last election. 
There were few who thought of him as the 




















likely choice; but it was Mackenzie King 
who was finally selected. 

Political conventions of the national sort 
are rare occurrences in Canada. Indeed, 
there have been only two such gatherings 
in Canadian history, and this is the first 
time that a party leader has been chosen by 
a convention. Ordinarily the decision rests 
with the members of Parliament. Had the 
choice been made by a convention in 1887, 
it is probable that Sir Wilfrid Laurier would 
never have been Liberal leader. He was 
unknown at that time to the country at 
large; only his associates in the House knew 
his ability and his rare personal charm. 

3ut to have left the choice of a new 
leader to the Liberal members of Parliament 
in 1919 would have meant leaving it to 
Quebec alone; for the other provinces had 
elected scarcely any Liberals. This would 
have definitely identified the party with a 
single province and doomed it to political 
disaster. 

Strange as it may seem, the Liberal con- 
vention met with well-founded hopes that if 
it should display ordinary wisdom in fram- 
ing its platform and choosing its leader, 
the new standard-bearer might not unrea- 
sonably expect to become premier of Cana- 


da following the next election. Party con- 
ventions are usually confident. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm; confidence is conta- 


gious; but in the opinion of cool observers 
with little partizan prejudice, the Liberal 
party had a promising chance of success. 

What had happened in the interval since 
1917, when the Laurier Liberals were so 
overwhelmingly defeated? Several things. 
The war had ended, thereby removing the 
issue that had created division. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier had died, opening the way for 
the selection of a new leader under whom 
all factions could unite. Union govern- 
ment had failed to meet the expectations 
of many thousands of fond enthusiasts who 
had expected it to bring about a political 
Utopia. General discontent and unrest, the 
pressure of the high cost of living—all had 
contributed to the growing desire for a 
change. 

The war had still to be paid for. That 
meant heavy taxation, and consequent un- 
popularity for the government in power. 
There was a general belief that a govern- 
ment composed of so many conflicting 
elements was necessarily divided against 
itself and incapable of taking the decisive 
action on controversial questions which the 
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times demanded. The premier had been 
absent for six months, attending preliminary 
conferences in London and the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles. ‘With his strong hand 
removed, there had been a policy of drift. 
The opposition had a real opportunity. 
Nevertheless, there were grave difficulties 


to overcome. The Liberal Unionist mem- 
bers of Parliament held aloof, waiting to 
see what would happen. They had no part 
in calling the convention. The great ma- 
jority of the delegates belonged to the “ old 
guard” that had stayed with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in his adversity. This was inevita- 
ble, as, of course, the party machinery was 
controlled by the official Liberal party. 
There were men—and a few women—in 
attendance at the convention who had given 
nominal support to the union movement 
two years before, but few who had been 
distinguished for whole-hearted enthusiasm 
in aid of the coalition. It was difficult for 
the convention to choose a leader under 
whom all could unite. 


MR. FIELDING’S CLAIM TO LEADERSHIP 


The general expectation was that the 
Hon. W. S. Fielding would be selected. Mr. 
Fielding was finance minister in the Laurier 
government during all the years of Sir Wil- 
frid’s premiership. He was the author of 
the reciprocity pact with the United States. 
This was the policy which had brought 
defeat in 1911, but it had made Mr. Field- 
ing popular in the western provinces, and 
the support of the west was essential to 
success. He had been elected to Parliament 
in 1917 as a Liberal, but as a Liberal who 
supported conscription. In the House he 
had supported conscription, but on all other 
questions he had taken an independent 
stand, 

While Quebec under Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was the stronghold of the Liberal party, it 
was well understood in advance that the 
new leader must come from another prov- 
ince. Quebec agreed to this; but in the 
end Quebec and the regular, stand-pat 
element from the other provinces dictated 
the choice. 

Fielding was rejected because he had 
faltered in his allegiance to the great 
French-Canadian who for so many years 
had dominated Canada and his native prov- 
ince. Mackenzie King was chosen because, 
in the hour of Sir Wilfrid’s greatest need, 
he had stood firm in his support when 
others had opposed him; and because the 
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convention felt that it was honoring the 
young man whom the old chieftain himself 
had desired as his successor. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEW LEADER 


What are Mackenzie King’s chances of 
success? He has youth on his side, a per- 
suasive eloquence, and a winning person- 
ality. On the other hand, his selection is 
generally considered by the Liberal Union- 
ists as a deliberate affront to them. D. D. 
McKenzie, temporary leader in Parliament 
after Sir Wilfrid’s death, had talked of the 
“light in the window ” inviting the wan- 
derers home. The selection of Mackenzie 
King has been interpreted by many as a 
deliberate snuffing out of the candle. A 
clever cartoon that appeared shortly after 
the convention was entitled “The Light 
that Failed.” . It accurately represented the 
view-point of a large element whose support 
Mackenzie King must win before he can 
hope for success. 

This is not to say that it is impossible 
for him to gain the reeded support. Possi- 
bly he can. Nevertheless, while conscription 
became a dead issue on the day of the 
signing of the armistice, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the political war record 
of. Mackenzie King is vulnerable at many 
points. His opponents are certain to direct 
their thrusts toward the weak spots in his 
armor. 

Who are his opponents? Apparently, 
but not certainly, the historic Conservative 
party passed away for all time when ‘the 
coalition government was formed. The 
strongest of the Liberal Unionists who 
joined Sir Robert Borden’s new government 
seem likely to continue their support. The 
new party calls itself Unionist, but its 
principal element of strength is the Con- 
servative party, which it has succeeded. 
On most questions its policy will be a modi- 
fication of the old Conservative policy. 

This union is made easy by the fact that 
for years there was no essential difference 
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dividing the two Canadian parties. For 
long the nominal difference—and at one 
time the real difference — was the tariff 
issue. The Conservatives stood for protec- 
tion, the Liberals for free trade or a low 
revenue tariff. That was before Sir Wil- 
frid became premier. In power, he main- 
tained protection as the underlying principle 
of his tariff legislation, and the question 
almost disappeared as a party issue. 

In the western provinces, however, the 
organized farmers control the situation to- 
day, and they have formed a new political 
party pledged to secure what is practically 
free trade. They supported the union gov- 
ernment in 1917, but they will not support 
itnow. They are sufficiently strong to elect 
almost the entire representation of the three 
prairie provinces. Without their support, 
the Liberals cannot possibly attain to power. 

To secure their support, the convention 
made many specific promises of tariff re- 
ductions. It could not adopt the farmers’ 
platform in its entirety without endanger- 
ing its eastern support, for there are many 
high-tariff men among eastern Liberals. It 
is possible, indeed, that in its effort to con- 
ciliate the two opposing elements it has 
pleased neither. The tariff question is again 
the big issue in Canadian politics; and the 
new Liberal leader’s attitude toward it is 
unknown. 

It is a complicated situation. To add to 
the existing uncertainties, woman suffrage 
becomes effective with the next election, 
with results that no man can foretell. The 
most effective aid that will be given the new 
leader will be afforded by the high cost of 
living. Handicapped as he is in many re- 
spects, discontent and unrest occasioned by 
the pressure of high prices may make 
William Lyon Mackenzie King premier of 
Canada before very long—possibly within 
a few months. That he has the ability to 


adorn a position which has been held by 
some of Canada’s greatest sons none can 
doubt. 









~ 


GUARDED GATES 


No vast extremes of joy and strife 
Explain the subtle source of life; 






None may unlock, with bated breath, 


The guarded gate of sunless death. 
Majestic science has no key 

To secrets of infinity; 

These are the mysteries sublime, 
Unfathomed since the birth of time. 





Hamilton Williams 












The Way of the Primal 


BY WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


Illustrated by H. F. Fisk 


E sat on the after-deck of the 

Japanese steamship plowing and 

plashing its way across the lonely 
Pacific.’ Around us enveloped the mellow 
mystery of the tropical night. There were 
seven of us; the hour was one o’cloek in the 
morning. The only lights burning on the 
swaying liner were the occasional bulbs 
strung along the promenade-deck or hung 
at the entrance to the stairways. 

The figure in the center of our group was 
Dr. Sampson, the ship’s surgeon. The 
doctor’s ukulele was quiet. We had “ sung 
ourselves out” and reached the siage of 
reminiscence. The doctor was a big, jovial 


fellow, as much of a social asset as a medical 


necessity. 

As he finished an account of his experi- 
ence in the great typhoon of 1898, Lyons 
yawned sleepily and rose. 

“T think I'll turn in, boys,” he said. 
“ Good night!” 

As he left us, Parker looked after him 
ruefully. 

“A mighty fine fellow,” he commented. 
“But why, oh, why does he happen to be a 
missionary ?” 

Dr. Sampson sobered. 

“Don’t talk that way, son. It shows 
you've never been in the Orient. You'll 
find out here that no one makes sport of 
the missionaries. The kind that come out 
nowadays are really fine people—the salva- 
tion of our country and the real sponsors of 
its prestige.” 

Mason laughed. 

“But how he does hate the Beecher 
woman!” 

“What Beecher woman?” the doctor de- 
manded. 

“Oh, that fresh old hen around the boat 
who thinks she can sing. Didn’t you hear 
the concert she gave in the saloon this 
evening?” 

“Why does he hate her?” 
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“IT wouldn’t call it hate. Perhaps that’s 
an unkind word. He simply hasn’t any use 
for the woman, and can’t conceal the fact. 
I suppose it’s because they’re such opposite 
types.” 

Shirley spoke up. 

“He dislikes her because she hasn’t a 
brain in her head, and she’s been trying to 
ensnare him to listen to her troubles ever 
since we left Honolulu. He’s that kind of 
man—that a woman goes to with her 
troubles.” 

‘““What kind of troubles is it that she 
wants to tell him?” 

“You can search me—some sort of do- 
mestic altercation she’s just had with her 
husband, with the scandal aired in the 
yellow newspapers. She seems to take it 
for granted that everybody’s read about it 
and knows her, and she tries to defend 
herself before she’s accused.” 

“Which sort of makes her out guilty, 
eh? Well, I don’t blame Lyons for not 
wanting to get mixed up with her. It’s 
funny how the passengers in these overseas 
boats fall into classes. There’s always that 
kind of woman on a long voyage. A ship’s 
worse than a small New England village, 
too. Within forty-eight hours everybody 
on board seems to know all about every- 
body else’s business, and to rate the ne’er- 
do-wells accordingly. This Beecher woman, 
however—what does she have to say about 
herself?” 

“She claims she’s an opera singer, and 
she’s always at the piano to prove it. The 
very first night out she spotted Lyons and 
tried to get him to sing with her. He re- 
fused, as politely as he could, and avoided 
her as if there was something shameful in 
being seen talking to her. It’s rather amus- 
ing. Half a dozen times since I’ve seen her 
try all the tricks of her sex on him, until 
some one told her he was a missionary. 
That sort of balked her. Then it peeved 
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THAT SHE WAS SHORT OF FUNDS I KNEW QUICK ENOUGH, BECAUSE I SAW THE SON OF THE 
INDIAN OIL MAN CLANDESTINELY LOANING HER MONEY 


her. After that she seemed more deter- 
mined than ever to land him.” Shirley 
lighted a fresh cigarette. As he tossed the 
match over the edge of the railing into the 
velvet blackness he declared: “I wonder 
what would happen if a man of Lyons’s 
type—clean-cut, high-principled, good-look- 
ing, well educated—should be cast away on 
a desert island with a woman like this stage 
beauty, Mme. Beecher. How would the 
drama work out?” 

Dr. Sampson suddenly laid his ukulele on 
the floor. 


“ T’ll tell you how it would work out,” he 
declared grimly, “ for I have seen that very 
thing happen!” 

We gave our amazement expression. 

“T’ll tell you just one more story, boys, 
since you’ve brought this subject up so 
uncannily; then I’m going to bed.” 

And the doctor spun us a final yarn. It 
was a strange story. I cannot repeat it in 
Dr. Sampson’s exact language. I give it 
in the first person for the sake of doing 
away with the extra quotation-marks. And 
I repeat it because it may hold a weird little 
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moral from which some sex cynics can 
derive benefit. Perhaps so! 


Il 


You boys asked me earlier this evening 
if I’d ever been shipwrecked. I told you 
I’d been shipwrecked twice. On the second 
of my ill-fated voyages we carried the Van 
Alstane woman. 

I doubt if her name was Van Alstane. 
I’d rather bet that originally it had been 
Mary Jones or Susie Smith; for underneath 
all her sophistication and flub-dub and cos- 
metics,. it didn’t take a clever man to recog- 
nize that she was a cheap woman. 

I think it was the seventh voyage I’d 
made for this company. We were returning 
to San Francisco from Yokohama; and we 
hadn’t been out of sight of land five hours 
before we had it impressed upon us that 
the Van Alstane woman was among those 
present. 

She tried to act like a girl of twenty or 
twenty-five, but she fooled nobody except 
herself. Every woman on the boat—and a 


few men—saw that she was nearer forty. 
Her only redeeming physical feature was a 
riot of copper hair, gorgeous hair, that once 


seen was never to be forgotten. But some- 
times she coiled it high on her head, dis- 
closing her neck-in the back; and then the 
exposure showed the telltale wrinkles of 
fading beauty and dissipation. 

We carried a different crowd with us in 
those days. Every one traveling to the 
Orient in these war times is going out 
because of some deadly serious business. 
Back in 1902 we had the usual quota of 
tourists, adventurers, and adventuresses, and 
the more entertaining class of rich globe- 
trotters. And among the male element the 
Van Alstane woman started out to make a 
hit. She did! Within two days she had 
the son of a rich Indian oil man trotting at 
her heels like a dog, and every woman on 
the boat hated her. 

At first I thought she was just a plain 
female crook, out to relieve some light- 
headed Johnny of his wad. As the voyage 
progressed, I learned her story. 

She’d been a vaudeville actress back in 
America, where she’d ensnared a young 
Fifth Avenue lounge-lizard, whose father 
operated in Wall Street. His family had 
more money than they could spend, and 
they told the boy to help himself and go 
to the devil. He needed no second invita- 
tion. He ran the usual gamut of fast 
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company and chorus-girls until he met 
our highly colored lady passenger. There 
ensued an elopement to Japan and a disin- 
heritance on the part of the family, who 
acquired some sense about eleven hours 
tardy. 

You know how such affairs usually turn 
out when the source of money is suddenly 
extinguished. They had a quarrel, there 
was a reconciliation with the family, and 
Johnny deserted his stage: bride in the 
Orient, leaving her to get a living and a 
passage homeward by her wits. She was 
returning on this particular voyage when 
I first ran across her—she having managed 
to turn the trick in the Orient for a matter 
of five or six years after the domestic 
tragedy. 

That she was short of funds I knew quick 
enough, because I saw the son of the Indian 
oil man clandestinely loaning her money 
before we’d reached the first Sunday of the 
trip. I felt that the boy was marked for 
slaughter before we floated in through the 
Golden Gate, and I determined to keep an 
eye on him. The company couldn’t afford 
to have any scandal jeopardize its reputable 
passengers through the machinations of an 
overwise woman. 

And that brings the Rev. Arthur Bishop 
into the story. 

The Rev. Arthur Bishop was a young 
missionary, going home on his first fur- 
lough. He didn’t look like a missionary, as 
you people back in the States popularly 
conceive the type. He was just a whole- 
some, good-natured, fun-loving young man, 
as clean-minded as a new-born babe. Only 
he was world-wise—the Orient attends to 
such matters. And along with his red- 
blooded character he could preach the finest 
sermon I ever heard from the lips of mortal 
man. I heard him twice on Sunday morn- 
ing in the saloon before the accident 
happened. 

I wish I could draw a portrait of young 
Bishop that you’d understand. It would 
be difficult. Young men like him don’t 
usually give their lives to foreign missionary 
work. For a time he puzzled me. I was 
bewildered by the very simplicity of his 
character. Then I learned that his father 
and mother had both been missionaries 
before him, although he had been born in 
America. 

He was about the finest type of high- 
minded, altruistic, polished young American 
you can find the globe over. Every time I 
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looked at him I felt a thrill of pride that 
such a man was passing his life in a foreign 
land as a representative of the best that 
the Anglo-Saxon race has to offer humanity. 

This was the fellow that the Van Alstane 
woman marked for her prey, along with the 
oil man’s son. I figure she thought, from 
his boyishness and his calling, he would be 
easy picking. 

She found out differently. 


Ill 


ONE evening she saw young Bishop sit- 
ting alone in the main saloon. She tripped 
over and fluffed down beside him. Viewed 
from afar she was a dream. Inventoried as 
near as Bishop was thereby placed to her, 
she was still a dream if you didn’t know 
the rottenness underneath the chiffon and 
tinsel. Her gown was flesh-pink, soft and 
untrimmed. She wore a turquoise-blue satin 
girdle, cut-so low that any normal man 
simply couldn’t help dropping his eyes after 
he looked at it. She also wore a string of 
pearls so lavish that everybody knew they 
were paste. This combination with the 
riotous burnt-copper of her hair and cherry- 
black’-eyes was simply stunning. Yet, 
somehow, when she opened her pencil- 
touched lips to speak, you recognized 
her shallowness and mummery, and were 
disgusted. 

“Oh, Mr. Bishop!” she cried, with an 
attempt at kittenish cuteness. “I’ve just 
learned that you are a missionary ‘way up 
in. the heart of north China. And I’m so 
interested in missionaries! Won’t you tell 
me all about your work and your wonderful 
people? For I’m sure they are wonderful,” 
she gushed, “or you wouldn’t stay and 
work among them!” 

Bishop recoiled instinctively before the 
fluffy deadliness of the encounter. The 
normal man shoved suddenly into juxta- 
position with a fast woman is more or less 
frightened. He feels at a disadvantage. 
There is no telling what the woman may do 
next. All ordinary standards of conven- 
tionality are upset, and the poor male has 
nothing to go by. 

Bishop was a normal man—very normal 
and human; yet he had what a lot of aver- 
age men have not. He had a poise and a 
certain boyish good-nature which disarmed 
by its very frankness. 

He paled for a moment, then collected 
himself. The instinctive dislike of his kind 
for her kind was written plainly on his 
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features; but there was his poise, and he 
was always the gentleman. 

“’m afraid that’s a pretty large order,” 
he said, “ telling you all about my Chinese 
people. Why are you interested?” 

His smile died, and he looked at her 
coldly. The woman was a bit confused. 
The implication in his question was some- 
thing she was not prepared for. 

“ Oh, I’m—I’m—always interested in the 
work of interesting people,” she stammered. 

The compliment was so evident that it 
was crass as the texture of her flesh under 
the cosmetics. 

“ Tt would take a long time to tell you,” 
he said stiffly. “‘Isn’t Mr. Du Val singing 
beautifully this evening?” 

The woman colored. The abrupt change 
of subject was a rebuke so curt that it made 
her lips set grimly. 

“ Yes,” she replied in kind, without in- 
terest. “‘ But you can at least tell me some- 
thing about yourself, Mr. Bishop. You 
have such an interesting personality!” 

The boy’s fine face showed signs of being 
bored.. As you might expect from one of 
her kind, when it came to a really brainy 
man she was laying it on too thickly. 

“ About myself—why?” he said again. 

“Oh,” she answered, “‘ just because. A 
woman’s curiosity.” 

“ Well,” he answered, “ just between you 
and me, because you have asked me in 
confidence, I am not a missionary at all. I 
have no interest in the people of north 
China. The truth is that I am a bandit. 
I am the head of a band of Mongolian vil- 
lains who sally forth at least twice a week 
and prey upon women and children.” 

She sat up rather rigidly. 

“You are facetious, Mr. Bishop 

“T never was more serious in my life,” 
he told her. 

She bit her lip. It was plain that she 
had failed in her appraisal. He was no 
mollycoddle. 

“T shall keep at you,” she declared, 
“ until you tell me all about your wonderful 
work. I do so admire real men who give 
their lives for the cause of humanity!” 

‘““ Madam,” he replied laughingly, “ you 
really possess a secret that four great gov- 
ernments would give their exchequers to 
know. I hope you will not violate my 
confidence.” 

She leaned over dangerously close to him 
and tapped his nose with the feathery fan 
which she carried. 


? 











FIFTY OR A HUNDRED PEOPLE-—FOR 
THEY SWARMED OVER THE LIFE- 
BOAT LIKE ANTS—WERE TUMBLED 

OFF MERCILESSLY INTO THE 
YAWNING GULF. ONLY TWO 
KEPT THEIR HOLD 


“ Naughty, naughty Mr. Mis- 
sionary!” she chided him. 
“ Afraid of a petticoat!” 

“No,” he corrected her 
gravely, “ not afraid of a petti- 
coat; perhaps merely estimat- 
ing the one inside the petticoat 
better than she imagines.” 

When he ceased speaking, there came a 
brittle silence. 

It was an awful slam, almost an insult. 
It would have been an insult if you or I 
had said it; but his voice, manner, and 
mirthful eyes, though they did contain a 
look somewhat contemptuous, turned the 
edge of that insult. 

The woman choked back a stinging re- 
tort. After fumbling with the feathery fan 
for a moment, she arose with apparent 
carelessness. 
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“T plainly see that you and I do not 
understand each other,” she said. “I see, 
too, that I’ve got my work cut out for me 
on this voyage to change your preconceived 
opinion.” 

It was a challenge. She left him. His 
face made an unconscious grimace. He 
realized that until we reached Frisco, and 
he could make good his escape, he was 
going to be harassed by a nuisance. 

A couple of days went by. Several times 
we saw the Van Alstane woman trying 
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unsuccessfully to intrigue him. She bribed 
the Jap deck-steward to place her chair 
beside his. When he found it out, he had 
his own removed to the other side of the 
ship. She tackled him two or three times 
more in the lounging-saloon, principally in 
the evening. It got so bad that the man 
began to spend his evenings in his stuffy 
little stateroom, reading. 

I began to grow nettled. It was time to 
tell this primrose woman to stop bothering 
the male passengers when they made it 
quite evident they had no desire for her 
company. I began to fear some sort of 
frame-up. The woman was so angry over 
his snubs and repulses that I fully expected 
her revenge to take the form of a nasty 
maneuver—some old trick like being found 
in his stateroom in dishabille, to lock herself 
in with him when he entered and then 
scream for help. 

I was worrying over it when the unex- 
pected happened. Young Bishop suddenly 
began to show signs of interest in the 
woman. Instead of repelling her, he began 
to seek her out and invent excuses for 
talking with her. What had happened? 
Then a tea-merchant going home from 
Ceylon enlightened me. 

“We were up in the smoking-room the 
other evening,” he said, “and Brabson 
tackled the young fellow for being a mis- 
sionary. You know Brabson hates all mis- 
sionaries. They’ve thrown a monkey-wrench 
occasionally into some of his schemes for 
acquiring mining interests from the Chinese. 
He bawled Bishop and his kind out 
properly. 

“* You pious young pulpit-pounder and 
international busybody,’ says he, ‘ if you’re 
so dead set on converting somebody, why 
don’t you begin at home? God knows 
there’s enough of your own kind that need 
it!’ 

“ Bishop took all his talk like a perfect 
gentleman, for he realized that Brabson was 
half intoxicated. 

“* Very good,’ he said with a smile, ‘ I'll 
make it my business in the morning to start 
in with yourself.’ 

“ The crowd tittered. 
blasphemous. 

“* T’'ll pass,’ he snarled. ‘ I’ve got about 
as much use for religion as for a mangy 
Chinese rat-catcher; but if you'll tackle the 
Van Alstane woman first, and show any sort 
ef result on her, I might consider listening 
to you!” 


It made Brabson 
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I don’t know whether it was Brabson’s 
taunt, or the idea he had suggested; but in 
a few days all of us saw that Bishop was 
indeed fighting the devil with fire. He 
had deliberately set out to convert the 
Van Alstane woman before we reached San 
Francisco. 

Useless? Of course it was useless. You 
can’t make velvet out of sow’s ear. But I 
have to give the lad credit; he tried. They 
had long talks about himself, his work 
among the Chinese, the great and beautiful 
ideal and purpose back of it all. The Van 
Alstane woman lay back beside him in her 
steamer chair, and affected to be interested; 
but she wasn’t interested. He talked clean 
over her head. And while he did, she 
stretched sensuously beside him and tried 
every trick and wile of the devil to divert 
his attention from the subject he was dis- 
cussing to herself and the vaster and more 
important subject, to her, of love and illicit 
physical passion. 

When he spoke on heathen immorality, 
her eves held a gleam of interest; but it 
quickly faded when he applied the remedy 
of practical Christianity or the activities of 
the medical missionary. She was a bad 
one, that petticoat—simply vile—one of 
nature’s incorrigibles. 

And while the contest was progressing 
full blast, with all the ship wise and watch- 
ing, the accident happened. 

IV 

WE were two days out from Honolulu. 
We’d been having trouble with the steam- 
gages on one of our boilers ever since we’d 
left Japan. Our boat, the old Kobe Maru, 
was struggling along at about four knots 
reduced speed and two days behind sched- 
ule. To make things worse, it was the 
season of equatorial storms, and for several 
days the weather had been ominous. At 
night the sun sank in a wild and weird- 
looking sky, and each morning the sea 
would be just a bit rougher. 

The passengers began to be affected with 
seasickness. Chairs were increasingly empty 
in the dining-saloon. The number of meals 
ordered to the cabins became a nuisance. 
And about half past ten o’clock one night, 


with the ship rocking alarmingly, the 
tragedy happened. 

The traitorous boiler exploded! 

I can’t describe that explosion. One of 


the men in the boat that was subsequently 
saved told me that it sounded and felt as 

















WE SIGHTED THEM THROUGH THE GLASSES, AND WERE IMPRESSED BY THEIR BEHAVIOR THAT 
THEY WERE NOT SAVAGES 
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if the shredded-wheat factory had gone 
over the cliff at Niagara Falls and the Kobe 
Maru had been directly underneath when 
it landed. 

I was in one of the forward cabins, at- 
tending a passenger who had contracted 
I was in the act of setting a 
bottle inside the rack above the wash-stand 
when a shock went through the ship as if 
it had rammed head-on against the dock 
at Frisco without bothering to shut off the 
engines. I was thrown heavily against the 
opposite wall. My patient was crumpled 
at the foot of his berth. The noise came 
afterward. 

It wasn’t a quick, sharp report. It was 
a prolonged muffled roar. Screams followed 
—terrific, sickening screams from the in- 
jured and dying. The Jap crew tumbled 
from all directions. So did the passengers. 
Half-clothed men, women in their night- 
clothes, shrieking children—all added to 
the confusion. Two or three of the ship’s 
officers were vainly trying to make them- 
selves heard. The vessel was tilting omi- 
nously down toward the center. 

The surge of hysterical humanity in the 
narrow passageways bore me out on the 
deck. It was raining. The moment the 
engines had stopped, with an awful roar of 
escaping steam, the Pacific had taken 
charge of the old Kobe Maru. She was 
turning around in crazy circles. There 
was neither time nor sense for the carefully 
practised fire-drill. The pandemonium was 
terrific. 

And in the center of the vessel, sweeping 
wildly up around a demolished smoke-stack, 
tore a great pillar of livid flame, ending in 
thunderous darkness. 

I can’t recollect connectedly the events 
of the next few minutes. Battered like an 
egg-shell, its inwards being devoured with 
uncanny swiftness by the flames, that 
bruised and bleeding hulk succumbed 
weakly to the mighty wrath which had 
attacked her. Men pounded one another 
over the heads and did murder. Cravens, 
possessed of the devil, stamped on human 
features and clawed their way into the life- 
boats. Half-naked people fumbled hysteri- 
cally with life-belts. They dropped off 
into the awful depths of the ocean, with 
many of them half fastened. I saw a 


woman with clothing aflame leap over the 
railing, in her arms an unconscious baby. 
She disappeared with a hiss of fire and 
steam into the water, though the hiss was 
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drowned in the terrific uproar going on all 
about me. 

The whole tragedy ended as quickly as . 
it came. I think the boat sank in ten 
minutes. 

I had schooled myself for such an emer- 
gency. I was supposed to command life- 
boat No. 11, on A deck, forward. I got 
there by scaling the outer railings of the 
deck structure. Every light in the steamer 
had been extinguished, and there were 
neither moon nor stars. Only the hellish 
illumination of the conflagration lighted 
the mélée. 

The whole upper deck was a shrieking, 
clawing, death-dealing mob, surging wildly 
about in the light of the demoniacal furnace, 
every one for himself. 

I tried to make myself heard. I shouted 
orders; but you can’t order or intimidate 
crazy people. Every man and woman was 
bereft of all reason. It was every one for 
himself, and the devil take the hindmost; 
and the devil did take the hindmost. He 
took more than the hindmost—he took 
nearly everybody. 

As I straddled the railing, helpless, I 
saw a sight as in a nightmare. In the 
light of the devastating flames a life-boat 
was being lowered. The tackle jammed at 
the forward end, while the after end kept 
on lowering. Fifty or a hundred people— 
for they swarmed over it like ants—were 
tumbled off mercilessly into the yawning 
gulf. Only two succeeded in keeping their 
hold. 

I saw them plainly. One was the Van 
Alstane woman, in a state of almost com- 
plete nudity; the other was the Rev. Arthur 
Bishop. 

One of Bishop’s hands gripped the edge 
with a clutch of iron; the other held the 
limp body of a child. He had been shov- 
ing it in when the lowering started. He 
had lost his balance, and had clutched 
the boat to keep from being knocked off 
into the water. Then a howling, locoed 
Jap reached forward and severed the ropes 
of the tackle with his knife. The boat 
slapped down into the water. The weight 
of the child was more than human strength 
could retain, and it slipped from Bishop’s 
grasp and disappeared. 

As some one bludgeoned me from behind, 
and I went down, I saw a great wave catch 
that life-boat, in- which were only Arthur 
Bishop and the primrose woman, and whirl 
it away from the ship. With a mighty 
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heave it was gone in the blackness of the 
night. 
V 


How was I saved? 

I don’t remember. 

In the water my unconscious body had 
become entangled in some ropes and wreck- 
age which had held my head above the sur- 
face. I awoke in the cabin of a United 
States naval officer. A cruiser, the old 
Minnesota, bound from Honolulu to Yoko- 
hama, passed that way about ten o’clock 
the next morning. it picked up one life- 
boat containing fifty-two half-crazed peo- 
ple, myself, and a little Jap steward who 
had kept himself alive through that awful 
night by clinging to a bit of wreckage. 

By the time we reached Japan I was 
myself again. The company found me a 
berth as surgeon on the boat we’re riding 
upon this moment. I have been here ever 
since. 

What became of the Rev. Arthur Bishop 
and the cheap Van Alstane woman? 

I'll teil you. 

About eight years afterward I got a fur- 
lough. I joined two San Francisco friends 
on their yacht, and we went cruising down 
among the Marshall Islands. The Marshall 
Islands are a volcanic group one or two 
hundred miles in a southwesterly direction 
from the spot where the explosion hap- 
pened. The wind had been blowing from 
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the northeast on the night of the Kobe 
Maru tragedy. 

We had been down there about three 
weeks, lazing around generally, and carry- 
ing on some minor explorations in which 
I had been interested, when a friend of 
mine named Harrison stumbled down into 
the cabin one noontime with some hysterical 
gibberish about there being two people try- 
ing to signal to us from an island off toward 
the eastward. 

We sighted them through the glasses, and 
were impressed by their behavior that they 
were not savages. We got into the launch 
and started shoreward. 

It took us an hour to reach them. 
Strange to say, as we approached, they did 
not run at once to meet us. 

We finally came up to them. There were, 
however, more than the two we had first 
seen. There were six of them in all. 

Four of them were children, two boys and 
two girls. One was a man—an awful- 
looking brute of a man, a picture out of 
the stone age, who growled gutturally and 
threateningly from the depths of his matted 
beard. 

The other was a woman—a woman with 
a wild, riotous growth of copper-colored 
hair that almost enveloped her scantily 
clothed body; but on her features there 
was a look of the most angelic tenderness, 
sweetness, purity, and maternal love that I 
have ever seen on a human countenance. 





HOMEWARD BOUND 


Tue rhythmic throb of the iron heart 
That drives the ship athwart the foam 
Is music sweet, for on the chart 
We lay our course for home, sweet home! 


Our stokers toil in the blinding night 
With bar and hoe and clanking claw, 
While Cupid’s stokers keep alight 
The fire of love like flaming straw. 


Dark days have passed since we parted, dear, 
In dim half light of dewy spring; 

But stanch as steel of engine-gear 
The bonds of love are found to cling. 


The rhythmic throb of the iron heart 
That soon will bring my love to view 
Now plays one strain of magic art— 
A haunting strain of home and you! 





John Lawrence 
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| Will the Sun Ever Be 
Extinguished? 





WHY THE SOLAR LIGHT AND HEAT ARE NOT LIKELY TO LAST FOREVER, AND 
WHAT WILL BECOME OF THE EARTH WHEN THEY FAIL 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


OMPARED with the earth, the sun is 
a vast body, indeed about 1,300,000 
times as large as our world. Now, 
our world has a cubic capacity of 260,000,- 
000,000 miles, so that by simple multiplica- 
tion we can obtain a row of figures approxi- 
mating the mass of the sun. To put it in 
another way, the sun’s diameter is 866,400 
miles, whereas the earth’s is only 7,918 
miles. Were the sun at the same distance 
from us as the moon, it would appear about 
126,000 times as large; but we should be 
able to behold—if we could exist in its fiery 
glow—only a part of the solar surface. In 
order to comprehend more adequately 
the real magnitude of the sun, we should 
imagine to ourselves its total surface of 
more than 2,300,000,000,000 square miles, 
radiating its stupendous outflow of light 
and heat. It is fortunate that our great 
luminary is so far away—at an average 
distance of 92,900,000 miles. We vary in 
our distance from him about 3,000,000 
miles, the sun being, it may seem strange 
to say, farther from us of the northern 
hemisphere in summer than in winter. 
Naturally, we are interested in consider- 
ing how terrific must be the heat at the 
solar surface. This temperature has been 
variously estimated, some calculations fixing 
it at about 9,000 degrees Fahrenheit, while 
others give a still higher figure. With re- 
spect to the light-rays radiated from the 
solar surface into space, it has been esti- 
mated that the great sky-beacon illuminates 
our earth with about 1,600 billion billion 
times as much light as would a candle 
placed at the same distance. To express 
this in figures requires a row of twenty 
ciphers after the first two digits. 


Of course, our world receives only a very 
tiny part of the total light-radiations from 
the sun. -To express the full light-power of 
the central luminary, we should multiply 
the solar illumination of the earth’s surface 
2,200,000,000 times. 

Not only does the sun radiate into space 
a stupendous candle-power, but it also 
possesses a dazzling intensity, estimated at 
190,000 times the brightness of a candle- 
flame, or 150 times the brilliance of a 
calcium light. And we should remember 
that our sun is not at all an imposing body 
when compared with some other suns in 
the universe, such a star as Arcturus, for 
example, being at least 1,000 times as large. 

As would be supposed, various theories 
have been advanced to explain why our 
sun’s celestial furnace does not burn itself 
out. When we consider the tremendous 
outpouring of its light and heat into space, 
century after century, it seems remarkable 
indeed that these can continue without any 
apparent decrease in their power. 

At one time it was suggested that the 
solar light and heat may be generated by 
the constant hammering of vast numbers 
of aerolites falling upon the sun’s surface 
and heating it, just as an anvil can be 
heated by rapid strokes of a hammer. 
It has also been conjec.ared that radium 
or some similar substance—perhaps some 
element about which we know nothing— 
maintains the sun at its present high tem- 
perature; but a more reasonable theory 
explains the solar light and heat as the 
result of a gradual contraction, due to 
the action of gravity. 

As we well know, all terrestrial bodies are 
attracted toward the center of the earth. 
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In the case of the sun, this attraction of 
gravity would tend to contract its plastic 
form, thus making the great luminary 
smaller and its body denser. This contrac- 
tion would create more heat, and at the 
same time would force the sun to radiate 
light and heat into space. Light and heat 
would be expelled from its body, somewhat 
as water is squeezed from a sponge when 
contracted by the pressure of the hand. It 
has been estimated that an annual shrink- 
age of about two hundred feet, or perhaps 


a little less, in the solar diameter would be . 


sufficient, in the sun’s present condition, to 
continue its output of light and heat. 

It seems practically certain, however, that 
unless some unknown factor intervenes, this 
stupendous outpouring of heat and light will 
in time become more and more diminished 
in profusion. According to the theory now 
generally accepted, the contraction of the 
sun’s body will cause it to become gradually 
denser and denser, until at last it will cease 
to radiate visible light and sensible heat. 
The era when this will come to pass has 
been variously estimated, but there can be 
no doubt—unless unknown conditions exist 
—that it will occur within some millions of 
years. 

Indeed, it is easy to see how greatly an 
annual shrinkage of two hundred feet in the 
solar diameter would affect the physical 
appearance of our sun within ten million 
years. At the end of that time, if the rate 
of contraction should be maintained, the 
diameter of the great luminary would be 
about 488,000 miles, instead of 866,400 
miles. With increasing density, however, 
the contraction would be likely to decrease. 
Whatever the precise rate might be, in- 
creasing density and decreasing contraction 
would result in less light and heat being 
radiated into space; so that it is very 
probable that at the conclusion of ten 
million years the sun will cease to be of any 
practical use as our earth’s sky-beacon and 
sky-furnace. 


WILL THE SUN EVER BE EXTINGUISHED? 
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As has already been said, unknown con- 
ditions may now be present, or may arise 
in the future, which will prolong for ages 


the natural life of our sun. As yet we pos- 
sess only limited knowledge concerning the 
interior of the sun’s body. As it becomes 
denser, reactions may occur within it to 
create additional light and heat. As al- 
ready stated, it may be that radium or 
similar substances contribute to its energies. 

According to the best astronomical in- 
formation of to-day, the sun’s light and heat 
will eventually be extinguished; but it 
seems certain that Sol will shine upon our 
earth without any noticeable difference for 
thousands of years to come. Ten million 
years from to-day it is possible, and even 
probable, that he will still be emitting some 
light and heat, although not enough to be 
perceptible to the beings then inhabiting 
our world. 

At that very remote period the sun may 
still be faintly visible, exhibiting an ap- 
pearance somewhat like the moon when 
fully eclipsed. Moreover, beneath its sur- 
face there will exist an intense heat, and at 
times tremendous volcanic eruptions will 
take place, emitting local light and heat. 
Our earth, however, will be in practical 
darkness and surrounded by a very low 
temperature. We shall have only dim rays 
from distant stars, and perhaps such arti- 
ficial means of creating light and heat as 
may be provided by the genius of human 
beings who may survive at that distant day. 

Millions of years hence—thousands of 
centuries! And then a solar system without 
visible sun or planet, speeding swiftly 
through space toward an unknown destiny. 
But perhaps, long before that era, before 
our sun’s light and heat are extinguished, 
our system may come within the power of 
some other and greater sun, which may 
ruthlessly destroy it, or may take it under 
a beneficent control, illuminating and warm- 
ing our planet home for millions and mil- 
lions of years. 





THE WANDERER 


THE wind that scurries o’er the sea 
Is like a nomad, wandering free, 
Whose love of life is just to roam 
Forever from the rest of home, 
Endowed with wings that swiftly fly 
Between the open sea and sky. 





William Hamilton Hayne 



















































O as knowing an individual as Mr. 
Bushrod Keane, astonishment was a 
rare emotion. Hence the shock of 
the disclosure made by his uncle’s will was 
all the more pronounced. He had expected, 
in the due course of mournful but inevitable 
events, to become his uncle’s heir; and as he 
was his kinsman’s only near relative, this 


_ expectation could not be regarded as wholly 


unreasonable. But he had expected to as- 
sume this position without conditions or 
provisos. Certainly he had not expected to 
be tested like an aviator or examined like a 
public accountant. Had Mr. Keane’s prob- 
ity been under suspicion, he would have ex- 
perienced no surprise and no great resent- 
ment; he might even have put a flattering 
interpretation upon it. But to have his 
business capacity doubted, his shrewdness 
impugned — this left him too bewildered 
even for anger. 

Yet what other meaning could be put 
upon that singular stipulation that the sixty 
thousand dollars constituting the estate was 
not to be paid over to him unless, within the 
six months following his uncle’s death, he 
could show to the trustee, old Barnabas 
Widdleby, that he had fifteen thousand dol- 
lars of his own? Did not that imply a sus- 
picion touching his financial prowess? And, 
moreover, as Mr. Keane realized with a 
qualm, he did not have the fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Keane was not long in fixing on 
Widdleby, the time-honored crony of his 
late uncle, as the real author of this amazing 
requirement. In the event that he did not 
meet the test, the estate was to go to a 
home for aged people which Widdleby had 
himself endowed to the limit of his means, 
and in which he presumably expected to 
spend his remaining years. That in itself 
was enough, in Mr. Keane’s shrewd esti- 
mation, to fix the blame. It was Widdleby’s 


An Unreal Estate Deal 
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indirect way of getting the benefit of the 
estate for himself. Added to this were sun- 
dry base insinuations and innuendos in the 
trustee’s letter enclosing a copy of the will, 
such as the hypocritical hope that wildcat 
speculation had not made it impossible for 
him to comply with the condition, and the 
hollow advice to put the legacy, in case he 
got it, into sound investments, which, Mr. 
Keane felt, showed conclusively who was at 
the bottom of it. 

All of which plausible and satisfying sur- 
mise was, however, as the dieticians say, de- 
void of nutritive value. Recognizing this, 
Mr. Keane, with his customary generalship 
and practical energy, set about inventorying 
his tangible assets. The list was not en- 
couraging. In addition to his office furni- 
ture and personal effects, he had some two 
hundred dollars in bank, an automobile of 
which it could be said that in the nature of 
things it must have been new once, and the 
title to Montrose Heights Subdivision, the 
same being an addition to the city in which 
Mr. Keane lived, of which the city re- 
mained placidly, not to say exasperatingly, 
unaware. It was matters such as Montrose 
Heights, probably, which Trustee Widdleby 
had in mind when he mentioned wildcat 
speculation. 

Some years before, the city which Mr. 
Keane favored with his residence had expe- 
rienced a real-estate boom. The eager fra- 
ternity of real-estate agents, of whom Mr. 
Keane was a leading spirit, had plotted 
additions and parks and subdivisions and 
other addenda to the metropolis for a radius 
of several miles beyond its municipal limits, 
and when the boom collapsed these out- 
lying and deflated hopes remained on the 
map as lots and streets and alleys, but be- 
came in reality weed-grown acreage, their 
graded roadways obscured by rank grasses, 
their cement walks cracked and broken, 


















their only inhabitants the gopher and the 
wire-snake. 

The boom had been to Mr. Keane almost 
a personal possession. He had been in it 
“up to his neck,” as he said, the trouble 
being, as with so many swimmers in the 
treacherous waters of speculation, that he 
had stayed in too long. As a consequence, 
to press the metaphor to its logical conclu- 
sion, he had developed a bad case of finan- 
cial cramp. All of his winnings up to that 
time had gone into Montrose Heights and 
into the advertising campaign which, in the 
fag-end of the boom period, had failed to 
put it across. Mr. Keane had at last emerged 
from the welter with a perfectly valid title 
to some thirty acres of barren, gravelly hill- 
top, worth, perhaps, fifty dollars an acre to 
any one who could discover a productive 
use for it. That—and an acquaintance 
with J. Whiffington Fish, to whom his 
thoughts reverted in the present emergency. 


II 


Mr. Keane had met Mr. Fish in the nor- 
mal course of the business of each, when 
Mr. Fish had attempted to sell him certain 
oil stock of large promise but undated per- 
formance, and he, in turn, had endeavored 
to interest Mr. Fish in Montrose Heights. 
Both efforts having signally failed, they had 
formed a friendship based upon profound 
mutual esteem. 

Mr. Fish was a large man of funereal 
aspect who possessed a peculiar proficiency 
in his chosen field. His scheme of sales- 
manship was a sort of reverse English to 
that of the conventional booster. Where 
the average vendor of insecure securities 
brimmed with optimism and beamed with 
hope, Mr. Fish exhaled only melancholy 
doubt and chill misgiving. Others might 
promise; he warned. He was the embodied 
essence of caution, conservatism, and pru- 
dent counsel. Admitting, as the incontest- 
able facts forced him grudgingly to do, that 
the particular stock he was handling would 
infallibly bring large returns, he neverthe- 
less advised against its purchase on the 
ground that the buyer, inexperienced in the 
manipulation of great wealth, would surely 
lose it again through the machinations of 
conscienceless swindlers such as are always 
on the lookout for the unwary. If, never- 
theless, the foolhardy individual was deter- 
mined to go ahead and win, he exacted as 
a condition of the sale a pledge that the 
profits should be put into government bonds. 
8 
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In the smaller towns where Mr. Fish by 
preference operated, his sad exterior, his 
stern reprobation of all forms of financial 
hazard, his paternal anxiety for the safety 
of those who dealt with him, combined to 
give him a unique popularity. Bankers 
banked on him and trustees trusted him, 
and comfortable widows in need of pecu- 
niary guidance invited him to tea. He had 
even been known to go back again to places 
he had once worked, without encountering 
any further embarrassment than that inci- 
dent to pointing out to his investors that 
he had formally advised them not to buy. 

Having, in his own experience, demon- 
strated the hollowness of the usual methods 
of promotion, Mr. Keane now turned in the 
adventuresomeness of despair to Mr. Fish. 

“ Certainly it can be done,” Mr. Fish 
reluctantly acknowledged, when he had lis- 
tened to the complete story of Mr. Keane’s 
expectations and disappointments, his ne- 
cessities and desires. “It is always easy to 
get money. The difficult thing is to know 
how to spend it. All those who have got it 
will tell you so.” 

“They wouldn’t spend it for these Mont- 
rose Heights lots, anyway,” said Mr. Keane 
in bitter reminiscence. 

“ They will when presented in a properly 
attractive guise,” Mr. Fish declared sadly. 
“Tt will be a further demonstration of the 
instability of fortune. What I would sug- 
gest would be bonds.” 

“Yes?” said Mr. Keane with dawning 
confidence. 

“1 will incorporate a land, loan, and in- 
vestment company, to which you will give 
a mortgage on this tract, say, for a hundred 
thousand dollars. In return, the company 
will give you a contract to loan you sixty 
thousand dollars in four instalments, the 
first to be paid in time to comply with your 
uncle’s will. The company will retain forty 
thousand as its commission. It will issue 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds on the security of this mortgage for 
sale to the public at par. I will personally 
undertake the sale of the bonds.” 

Mr. Keane fell to studying this plan with 
a care, not to say a suspicion, that was a 
tribute to his friend. 

“You will organize the company,” he 
remarked. “ Where do I come in?” 

“It will be better for you not to figure 
as a stockholder,” Mr. Fish pointed out. 
“In that way you will be relieved from 
responsibility for any representations it may 
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be necessary to make to the public. You 
must remember that you are about to be- 
come the owner of a legacy that consists of 
real money. For a time, at least, you will 
be solvent. I want to protect you. In fact, 
I am determined to do so. We will even put 
a clause in the mortgage relieving you from 
personal liability.” 

“But how do I 
know I'll ever get 


“IT's A GO,” HE ASSENTED 


this loan?” argued Mr. Keane, bringing into 
play that exceptional cleverness with which 
he felt himself endowed, but which Uncle 


William had seemingly overlooked. “ You 
will have the bonds and the mortgage. I 
won’t have anything but a contract.” 

Mr. Fish leaned forward and laid his 
hand shieldingly upon the other’s shoulders. 
“You are distraught, my boy,” he said. 
Anxiety has disturbed your poise. But I 
want to satisfy you. I am going to satisfy 
you. I am going to see that you are safe- 
guarded absolutely. It always pains me to 
deal in this antagonistic way with a friend, 
but I recognize your right, and I commend 
your judgment. You shall name your own 
man as secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He will be your representative, and 
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he will handle all the funds. It will be just 
the same as if you had charge of the money 
yourself.” 
At this, Mr. Keane, knowing his friend, 
rose in alarm. 
“Say,” he ejaculated, “what are you 
trying to put over, anyway? How do I 
know -there will ever be any funds? 
How do I know you won’t stand in 
with old Widdleby and tow me along 


“ WISH I KNEW MORE YOUNG MEN LIKE you!” 


till the last minute and then not come across 
even with fifteen thousand dollars, so I'll 
lose everything? I’ve got to have some 
guarantee in this business.” 

Mr. Fish leaned back and stroked his 
cheek with every appearance of deep pride 
in his young friend’s discernment, coupled 
with pain that he himself should be so 
misjudged. 

“Name your own 
he said. 

Mr. Keane thought swiftly, brilliantly, 
with that penetration which he himself 
had come to recognize as his most salient 
characteristic. 

“T'll tell you what,” he said at length, 
“T’ve got to have some of those bonds. 
Enough to cover that fifteen thousand I’ve 


terms, Bushrod,” 
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got to show Widdleby, anyway. Say about 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth, in case I’ve 
got to sell in a hurry and at a discount. I'll 
turn ’em back when I get the fifteen thou- 
sand in cash. Is that a go?” 

In the depths of Mr. Fish’s somber eyes 
appeared something strangely resembling a 
shadowy smile. 

“ Tt’s a go,” he assented. “I wish I knew 
more young men like you!” 


Ill 


THE proceedings for the incorporation of 
the Lombard Land, Lean, and Investment 
Company went forward briskly, and as 
papers were signed, meetings held, a seal 
procured, and stock certificates and elabo- 
rately engraved and gilded bonds ordered 
from the printer, Mr. Keane’s spirits rose 
until he fairly breathed the old-time boom 
atmosphere of zip and hustle. He regretted 
that his réle of proprietor of Montrose 
Heights, the mortgage on which was to be 
the company’s chief and, indeed, only asset, 
prevented him from also being an incor- 
porator. He would: have enjoyed it so. 
For his representative in the company he 
chose Mr. Simeon Truax, as the only one 
among his acquaintances who could be 
trusted around a corner, the corner being 
duly picketed beforehand. 

Mr. Truax was a mild-mannered little 
man who made an uncertain livelihood by 
acting as dummy in any transaction needing 
such—a role for which nature had peculiarly 
fitted him. Though Mr. Keane would have 
preferred a more alert and knowing agent, 
one better fitted to cope with a state of 
affairs that might become too Fishy, he 
felt that the peril of such a selection from 
among his friends would outweigh the dan- 
ger arising from Mr. Truax’s ingenuousness, 
and so reconciled himself to Simeon as the 
least of alternative evils. He determined, 
moreover, to keep a close watch on matters 
himself. 

On his part, Mr. Fish had invited an old 
and valued coadjutor named Bunker to act 
as president of the company, reserving for 
himself the modest place of vice-president 
and sales-manager. The machinery of leger- 
demain being thus assembled, the mortgage 
duly executed, the bonds printed, signed, 
and sealed with wafer and ribbon, and 
twenty of them of the face value of one 
thousand each—the same representing Mr. 
Keane’s extra margin of safety — being 
locked up in that astute gentleman’s safe, 
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he and Mr. Fish met privately for a final — 
discussion of prospects and portents. 
“ There’s one thing,” Mr. Keane shrewd- 


. ly pointed out, “‘ you can’t try to sell any of 


this stuff anywhere within a hundred miles 
of this town. If you do, you'll be likely to 
run against somebody who’s been here and 
knows too much about real estate. You’ve 
got to keep outside the danger zone.” 

Mr. Fish intimated his settled intention 


- of carrying on at a safe distance from the 


security offered. 

* And there’s another thing,” continued 
Mr. Keane. ‘“ Some of these gudgeons you 
get on the hook may want documentary 
evidence of values. It would be a pretty 
nifty thing to have a bank appraisal of the 
property, wouldn’t it?” 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Fish, startled 
out of his usual calm. “You're not ill, 
Bushrod?” 

Mr. Keane winked: and grinned, thereby 
testifying that he was not at all ill. He 
rummaged a moment in one of the bottom 
drawers of his desk and brought forth a 
flamboyant-looking paper. He-held it out 
in triumph. Mr. Fish-stared at it with 
emotion that was beyond question genuine. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked in 
awe. 
“It” was a bank appraisal of Montrose 
Heights at the scintillating sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“ Boom values,” snickered Mr. Keane in 
explanation. “ Two hundred lots at a thou- 
sand dollars a lot. Even the banks were a 
little crazy then. You notice the date is 
three years ago. But that won’t hurt any. 
Most people will conclude that it’s worth 
still more now. I can furnish you with all 
the copies you want.” 

Mr. Fish folded the paper reverently and 
put it in his pocket. 

“With this,” he said, almost tearfully, 
“T could sell these bonds to the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury.” 

There followed a lengthening pause, dur- 
ing which the high enthusiasm of the two 
friends evanesced to a frigid attitude of mu- 
tual wariness. 

“ Tt’s a fine day,” observed Mr. Fish. 

“Tt is so,” assented Mr. Keane. 

“ Bushrod,” said Mr. Fish at last with 
feeling, ‘‘ now that you are about to inherit 
sixty thousand dollars through my efforts, 
does it not occur to you that a suitable 
honorarium—say about one-third of that 
amount—should be paid to me personally 
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as a just recognition of my services? Does 
it not occur to you that such would be 
fitting?” 

“It does not,” said Mr. Keane coldly. 
“Your proposition was to sell a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds and take 
forty per cent of that as your compensation. 
In view of the fact that I’ve furnished the 
security and most of the selling argument, 
I think you’re getting enough. I see no 
reason why you shouldn’t be held to your 
own offer.” 

Mr. Fish rose without heat. Indeed, in 
some subtle and mournful way he seemed 
relieved. 

“ Oh, very well,” he said. “ Very well. 
I just put it up to you, that’s all.” 

And then, after a moment’s pause, he 
-added the cabalistic words: 

“ Anyway, you can’t say I didn’t give 
you a sporting chance.” 


IV 


On a bright May day Mr. Fish, like a 
modern Argonaut cruising for the golden 
fleece, or, perchance, sundry golden fleeces, 
took his departure on his selling campaign, 
and Mr. Keane settled down to wait. 


On the whole, Mr. Keane was rather 


completely satisfied with himself. He had 
enlisted Mr. Fish in the good cause at no 
particular cost to himself, and he was about 
to put one over on Widdleby. He did not 
doubt Mr. Fish’s ability to sell the bonds, 
all of which, save his own allotment and a 
few samples which Mr. Fish had taken with 
him, remained in the hands of Mr. Truax, 
to be forwarded to Mr. Fish as needed. If 
there was any further way in which Mr. 
Keane could safeguard himself or promote 
his chances of inheritance, he didn’t see it, 
and, as has been intimated before, Mr. 
Keane was a shrewd man. All of which 
being so, there was nothing left but to spend 
the money, and this Mr. Keane proceeded 
to do. 

Seated in the dingy little cubicle that as 
yet did duty as his office, with his feet com- 
fortably propped on the rim of his desk, 
Mr. Keane no longer contemplated past 
glories, but future dreams. As soon as he 
got the money, which must now be with- 
in a couple of months at most, he would 
abandon cheap boarding-house life with 
celerity and install himself in a good down- 
town hotel. He would buy a new car. He 
would again cultivate some of those sylphs 
of the footlights, or their successors in of- 
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fice, whom he had known in better days, 
but for some time had virtuously eschewed. 
His name should once again be honored in 
the night life of the community. So much 
for his personal consolation. 

But this was merely preliminary and inci- 
dental to his real purpose. What he really 
intended to do was to jazz up the real- 
estate market. Mr. Keane felt that the 
time was ripe for a revival of business. With 
sixty thousand dollars sagaciously appor- 
tioned in a few select options and liberal 
newspaper space, he was confident that the 
old town could be given the surprise of its 
history. If he couldn’t double that sixty 
thousand in six months, it would be because 
there was something wrong with him. And 
Mr. Keane knew with a rock-ribbed and 
unblemished certainty that there was noth- 
ing wrong with him. 

Occasionally he interrupted this flow of 
cheerful imagery by a visit to the office of 
the Lombard Land, Loan, and Investment 
Company. Each of these visits left him 
with a vague, rather unaccountable, sense 
of depression. Things were undoubtedly 
going well, if, indeed, they were going at 
all, on which latter point Mr. Keane was 
not wholly assured. The atmosphere of the 
place was not that which a man of push 
and vim like himself would naturally asso- 
ciate with successful business. Mr. Truax 
was faithful, with that sublime loyalty «hat 
borders on incompetence. He arrived duly 
at nine o’clock, read the morning papers 
and played pinocle with himself till noon, 
lunched frugally on crackers and milk, as 
becomes a trusted employee, looked out of 
the window till such time as the afternoon 
papers were available, and left promptly 
at five. President Bunker was not in evi- 
dence.at all. 

True, as Mr. Keane repeatedly reassured 
himself, this was not the actual scene of the 
company’s labors. That scene attended the 
somewhat hazy peregrinations of Mr. Fish, 
who was swinging around a circle of mag- 
nificent dimensions and reporting progress 
regularly. 

So far this progress had, however, been 
spacial rather than financial. He had sold 
some bonds, mainly on the instalment plan, 
but the money acquired had not done more 
than pay his own expenses and keep the 
home office open. Moreover, his twice-a- 
week letters were couched in a tone of 
buoyant optimism which Mr. Keane, know- 
ing his friend, found unstimulating. And 
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Time, the exigent and untamed, swept re- 
lentlessly onward. 

In the end, Mr. Keane, after sundry 
epistolary urgings to Mr. Fish to get busy 
and get a move on—communications which 
resulted merely in a flow of still more glit- 
tering optimism—felt obliged to write to 
Mr. Widdleby, inquiring as to a possible 
extension of time for demonstrating his pos- 
session of the magic fifteen thousand. Mr. 
Widdleby’s reply, received in due time, was 
coldly to the effect that as trustee he could 
do nothing but follow the terms of the will. 

Only two weeks remained of the crucial 
period when Mr. Fish’s letters began quite 
suddenly to take on a tone of encouraging 
depression. He had, he explained with sor- 
row, hooked a big one. He would have the 
full amount of Mr. Keane’s loan within the 
next ten days or maybe earlier. He asked 
that the bonds be sent on to him at once. 


AS SOON AS HE 

GOT THE MON- 

EY HE WOULD 
ABANDON 

CHEAP BOARD- 

ING-HOUSE LIFE WITH 
CELERITY AND INSTALL 
HIMSELF IN A GOOD j 
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There followed a period of feverish anxiety 
for Mr. Keane, broken only by a brief and 
grief-stricken note from Mr. Fish to the 
effect that the deal was almost closed. Then 
came a letter, the meaning of which was 
some time in penetrating to the depths of 
Mr. Keane’s consciousness. 


My pear BusHrRop: 

It pains me to say this, but, having closed the 
pending deal, and having, accordingly, sixty thou- 
sand dollars in cash in my hands, I am constrained 
to reflect afresh on the wisdom of your deceased 
uncle in withholding his estate from you unless 
you could promptly demonstrate your fitness for 
its possession and management. We both know, 
Bushrod, that you cannot actually and in good 
faith pretend to the business capacity which your 
dear uncle had in mind. What would you do 
with sixty thousand? Or even with fifteen thou- 
sand? Lose it, of course. The common human 
weakness for unwise investment to which all are 
prone would beset you also. Some one not in- 
tended by your uncle would prove his real bene- 
ficiary. In view of these considerations, I can- 
not see my way clear to aid you in your attempt 
to circumvent his wishes. On mature reflection, 
I have decided to refer you to your legal reme- 
dies on your contract with the Lombard Land, 
Loan, and Investment Company for a loan, what- 
ever those remedies may be. For my part, I shall 
endeavor, successfully I hope, to make commend- 
able use of the considerable sum which a benefi- 
cent fortune has thus placed in my hands. I shall 
summer in Greenland; I will see you in Tahiti. 
Fare thee well. Your affectionate friend and 


well-wisher, J. WuHIrFINcTON FisH. 
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Mr. Keane read and reread this letter, 
at first with bewilderment, then with con- 
sternation, then with the sinking sensation 
in the pit of his stomach that meant despair. 
Too late, alas, he comprehended the tragi- 


He had 
allowed the competent Mr. Fish to get hold 
of the money first! 

Yet the reaction, when it came, was wor- 
thy of a man of Mr. Keane’s sagacity, re- 
sourcefulness, and dynamic energy. He 
remembered the twenty thousand dollars’ 


cally weak point in his strategy. 
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worth of Lombard Land, Loan and Invest- 
ment Company bonds reposing in his safe 
against just such an emergency. True, 


there was no time now to turn these into 
cash, or even to attempt such a feat. Bare- 








“THERE YOU 
ARE!"’ ANNOUNCED 
MR. KEANE. 

‘TWENTY 
THOUSAND IN 

GILT - EDGED BONDS. 

ALL MY OWN MONEY. 

THE SAVINGS OF 

FIFTEEN YEARS” 


ly forty-eight hours remained of the time 
within which he must present himself before 
Widdleby with the fifteen thousand dollars 
in his hands, and the railroad journey itself 
would take twelve hours. 

But why not—and here Mr. Keane’s 
genius flamed into positive inspiration— 
why not present the bonds themselves to 
Widdleby? There was nothing suspicious 
























about the face of the bonds, nothing to 
show that he, Mr. Keane, had sponsored 
them or supplied the fresh air, sunlight, 
and gravel on which they reposed. Unless 
the name of Montrose Heights should, by 
accident, rouse unfortunate memories in 
Mr. Widdleby, there was a fair chance that 
he might bluff it through. 


V 


Tue following morning found Mr. Keane, 
accordingly, en route for Towerville, the 
village home of his late uncle and the still 
present Mr. Widdleby. In the bottom of 
Mr. Keane’s valise reposed the twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds, neatly 
wrapped in brown manila paper, while in 
Mr. Keane’s mind rose and faded successive 
images of the coming interview. 

Widdleby might procrastinate, demur, 
question the value_of the securities. Very 
well, he would flash the bank appraisal on 
him. If that did not suffice, he would tell 
him to write to Truax. He had already told 
Truax what to answer. Once he could brow- 
beat or cajole Widdleby into surrendering 
his uncle’s fortune, he would emulate the 
prudent example of Mr. Fish and vanish 
till the troubled waters subsided a bit. 
There is nothing, Mr. Keane reflected with 
mixed emotions, quite so effective for cer- 
tain purposes as vanishing. 

The principal street of Towerville ap- 
proximated a business district for as much 
as three blocks before it ambled off again 
amid the pleasantly green lawns of village 
residences which widened into still more 
cheerful fields of ripening grain. On the 
chief corner of the business district stood 
the two-story brick building of the Tower- 
ville bank, and next to it, wedged in be- 
tween the bank and a Ford garage, was the 
tiny frame office of David R. Widdleby, 
Esq., justice of the peace, notary public, 
real estate and insurance, and trustee un- 
der the will of the late William Keane, 
deceased. It was here that Mr. Keane 
found him, a small old man, fenced in by 
a mat of gray whiskers, perched behind the 
long deal table that bisected the apartment. 

“Well, Mr. Widdleby,” said Mr. Keane, 
setting his valise down on the deal table 
with some emphasis, “ how are you? Glad 
to see me, I suppose?” 

“IT am always glad to see you, Bush- 
rod,” said the trustee. 

“You look it!” agreed Mr. Keane de- 
risively, ‘“ But you’d been a lot gladder to 
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see me a week later when it would have 
been too late for me to get in under thc 
will, wouldn’t you? However, I’m here to 
claim my inheritance.” 

“ The inheritance is ready for you, Bush- 
rod,” said the old man.. “ Every penny, al! 
freshly and carefully invested so as to get 
the maximum of security. The incomc 
should be enough for your needs without 
inroads on the principal. But there was ¢. 
condition, you know.” 

“T know it,” said Mr. Keane with bel- 
ligerent assurance. ‘“ I’m here to fulfil tha‘ 
condition. Otherwise I wouldn’t be here.”’ 

He opened his valise, eying Mr. Widdle- 
by the while much as the dentist does the 
patient while he selects the drill. He took 
out the manila package and undid it por- 
tentously. 

“ There you are!” announced Mr. Keane. 
“ Twenty thousand in gilt-edged bonds. Al! 
my own money. The savings ef. fifteen 
years. I wish Uncle William was here to 
see em!” 

Mr. Widdleby adjusted his spectacles 
over his rheumy eyes and fingered the 
bonds with evident surprise and a kind of 
lingering reluctance. He opened his mouth 
once or twice, but said nothing. 

“Well,” insisted Mr. Keane truculently, 
“ ain’t they all right? They’re good bonds, 
ain’t they? Have you got any kick coming?” 

Mr. Widdleby cleared his throat and sad- 
ly admitted the truth. 

“ They’re good bonds, all right,” he said. 
“ And I suppose they’re yours. I’ve got no 
proof to the contrary. I’ve got a receipt 
here for you to sign. Sign it, and I'll turn 
over your uncle’s-estate to you.” 

Mr. Keane affixed his signature, prudent- 
ly keeping the paper in his hands till Wid- 
dleby delivered the estate. 

The old man rose, tottered to his safe 
in the rear of the room, and came back 
with a thick bundle of securities strapped 
with numerous rubber bands. These he 
snapped off, and spread the contents out 
on the table. 

Then it was that Destiny, black-robed 
and awful, rose up and smote Mr. Keane 
beneath the fifth rib; that Stygian waters 
engulfed him; that Reason tottered on her 
throne, and relentless Nemesis clutched him 
by the hair. For there on the table before 
him, over and above his own contribution 
to the heap, lay sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the bonds of the Lombard Land, 
Loan, and Investment Company! 
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A WIFE WHO BROUGHT GAY PARIS TO QUIET DIXIE LAND 
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HEN William Carter returns from Europe with a charming French bride, his parents and 

his lame brother Daniel are considerably perturbed, the latter because he knows that 

William had been engaged to a town girl, Virginia Denbigh. But William's younger 
brother, Leigh, and his sister, Emily, are pleased. The Parisian wife, Fanchon, smokes cigarettes, 
does a ballet-dance at a church entertainment, meets a mysterious stranger named Corwin, and 
otherwise acts in an unconventional manner that shocks the old-fashioned community. Emily 
Carter, however, imitates her chic mannerisms, and Leigh worships her. 

Fanchon resents the increasing coolness toward her that is exhibited not only by William’s 
parents and Daniel, but by William himself, who seems to regret his marriage. Daniel’s friendliness 
toward William’s discarded fiancée, Virginia Denbigh, grows. 

After Fanchon goes for a scandalous nocturnal horseback ride with Corwin, Leigh Carter is 
told by Bernstein, a motion-picture magnate who had tried unsuccessfully to engage Fanchon as an 


actress, that Corwin is ruining her good name. 


Enraged, the boy secures a pistol, challenges Corwin 


to a duel, and, when the latter boxes his ears, shoots him dead. , 
Colonel Denbigh, Virginia’s grandfather, has not heard of the tragedy as he sits in his garden, 
late that same afternoon, waited on by his old colored servant, Plato. 


XV 


LATO was removing the tray from the 
wicker table in the garden. The colo- 
nel, sitting under his horse-chestnut, 

observed the operation thoughtfully, smok- 
ing one of his big cigars. 

“ Yessuh, if yo’ wants to buy a horse 
yo’ can hab it cheap—dat’s what Job Wills 
says. He was down to Miz Carter’s dis 
mornin’ talkin’ to dat yaller girl, Mirandy. 
She done tole me. It am a good horse, 
col’nel, only got dat habit ob rollin’ in de 
water.” 

“ Pretty bad habit, Plato,” observed the 
colore!. “ Don’t know as I’d like to have 
Miss )..iny rolled into the water.” 

“ Dat’s what happened to Miz Wilyum 
Carter, suh. She got rolled in de creek, an’ 
she didn’t get home till round one o’clock 
in de mornin’. Mirandy, she say Mist’ 
Carter, he mos’ throw a fit. Dat’s de reason 
de livery stable done wanter sell dat horse. 
Job Wills, he say he’s good horse, but he’s 
de rollin’est horse he ever see—in a stream.” 


The colonel looked thoughtfully at the 
end of his cigar. 

“Suppose I bought him, Plato? How 
about the rolling habit?” 

“ Ain’t noffin’ ter dat, suh, but to keep 
him out’n de water. I ’members ole Col’nel 
Colfax, suh, he done had dat horse, Pole 
Star, son ob de ole Black Star, suh, dat 
won all dem races. Mighty fine horse! 
De col’nel couldn’t ride dat horse ‘less dere 
was a drought. Sho! He sen’ him down 
to de races every year. I reckon dat horse 
wins more races den any odder horse in dis 
country, yessuh! Yo’ ’member old Judge 
Berrien?” Plato began to shake with remi- 
niscent laughter. “ Yessuh, dat ole man 
mighty mean to Col’nel Colfax. Yessuh, he 
comes up to dinner one night, an’ he wants 
to ride home. He was allus_ borrowin’ 
horses, an’ he mighty slow "bout returnin’ 
‘em. Didn’t never own no horse, but he 
was allus ridin’. De col’nel, he fuss ’bout 
a bit, den he calls out loud: ‘ Heah, yo’, 
August!’ August was de col’nel’s groom. 
‘Yo’, August, bring ’round Pole Star!’ It 
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had been rainin’ in de mornin’ an’ de creek 
was all up to de bridge. De judge, he 
mighty pleased to ride Pole Star. He ain’t 
been gone long befo’ de col’nel, he say: 
* August, yo’ go down to de creek. I reckon 
de judge wants to return dat horse.’ 
August, he went.” Plato chuckled. “ Pole 
Star, he was rollin’ in dat creek, suh. 
August, he say he look ’round, don’ see 
noffin’, den he see de judge. Fo’ de Lawd, 
suh, August, he declar’ he done thought it 
was one ob dese yere doodle-bugs jus’ up 
outen de groun’ wid its legs all mud. De 
judge, he got in de water an’ den he got 
in de mud. He say: ‘ Yo’ take dat damned 
horse back to Col’nel Colfax, an’ yo’ tell 
him I ain’t ridin’ no porpuses!’ ” 

The colonel laughed. 

“ Plato,” he said, “ I don’t think I'll buy 
Job Wills’s horse for Miss Jinny—not after 
that!” 

Plato wagged his head. 

“T done tole Mirandy dat I was sho’ yo’ 
won’t buy no sech horse, suh.” Then, as he 
finally took up the tray, he added: “ Miss 
Jinny ~y to tell yo’-all she done ask Mist’ 
Dan’l ( ter to dinner, suh.” 

The cc‘cael looked at his watch. 

“T didn’t know it was so late, Plato. 
Where’s Miss Virginia?” 

“She an’ Mist’ Dan’l in de parlor, suh. 
Miss Jinny, she been playin’ fo’ him. She 
step out an’ tell me to tell yo’ she ask him 
to dinner.” 

“ You get out a bottle of the old Burgun- 
dy, Plato,” said the colonel, and then added 
hastily: “Oh, no, I forgot—he doesn’t 
drink anything but water. But, all the 
same, I like Mr. Daniel.” 

“ Vessuh,” said Plato. “ Mighty good 
lawyer. I done heah Judge Jessup say he 
wouldn’t wonder if Mist’ Dan’l git to be 
Pres’dent United States hisself!” 

The colonel laughed. Then he rose slow- 
ly to his full height, ran his fingers through 
his white hair, and started for the house. 
He was going in to see Daniel. He liked 
to talk to him. But, as he entered the wide, 
old hall, he heard the soft strains of Vir- 
ginia’s music. He stopped involuntarily to 
listen. She was playing an old tune, a love- 
song that the colonel loved. Virginia’s 
grandmother had played it to him. 

The old man stood listening, his eyes 
dreaming. Music is the most poignant of 
all reminders. The old hall was the same 
into which he had led his bride so many 
years ago. There was Grandfather Den- 





bigh’s clock in the corner, with the sun 
and the moon and the stars inlaid on its 
dial. There was the high chair in which 
one Governor Denbigh had sat. Things 
were shabby, the rug under his feet was 
frayed, but the dear familiarity of it all 
moved his heart. 

He felt a lump in his throat, and tried 
in vain to swallow it. Without disturbing 
Virginia’s playing, he moved to the door of 
the drawing-room and looked in. 

It was nearly six o’clock in the evening, 
and the’ western sun shone warmly in the 
wide window behind the piano. It warmed 
and mellowed every object in the quaint, 
old-fashioned room. It touched on the dull 
gold frame of General Denbigh’s portrait 


painted by Peale; it showed the tall harpsi- ° 


chord by the chimney-place, and the quaint, 
spindle-legged chairs with their shabby 
damask seats. The walls, mellowed by 
time, had the ruddy tints that form a back- 
ground for old pictures and dull furniture. 

The sunshine caught a corner of the ma- 
hogany table and glinted on a cabinet that 
held Captain Denbigh’s corals, collected 
long ago in the South Seas; but it did more 
than that. It touched the golden hair on 


Virginia’s head and illuminated the delicate, 7 


beauty of-her unconscious profile, her sim- 
ple white dress, her slender wrists, and her 
white hands. 

‘The colonel looked at her fondly. He 
thought her the loveliest girl in the State. 
He was on the point of entering softly, to 
draw up a chair and listen, when his eyes 
lighted on Daniel Carter. 

Daniel, the lame brother of William, 
Daniel the unobtrusive, had not heard 
Colonel Denbigh. He sat with his profile 
also turned toward the door, leaning a little 
forward, one elbow on the lame knee, the 
other hand resting on the arm of his chair, 
and his pale face turned toward Virginia. 
Unconsciously she played, unconscious of 
an observer, and Daniel watched her. His 
dark eyes followed her movements as her 
delicate fingers swept the keys, and his own 
hand tightened on the arm of his chair until 
the knuckles whitened. 

The colonel, watching him, had no longer 
any doubt that Daniel shared his admira- 
tion of Virginia. Something in the tense 
young face made the colonel turn quietly 
away, and walk soberly out on the front 
piazza. 

“ T reckon I’ll smoke another cigar before 
dinner,” he said to himself. ‘“ Poor boy, 
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DANIEL FOLLOWED HER MOVEMENTS AS HER DELICATE FINGERS SWEPT THE KEYS, AND HIS OWN HAND 


it’s a pity he’s lame. And, Jinny? Well, 
Jinny liked his brother.” 

The colonel lit his cigar and tramped 
rather heavily up and down the piazza. 

Meanwhile, Virginia played on to the end 
of the piece; then she turned and looked 
over her shoulder. Meeting Daniel’s eyes, 
she felt again that sudden shyness that 
she had felt before the church, and she 
laughed tremulously. 

“ Do you remember what old Dr. Samuel 
Johnson said about music, Dan?” she asked 
lightly. “I was thinking of it just now. 
He said that it excited no new ideas in his 
mind, and prevented him from contemplat- 
ing his own.” 

“Very like him,” said Daniel. “ He 
never saw anything but his own ideas. I'll 
admit that it stops me from contemplating 
mine—I contemplate you instead.” 

Virginia laughed gayly this time. 

“T shall play for you no more, then. 
Your ideas are worth too much. Lucas 
told me this morning, as we drove out from 


TIGHTENED ON THE ARM OF HIS CHAIR— 


town, that Judge Jessup expects you to be 
‘Pres’dent United States, yessuh.’ ” 

Daniel reddened. 

“I wish the judge wouldn’t make me ap- 
pear such a fool. He’s always talking; 
he’s like your old Samuel Johnson.” 

“T think he knows what he’s talking 
about, Dan,” she replied gently, her serious 
eyes on his thin face. ‘“ You’re working 
too hard; ambition’s eating you up. Why, 
Dan, how thin you’ve grown!” 

He smiled. 

“TI know it. The judge asked me, not 
long ago, if I had the pip.” 

They both laughed this time. 

“ Daniel,” said Virginia irrelevantly, “ I 
heard you were going into politics. Mr. 
Payson told me that you were standing for 
nomination for the Legislature.” 

He nodded, regarding her thoughtfully. 

“It seems strange, Dan,” she observed 
after a moment. “I never thought you 
cared for that sort of thing.” 

“ What sort of thing, Virginia?” 
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“ Politics.” She paused and smiled at 
him a little, her color rising. “I thought 
you were a kind of poet.” 

“You're thinking of Leigh; he’s our in- 
fant genius. I’m only a stodgy lawyer.” 

Daniel leaned back in his chair, thinking. 
His eyes, traveling over Virginia’s bright 
head, rested suddenly on a little portrait of 
a baby boy that hung above her piano in 
an oval frame. He recognized it with a 
grim tightening of the lips. It was an old 
picture of William at the tender age of 
three. His mother had given it to Vir- 
ginia when she thought Virginia was to be 
William’s wife. Doubtless it was an awk- 
ward thing to give back, and perhaps— 
Daniel did not finish the thought. 

“ T’m going into politics if I can,” he said 
dryly. “I’ve got to have some interest, 
Virginia. A cripple can’t sit still and think 
about being a cripple.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t dwell so much on 
that,” she rejoined quickly. “ You think 
too much of it.” 
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“ But I don’t speak of it often,” he re- 
plied bitterly. “I try to hold my tongue.” 

“You scarcely ever speak of it, Daniel,” 
she assured him gently. “I’m glad you 
spoke of it to me, though. I take it asa 
compliment.” 

“ Why?” 

He spoke sharply, his brows down. Vir- 
ginia gave him a clear, sweet look that 
made him wince with misery—though she 
did not know it. 

“ Because I’m sure you wouldn’t speak 
of it at all if you didn’t believe that I 
felt for you; that I was your friend.” 

He drew a quick breath, pressing his lips 
together. There was a moment of silence; 
then he laughed discordantly. 

“Oh, I know you! I remember how you 
took that maimed dog home when you were 
a child. All the others wanted it killed. 
I can see your eyes blaze now. How you 
fought for him! He had a right to live, you 
said. You always felt for the halt and the 
blind.” 
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| ginia stoutly. “It wasn’t any merit to be 

good to him. He was the best watch-dog 

' we ever had.” 

-_ “No one but you would have nursed that 
ugly, old, lame dog. It’s your pity, Vir- 

» ginia—that’s what I’m trading on—when 

~I talk of my lameness.” 

Virginia rose suddenly from the piano and 
_ ¢ame over to his side. Before he knew what 
' she was going to do, she had laid one of 
| her firm young hands on his shoulder. 

“ Hush!” she said sternly. “ You’re get- 
ting embittered; you’re losing the propor- 
tion of things, Daniel. If you talk like 
» that I shall not pity you; I shall not even 

+ be your friend. Remember the gifts you’ve 
' got, the brains God has given you. Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, Daniel Carter?” 

He did not answer for a moment. He 
sat quite still, looking up into her face 
soberly, 2ware of her hand on his shoulder. 

“What am I to do if I can’t help feeling 
that way, Virginia?” he asked at last in a 
low voice. 

“You mustn’t; I forbid you!” she said 
quickly, but she faltered. 

She had come to him with the impulse 
of a sister; she had felt herself a sister to 
Daniel so long. There was no coquetry in 
it, only her sympathy for him. She knew 
how he had suffered. But now, suddenly, 
meeting his uplifted eyes, Virginia became 
» self-conscious. She blushed, and her hand 
fell from his shoulder. With almost a feel- 
ing of panic she retraced her steps and sank 
back upon the piano-stool. 

Daniel, leaning back in his chair as she 
had left him, passed his hand over his eyes. 
He was breathing with difficulty, like a 
man in pain, although he never suffered 
now from his injury. The physical pain 
was long past, and only the lameness re- 
mained; but for a moment he breathed 
like a man in anguish. Then, as his hand 
fell heavily on the arm of his chair, he 
raised his head and looked at her with 
haggard eyes. 

“ Don’t do that again, Virginia,” he said 
in a low voice. “I can’t bear it!” 

That was all he said, but Virginia, meet- 
ing his eyes, turned pale. She seemed to 
gee suddenly, as if she looked into a mirror, 
all those days when she and William had 
been so happy and so foolish together, and 
Daniel—suffering from his hurt then—had 
looked on. 

She knew now what he had suffered; and 
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“ That dog was a comfort,” returned Vir-" 





she had never once thought of him! It 
filled her with generous shame. What could 
she do? What could she say to him? 

Then she heard his voice. 

“ Virginia, please play that last tune over 
again. I love it. It’s so tranquil,” he said 
gently. 

She lifted her eyes to his in gratitude. 
He had known what to do, how to make it 
easy for her. He had not misjudged her; 
had not thought her a mere flirt. 

She turned to the piano with an effort, 
winking back her tears; but she began to 
play, softly at first, with one little discord, 
then firmly, with a sure touch, as her heart 
grew more calm and she seemed to feel 
the reassurance of his friendship and under- 
standing. 

She was still playing when the telephone- 
bell rang sharply, its strident alarm shatter- 
ing the last sweet cadences. Startled in 
spite of herself, Virginia rose hastily and 
went to the cabinet where the instrument 
stood. 

“ It’s some one inquiring if you are here, 
Dan,” she said in surprise. ‘“ Some one— 
your father, I think it is—wants to speak 
to you.” 

Daniel rose slowly—with unusual effort, 
she thought—and took the receiver from 
her hand. Virginia returned to the piano, 
busying herself there, turning over the 
leaves of her music, and trying not to listen; 
but she heard him ask a quick question. 
Then he uttered a sharp exclamation, and 
involuntarily she looked up. 

Daniel hung up the receiver and turned. 

“Oh, Dan, what is it? What has hap- 
pened?” she cried. 

His white lips moved soundlessly at first. 

“It’s my young brother,” he said at last. 
“Leigh has shot and killed that man— 
Corwin, Caraffi’s manager.” 

XVI 

It was after dark, and the lights at the 
station-house were shining across a street 
still crowded with the curious and the idle, 
when Daniel finally reached the little cell 
where Leigh had been lodged since the 
shooting. He found the boy lying face 
downward on the bare cot in the corner, his 
head on his arms. Daniel had to touch his 
shoulder before he roused himself and 
looked up. His white, drawn face and his 
disheveled hair shocked his brother. He 


looked as if he had aged two years in five 
hours. 


























“T’ve come to help. you, Leigh,” said 
Daniel simply. 

Leigh raised himself to a sitting posture, 
dropping his feet heavily to the floor. Dan- 
iel saw the traces of tears on his blurred 
face, but he pulled himself together, though 
his lips shook. 

“Are they going to keep me here all 
night?” he asked sullenly. 

Daniel sat down beside him on the cot. 

“T’m afraid so, Leigh. Father offered 
bail, and so did Judge Jessup, but I don’t 
think you'll get out to-night.” He laid 
his hand kindly on his brother’s shoulder. 
“ Tell me about it.” 

Leigh’s face worked convulsively, and he 
set his teeth hard on his lower lip. Daniel 
waited, his hand still on the boy’s shoulder, 
his eyes immeasurably kind. He did not 
blame Leigh, and he was shocked at the 
change in him. It was a subtle thing, but 
it was there—that shot had killed Leigh’s 
boyhood. Daniel saw it. 

It seemed a long time before Leigh could 
speak. 

“T—I never saw any one die before, 
Dan!” he said at last, swallowing hard. 

“Tt’s a mighty tragic thing, Leigh,” 
agreed Daniel. “I never saw any one die 
like that myself.” ; 

“ Oh, Lord—he looked so terrible!” cried 
Leigh, covering his face with his slender, 
shaking, boyish hands. “ I’ll—I’ll never 
forget it!” 

He fell to shuddering, in a state of col- 
lapse. Daniel patted his shoulder kindly, 
and waited. The boy would have to tell it 
his own way. It seemed a long time, 
though, and the dim light in the cell flared 
up and down. 

Daniel looked about the narrow chamber; 
it was barren and dirty and exceedingly 
oppressive. He thought of his mother. This 
was her baby, her darling boy, the one she 
believed. to be the coming genius of the 
family. It moved Daniel with infinite 
compassion and indignation. 

Leigh lifted his haggard face from his 
hands and looked at his brother. 

“ Will they hang me, Dan?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“ Not while I can lift a voice in your de- 
fense, Leigh; not while there’s any power 
on earth that your brother can move to save 
you!” cried Daniel, his own voice deepen- 
ing with emotion. “I’m your lawyer now, 
dear boy. Tell me about it. I’ve got to 
know. They say you went up to Corwin’s 
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room; that he was half drunk and unarmed, 
and you shot him in cold blood.” 

“T didn’t know he was unarmed!” cried 
Leigh passionately. “You know I didn’t, 
Dan. I had to shoot him. He was belying 
Fanchon; he dared to talk ill of Fanchon—” 

“Leave Fanchon out!” cried Daniel. 
“Forget her for five minutes. Think of 
yourself, Leigh, of your own defense. Tell 
me about that shot.” 

“T tell you I had to shoot him!” Leigh’s 
young face was distorted; a man’s fury 
looked out of his young eyes. “I’d shoot 
him again this minute if he stood there ’— 
he pointed a shaking finger at the wall 
opposite— “and said such things of 
Fanchon!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, leave Fanchon out! 
How did you do it, Leigh? I’m going to 
save you,.I will save you, but you must tell 
me. Forget that I’m your brother, remem- 
ber that I’m your lawyer. Tell me the 
whole story, Leigh.” 

Leigh, still choking with wrath, tried to 
command himself. - 

“TI was going home this afternoon,” he 
began hoarsely, “and Bernstein — you 
know, the movie man—he met me and told 
me to tell father about this—this man, 
Corwin.” 

Daniel suppressed an exclamation. 

“ He had no right to tell a boy like you.” . 

“ T had a right’to hear, Dan,” Leigh cried 
with passionate emphasis. “I’m the only 
one who cares for Fanchon—” 

“ Nonsense!” said Daniel roughly. 
“ Where’s William? You forget William.” 

Leigh set his face hard. 

“ Not even William! Didn’t he sit and 
wait for her to come home that night? Do 
you think I’d do such a thing? Do you 
think any man would do such a thing if 
he loved a woman?” 

Leigh was aflame now, and Daniel was 
silent. Like a flash arose the picture of 
William and Virginia. He had felt sure for 
a long time that William had repented in 
dust and ashes. The boy was right; no 
man who loved a woman would have sat 
there and waited that night. 

“ Corwin was insulting my sister-in-law,” 
Leigh went on. “ He was lying about her 
and blackening her. I wouldn’t stand for 
it. I didn’t wait to tell father. Father 
has never been just to her. I went home 
and got his pistol. I was going to hold it 
to Corwin’s head and make him write a 
retraction—that’s what I went there to do!” 
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Daniel shook his head mournfully. He 
recognized the familiar methods of the 
heroes ef light fiction and the movies. Leigh 
had been acting a story, or, rather, he had 
started to act a story, and had failed. How 
in the world could he get this side of it— 
before a jury? 

“What did Corwin say? What did he 
do when you got there, Leigh? What made 
you shoot an unarmed man?” 

Leigh winced. His brother’s tone, and 
the bald statement of an ugly fact, drove 
the truth home; but he set his teeth hard, 
scowling into space for a moment. The 
change in him moved Daniel again. Leigh 
had been a boy in the morning; to-night 
he had killed a man! 

“T’ve told you,” he said hoarsely. “I 
shot him for his lies about Fanchon. I—I 
had to shoot him, Dan. He wasn’t fit to 
live!” 

As Leigh spoke, he flung his arm out with 
a gesture of passionate fury. Daniel caught 
the arm and held it. 

“Leigh, tell me the whole of it. 
your lawyer—do you hear?” 

Something in Daniel, his strength and his 
will, conquered, and the younger brother 
yielded to it. He drew a quick breath and 
straightened himself, feeling the clasp of 
Daniel’s hand on his arm. Then he told 
his story—told it from the beginning to the 
end, his voice only breaking a little. 

“ T suppose he died right away,” he said 
as he finished. “ He didn’t move any more. 
He deserved it—but, oh Lord, Dan! I 
don’t want to see another man die because 
I shot him! Maybe I’m a coward, but I 
don’t!” 

“You’re no coward,” replied Daniel 
quietly. “It’s a trying thing to see even a 
brute like that die, I reckon.” He glanced 
at the boy’s face and hesitated. ‘“ We’re 
going to put up a big fight, Leigh.” 

Leigh’s mouth twisted oddly; he was try- 
ing te keep his lips from shaking. 

“T reckon I can stand for it, 
Mother—” He looked at his brother. 

“You'll see her soon. You know how 
she loves you. We’re all behind you, boy!” 

Dan rose as he spoke. He hated to 
leave Leigh, but it was inevitable. He 
stood looking down at him, aware that 
Leigh winked back fresh tears at the 
thought of his mother. But the prisoner’s 
thoughts shifted elsewhere. He looked up 
shyly, reluctantly. 

“ And Fanchon?” 


I’m 


Dan. 
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Daniel’s face hardened. 

“ She’s locked in her room, Leigh, and 
won’t see any of us. She treats us like ene- 
mies now. She hasn’t even asked where you 
are.” 

Leigh’s face went from red to white. 

“ She’d see me, though!” he cried with 
conviction. ‘“ You don’t understand—you 
don’t know her!” 

Daniel said nothing to this, and there 
was a little pause, while his intolerable 
opinion of Fanchon seemed to thicken the 
very atmosphere the angry boy was breath- 
ing. Leigh’s eyes flashed, and he bit his 
lip hard, but his elder brother held out 
his hand. 

“T've got to go now.” 

There was a break in Daniel’s voice. His 
other arm went around the prisoner’s shoul- 
ders. Leigh broke down at the touch, and 
the brothers clung together. 

Then Daniel tore himself away. 

“We'll get you out of this, Leigh—God 
bless you!” 

A moment more and Daniel got out into 
the corridor, where he stumbled blindly, 
dashing tears from his eyes. 

The turnkey, locking the door of the cell, 
was startled. 

“ Anything the matter, sir?” 

“‘ Nothing!” said Daniel, swallowing the 
lump in his throat. “ Nothing!” 

He made his way hastily out of the 
station-house. 

He did not stop even to confer with 
Judge Jessup. They had already covered 
most of the case in their previous talks; 
the morning would do for Judge Jessup. 
It was.late, and Daniel wanted to reassure 
Mrs. Carter. He was horribly sorry for 
his mother. There seemed no way to com- 
fort her. She was fairly stunned by the 
blow, and she could @nly keep on crying 
out that Leigh was a child, nothing but a 
child! 

Daniel walked slowly at first. He did 
not want people to think that he was slink- 
ing home because his brother was in the 
station-house, charged with murder. The 
main street of the town was quiet enough 
at that hour, but it was evident that there 
was suppressed excitement. Little groups 
were gathered here and there along his way 
from the station-house, and men stopped 
talking to observe him covertly as he passed. 

The story of Fanchon and Corwin had 
been magnified by this time until it bore no 
resemblance to its original form. Scandal 
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“I NEVER SAW ANY ONE DIE BEFORE, DAN,” 


HE SAID AT LAST, SWALLOWING HARD. 


“sts a 


MIGHTY TRAGIC THING, LEIGH,’ AGREED DANIEL 


is an ugly thing, fed usually by falsehood 
and growing like a dirty snowball rolled 


up in a coal-yard. Daniel perceived the 
curious faces, and was aware of the hush 
as he approached. Here and there a man 
took pains to speak to him in sign of 
open sympathy, but not often. 

The long, pleasant street was rather dim 


under the arching trees, except where a 
lance of light shot across it from a street- 
lantern, or the headlight of a passing motor 
illuminated it broadly for a moment. The 
inn opposite his father’s office was still bril- 
liant for some belated diners, and he was 
aware that two or three of the waiters came 
to the door to stare at him as’ he went by. 
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In the room over their heads Corwin had 
been shot to death by his brother—only a 
few hours before. But he noticed that a 
Victrola was grinding out a rag-time record 
in the dining-room in spite of it. 

He was glad that the next turn took 
him through the church lane into the old 
street that led to his father’s house. Here 
only an occasional light shone in the houses, 
standing far apart and surrounded by their 
old-fashioned gardens, and there were few 
passers-by. 

Daniel slackened his pace, partly because 
his lameness always troubled him when he 
was weary, and partly because he wanted 
to order his thoughts. He found it hard, 
for he was visited by a vision of Virginia 
standing in the open door of her home, 
holding his hand, her eyes full of sympathy 
—for Leigh! 

At his own gate Daniel paused and looked 
up at the sky. The moon was just rising 


with an extraordinary beauty. The upper 
sky looked like a silver sea, pierced here 
and there by a brilliant star, and against 
it the dark hills rose in sharpened outlines, 
silhouetted against the ineffable sky. It 
had been so yesterday; it would be so to- 


morrow. 

The unchangeable forces of nature 
seemed to reach Daniel with a new and bit- 
ter truth. Things would continue in spite 
of their little tragedy, even life would go 
on just the same—except for the coarse 
man lying dead with Leigh’s bullet in his 
heart! 

He was a long time finding his latch- 
key, he felt so reluctant to open the door: 
But, as the lock clicked, his mother ap- 
peared at the threshold of the drawing- 
room, and he saw that she was shaking all 
over. 

“Oh, Danny!” In emotion she always 
reverted to the baby names of her children. 
“Oh, Danny, didn’t you bring him home? 
Where is he?” 

“T couldn’t bring him to-night, mother.” 
Daniel laid his hand kindly on her arm. 


“ He’s all right—lI’ve just been with him.”. 


She looked at him in horror, tears welling 
up in her eyes. 

“He—he isn’t in jail?” she whispered 
in a faint voice, clutching at Daniel’s sleeve. 

He put his arm around her. 

“ No, mother—he’s in the station-house, 
that’s all.” 

She uttered a cry, burying her face on his 
shoulder. Emily appeared behind her, in a 
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state of dishevelment, her nose and eyes 
hopelessly red. 

“Hush!” she warned them. “ William 
hasn’t stopped tramping up and down the 
back piazza. I think he’s going crazy, and 
it’s got into his legs first. Honest, I do, 
Dan!” 

Daniel made no reply to this, partly be- 
cause his father had just emerged from the 
library. Mr. Carter had been busy all the 
afternoon trying to get his son out on bail. 
He was worn out, and looked it. His iron- 
gray hair was standing up in a frill on the 
top of his head, and his cheeks looked flab- 
by. He had taken off his coat and his boots, 
and stood there in his shirt-sleeves and 
stockinged feet. 

“ Did they take bail?” he asked grimly, 
looking at Dan over the top of the reading- 
glasses, which he had forgotten to take off. 

Daniel shook his head, and, without an- 
other word, Mr. Carter turned and went 
back into the library. 

“She’s up there—locked in her room,” 
Mrs. Carter whispered between sobs on her 
son’s shoulder. “ She won’t even see Wil- 
liam, and she’s had her supper sent up. I 
don’t see how she could eat it, after what 
she’s done!” And she wept again, clinging 
to Daniel. 

“She hasn’t,” said Emily, sniffing hard. 
“ The tray’s outside in the hall. She never 
unlocked her door.” 

“ T wish it would choke her!” said Mrs. 
Carter, shaken with wrath. Then she drew 
back from her son’s arm, wiping her eyes. 
“Oh, Dan, what’s the good of your being 
a lawyer if you can’t get that boy right 
out?” 

Daniel sighed. 

“ Give us a little time, mother,” he said 
gently. “ You take her up to bed, Emily. 
She’s worn out, and she’ll only be ill.” 

“T don’t care if I am ill!” 

Mrs. Carter was desperate; she had eaten 
nothing, and her head ached from weeping. 
“T don’t care for anything but my boy— 
my Leigh! To think of it—while I was 
making him a cherry pie, too!” she cli- 
maxed with more tears. 

Emily caught hold of her, sobbing, too. 
She had eaten most of the pie, and it 
touched her to the quick to think of Leigh, 
pieless and in jail. 

“Oh, mama, come up-stairs; it’s going 
on eleven o’clock!” 

Between them, Daniel and Emily got the 
weeping woman up-stairs. Daniel closed 
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the door on the scene as Emily made her 
sit down on the side of the bed and snuff 
lavender salts. 

“ Your nose is awfully red, mama,” she 
said feelingly. “It ll make your head ache 
worse. Mine aches dreadfully!” 

Daniel went softly down to the library, 
aware of William’s ceaseless march on the 
back porch. He found his father sitting 
quietly in the oldest cane-bottom chair, his 
stockinged feet thrust out in front of him 
and his hands in his pockets. He had never 
known his father to sit upright in a hard 
chair before. 

Daniel went wearily over to his mother’s 
rocker and sank into it, passing his hand 
over his eyes. He rather dreaded a long 
talk, now that the tension had snapped; but 
his father was not inclined to talk, and 
only asked a question. 

“ Think they’ll take bail to-morrow?” 

Daniel shook his head. 

“T’m not sure. Judge Jessup thinks not. 
Corwin was unarmed and half tipsy. I’ve 
got to make the coroner see Leigh’s part 
of it. Leigh has just told me. He didn’t 
mean to shoot; he meant to make the man 
retract his slander of Fanchon.” 

Mr. Carter made an inarticulate sound 
under his breath, and Daniel went on. 

“Then it seems that Corwin treated him 
like a kid—laughed at him, naturally 
enough. It.wouldn’t have happened if it 
hadn’t been that the brute was drunk and 
slapped Leigh’s face. Then the boy 
snatched out his pistol and fired. He was 
amazed when he found he had killed the 
man—that’s all. It’s plain enough. Man- 
slaughter in the second degree, it ought to 
be, but I’ve got to prove it. You can’t tell 
which way the coroner’s jury will go. It 
depends or the witnesses to Corwin’s state 
and—and character.” 

Mr. Carter wagged his head slowly and 
thoughtfully; his face was haggard and his 
eyes dim. There was a painful pause, and 
the clock chimed eleven. 

““Mama’s all broken up,” he remarked 
at last, rising. “I reckon I’d better go up 
and quiet her.” He moved slowly toward 
the door, carrying his boots. At the door 
he paused and looked back. “I haven’t 
said anything to William,” he remarked 
grimly, “not a word; but I reckon he'll 
have it out now with that—that little hussy 
up-stairs!” 

Daniel made no reply to this, and Mr. 
Carter padded softly away. Presently a 
9 
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door shut heavily, and then Daniel heard 
Emily going to her room. She was crying 
audibly. It seemed to the listener that she 
sobbed loudest just outside Fanchon’s door. 

Daniel sat quite still. A great weariness 
had come over him. He had eaten nothing 
since breakfast, and the fast and the ner- 
vous strain had told. He sank back in his 
chair and almost ceased thinking, his eyes 
closed. 

He was falling asleep from sheer exhaus- 
tion when he was startled by a new arrival. 
The door from the kitchen opened, and 
Miranda appeared, bearing a tray laden 
with viands and a smoking cup of tea. She 
set it down on the corner of the table. 

“ Yo’ ain’t had noffin’, Mist’ Dan,” she 
said tearfully. “I knows! Plato, he been 
down heah to ask fo’ you-all, an’ he tole 
me yo’ left without yo’ dinner.” 

Daniel looked up into the sympathetic 
dark face and smiled. 

“You're very kind, Miranda. I am hun- 
gry; I believe that’s why I nearly fell 
asleep.” 

“ Yessuh, I allus eats when I feels bad. 
Ain’t noffin’ like it, Mist’? Dan. When my 
pa died I ate piece ob bacon an’ two cab- 
bages, I sho’ did. I reckon dat’s all dat 
kep’ me from dyin’ of grief. I sho’ did feel 
po’erful bad!” 

Daniel drew up a chair. 

“T’'ll take your prescription, Miranda,” 
he said gratefully. 

Miranda beamed tearfully. 

“ Dat’s right, Mist’ Dan! Dere ain’t any 
cabbage dere, but dere’s sparrowgrass—an’ 
dat’s mos’ as good!” 


XVII 


DANIEL was up the next morning at six 
o’clock and had breakfasted before the other 
members of the distracted family appeared. 
The only one he saw was his brother. Wil- 
liam had stopped his weary tramp on the 
piazza at daybreak, and, coming into the 
library, had thrown himself on the lounge. 
He lay there when Daniel came down, 
sleeping the heavy sleep of physical exhaus- 
tion. One arm trailed limply toward the 
floor, the other was thrown across his hag- 
gard face, hiding it from view. 

Daniel stopped a moment and stood look- 
ing at him, touched with pity. He remem- 
bered him as he had brought his bride up 
from the station-gates that first night, so 
confident in his happiness. It seemed so 
long ago! The brothers had been very 
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sympathetic as boys, but Daniel’s accident 
and his subsequent illness, delaying his col- 
lege course and putting everything out of 
joint, had rather separated them. 

He felt drawn toward the sufferer now. 
If William had sinned against the finer 
ethics of society, if he had slighted a noble 
girl to marry a showy flirt, he was paying 
the price; and Daniel felt it. He turned 
away from the stricken figure on the lounge 
with a poignant feeling of commiseration. 
Things like this could never be forgotten. 
No patching-up would hide the scar in Wil- 
liam’s heart, or make him regard his wife 
in the same light again. 

Daniel did not rouse him. He went out 
silently, bent on doing his utmost for Leigh. 
Leigh was. Fanchon’s victim as surely as 
William had been. 

And Corwin? Daniel, who had scarcely 
seen the man until he saw him lying dead 
at the coroner’s, wondered in what measure 
Fanchon was responsible for his death, too. 











There were women like that, he reflected, 
and there were others like—Virginia! 

The very thought of her brought him a 
feeling of happiness, of reassurance. 


The 
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world could not be such a bad place, after 
all, when there were women like Virginia 
in it. Even in the darkness of his present 
perplexity, Daniel smiled tenderly. No 
matter what else happened, Virginia would 
not fail him. He felt the touch of her 
hand on his and heard her voice again, 
her sympathy for Leigh. And she had said 
nothing against Fanchon. Not by a word 
or a glance had she accused Fanchon. 

But he heard it elsewhere. Judge Jessup 
could not control himself, and Mr. Payson, 
coming into Jessup’s office to express sym- 
pathy for Leigh and the Carters, did not 
restrain himself at all. He thought that 
William should have made his wife behave 
before this. This, in his opinion, was the 
natural sequence to that shocking fandango 
at the church musicale. 

Daniel, meanwhile, labored for Leigh. 
In spite of his best efforts, his brother 
was held for the grand jury without bail. 
The fact that Leigh had gone to Corwin’s 
reom, carrying a pistol with him, and had 
there shot an unarmed man, went against 
him, despite his youth and his family con- 
nections. Daniel had only a few moments’ 
talk with him before he was removed to 
the county jail. 

Judge Jessup, coming out from the in- 
quest, and mopping his head, used strong 
language. 







“ Can’t be for anything but manslaugh- 
ter, anyway,” he growled fiercely. 

Seeing Mr. Carter sitting in a crumpled 
heap in the corner of his office, the judge 
got a flat, black bottle from under his desk, 
poured something into a glass, and made 
Johnson Carter swallow it. 

“That ‘ll get you on your feet, John- 























son,” he said gruffly. “ We give it to race- 
horses down in Kentucky. You can call it 
arnica, if you’re afraid of taking to drink.” 

Then, while Mr. Carter tried to rally his 
scattered forces, he moved over 
to Daniel, who was standing by 
the window observing the motor 
that was carrying Leigh down to 
the jail. 

“ Dan,” said he, lowering his 
deep bass, “ where’s 
that woman?” 

Daniel started. 

“Up at the house, 
I reckon,” he said. 
“She was locked in her 
room this morning.” 

“Who’s going 
to get her story 
out of her?” 
asked the judge. a 
“ William?” IF 

Daniel stared © “oem 
out of the win- 
dow in silence. 





“I'M GOING HOME NOW. 
CAN YOU KEEP FATHER 
HERE?” THE JUDGE NOD- 
DED AND THEY BOTH GLANCED AT THE MAN SIT- 
TING IN THE BIG SWIVEL CHAIR 


“That indictment has got to be either 
murder or manslaughter. It depends on 
the story. Who’s going to get it? I reckon 
William can.” 

“T'll see,” said Daniel quietly. “I’m 
going up home now. Can you ”—he hesi- 
tated—‘“‘ can you keep father here?” 

The judge nodded. They both glanced at 
the man sitting in the judge’s big swivel 
chair. Mr. Carter was leaning back de- 
jectedly, with both hands clenched on the 
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arms of the chair, and his 
head bent forward. He was 
staring ..xedly at the blot- 
ting-paper on the judge’s 

































desk, his mouth 
hanging opca. 
Daniel picked up 
his hat and quiet- 
ly left the room. 

He did not wr": 
home. He was 
worn out and he ‘hailed a taxi. He had 
already telephoned the verdict of the ce~>- 
ner’s. jury to his mother, and he knew they 
were, in a measure, prepared for the worst; 
but his heart sank as he ascended the famil- 
iar old steps. Even the rose-bush beside 
the door seemed to bewail the thought. of 
the youngest boy, the mother’s pet, being 
in jail. 

Emily opened the door for him. Her 
nose was still red, and she was trying vainly 
to wink back her tears. 

‘““Mama’s gone to bed,” she announced 
chokingly. ‘ She’s cried herself sick. And 
William’s gone out—I don’t know where 
he’s gone. Mama’s afraid he’ll—he’ll drown 
himself!” 


“ He came down to Judge Jessup’s office - 


to hear about Leigh, and he’s gone over 
to the Payson Building,” said Daniel dryly. 
“You go and tell mother he’s all right. 
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And — listen, Emily—TI’ve got to see 
Fanchon. Will you please ask her to come 
down-stairs?”’ 

“Ask Fanchon to come down-stairs? 
Me?” Emily crumpled. “ I guess I won’t!” 

“T’ve got to see her,” repeated Daniel. 
He drew a pad from his pocket, wrote a 
line on it, and folded it. ‘ You take that 
up, Emmy.” 

Emily backed. 

“No!” 

“ Don’t you want to save Leigh?” asked 
Daniel sharply. “ Yes? Then you take 
that up and stick it under her door and 
knock. She’ll read it.” 

“ She won’t! She hasn’t eaten anything. 
I think she’s going to starve herself to 
death.” 

“Nonsense! You do as I say.” 

Emily still backed. Then, catching his 
eye, she wavered, took the paper, and ran, 
sobbing, up-stairs. 

Daniel waited impatiently, walking up 
and down the hall. He had never been 
able to form a clear idea of Fanchon. He 
could not even conjecture what she would 
do. He had never believed in her, he did 
not believe in her now, and he felt the 
deepest resentment toward her for having 
brought his young brother to this. 

He was still walking up and down the 
hall when Emily called to him from the 
staircase in a watery stage whisper: 

“She says, come up to her room.” 

Reluctantly Daniel went up-stairs. Emily 
was hanging over the banisters at the top. 

“ She’s in the little front room over the 
door,” she whispered, sniffing. “I think 
she’s going away; I saw her trunks open.” 

Daniel nodded and made his way to the 
small room over the front door, which his 
mother had hastily converted into a boudoir 
for the bride. He remembered the night 
when Leigh had helped her put a fresh pol- 
ish on the floor before they laid the new 
rug. These little things seemed to crowd 
into his mind, bringing back Leigh’s boyish 
face in the dim cell, his terror of the dead 
Corwin. 

He knocked gently at the closed door. 

“ Come in,” said Fanchon’s voice. 

Daniel entered and stood still. 

The little room, finished in pink and 
white, was in wild disorder. A small hat- 
box trunk stood open, a _traveling-bag 


gaped, half-packed, and innumerable arti- 
cles, large and small, were scattered on the 
chairs and on the floor. 


Stretched on a 
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lounge, in front of the window, lay Fanchon. 
Her head was on her arms, and her soft 
hair, falling loose over her shoulders, hid 
her face. She wore some loose black robe 
which made her small figure look even 
smaller and more childish than usual. There 
was something in her very attitude broken 
and forlorn, and Daniel felt his first touch 
of actual pity for her as she rose on her 
elbow and lifted her haggard face from her 
arm. Her eyes were hollow, and even her 
lips were white. No touch of rouge con- 
cealed the havoc of a sleepless night and a 
day of anguish. 

Her expression so amazed Daniel that he 
stood still, just inside the door, looking at 
her. Fanchon straightened up, dropping 
her feet to the fldor, and holding herself 
erect in her place by gripping the edge of 
the lounge with nervous, shaking fingers. 

“ Is—is Leigh in jail?” she asked faintly, 
her dark eyes fixed on Daniel’s face. 

He nodded. 

“ Held for the grand jury. 
told you?” 

“No one tells me anything; no one 
speaks to me! I’m going away; I’m pack- 
ing up. But Leigh? Mon Dieu!. I’m 
human, I want to know about Leigh!” 

“TI came here to ask you to help me 
save Leigh,” said Daniel quietly. “It’s 
got to be either murder or manslaughter. 
It depends on you, Fanchon.” 

“On me?” She drew a long breath, her 
eyes darkening with emotion. “ Que voulez 
vous? What can I do?” 

“Tell us the whole story, Fanchon. Teli 
us about Corwin. I’ve no doubt at all that 
he deserved to be shot—but not by Leigh.” 

Fanchon drew in her breath, setting her 
small, white teeth hard on her under lip. 
She did not look toward Daniel, but away 
into a corner of the room, as if she saw 
things unseen and terrible. A deep blush 
mounted suddenly and painfully to her fore- 
head. Daniel waited patiently, leaning 
against the door. At last she turned and 
raised her eyes pitifully to his. 

“Why must I tell?” she asked brokenly, 
twisting her handkerchief about with fever- 
ish fingers, tears coming suddenly and run- 
ning down her cheeks. 

“ Leigh shot an unarmed man in his own 
room,” replied Daniel dryly. “ We’ve got 
to show cause why the man should have 
been shot. Corwin has blackened you— 
yes, but that was William’s business, and 
there’s nothing—forgive me, Fanchon, but 
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there’s nothing to show that Corwin didn’t 
speak tne truth, except what you yourself 
can tell us.” 

“ William believes what he said, then!” 
she cried hoarsely. “ That’s why he hasn’t 
spoken to me or looked at me since—since 
Corwin was shot! He believes it—you all 
believe it!” 

Daniel’s face hardened. He saw a storm 
coming, and he despised the way she ranted. 

“ T’m asking you to tell us the truth.” 

She half rose, panting. 

“You ask it because—because you be- 
lieve what he said!” 

“T ask it—to save Leigh.” 


She sank back, weak and shaken. Then 
she dashed the tears from her eyes. 
“Tl do anything for Leigh! He’s the 


only one who believed in me.” 

“He believed in you enough to put his 
life in jeopardy,” Daniel replied grimly. 
“If you want to help him, you'll have to 
tell me the whole story, Fanchon.” 

She worked at her handkerchief again, 
winking back her tears, and he had a chance 
to see how her face had hollowed and how 
weak she looked. He remembered that 
Emily .said she had refused food, and it 
occurred to him that they were cruel to her; 
that she resented their cruelty. But, all 
the while, he saw that boyish face in the 
dingy light of the cell, and his heart grew 
hot within him. He wouldn’t spare her. 

“You want to know about Corwin?” 

Her voice was very low. Daniel assented, 
and she seemed to struggle with herself. 

“ Dieu!” she cried softly. 

“ As soon as you can, please,” said Dan- 
iel, watching her, wondering if now, under 
this stress and pain, she would tell the truth. 
He doubted it. 

“Do you remember what I told you in 
the library that day?” she asked abruptly. 
“‘ About my father and my mother and the 
convent?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It was a lie,” said Fanchon. 
the same lie that I told William.” 

Daniel looked at her grimly, unsparingly. 

“TI hope you’re going to tell me the truth 
now,” he said sternly. 

She dragged some soft pillows toward her 
and leaned her elbows on them, half hiding 
her face in her hands, not looking at him 
at all. 

“Sit down,” she said in a low voice. 
“T’ll tell you the whole story from the be- 
ginning. It was true that my father was 
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French, and that he was a vine-grower and 
wine-maker on a ranch in California, and 
that my mother, the Irish girl, died there. 
My father did take me to Paris, but he 
didn’t put me in a convent school. He left 
me with his sister, a milliner in one of the 
little back streets. They were alike, those 
two, of an ugliness inside and out. For a 
while he paid for me, and then he didn’t. 
I think he drank himself to death. My 
aunt brought me up. She wasn’t a good 
woman, and she was greedy for money. I 
was pretty, and she had me taught to dance 
and sing. I was dancing when Aristide 
Corwin saw me. He was managing a vaude- 
ville company in London then: He took a 
fancy to me.” 

Fanchon stopped a moment, pressing her 
handkerchief against her lips. Then she 
went on, speaking rapidly and recklessly. 

“You think it was the old story? Mais 
non, it wasn’t! I was only fifteen, and I 
hated him. I hated his good looks and 
his showy dress and his coarse voice—but I 
was a beggar and I was a child, enfant de 
Bohéme. My aunt told him he could have 
me for a price. He must marry me—marry 
in Paris, too. You know French law? And 
he was to pay her—about three thousand 
dollars in your money. She sold me. I was 
her niece, and she made him marry me. 
She made me his slave good and fast, for 
she made me his wife!” 

“ You mean that you were Corwin’s wife, 
and you never told my brother?” Daniei ex- 
claimed harshly, leaning forward to look 
at her. 

She turned, her white, small face shad- 
owed by her wild hair, her eyes smoldering. 

“T didn’t tell your brother? Non! I 
didn’t tell. Now, listen—I’ll tell you all, 
and you can tell your brother,” she added 
bitterly. “ I was fifteen, and I was small for 
my years. Corwin trained me. He saw 
what I could do, and he trained me like a 
spaniel. For what? To support him, mon 
ami! I danced and I sang for four years to 
support a man who never worked. He lived 
on me. Sometimes I was ill, sometimes I 
was broken with grief and shame, but it 
made no difference—he lived on what I 
made. I was worth more than the money 
he had paid—a hundred times over! When 
he was drunk he beat me. I’ve had black 
welts on my shoulders that I had to hide 
when I danced. I was sixteen then, and 
afraid, deadly afraid of him. I was even 
afraid to run away. Then I grew older, 
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“you REMEMBER WHAT I TOLD YOU ABOUT MY FATHER AND MOTHER AND THE CONVENT? 


A LIE,”’ SAID FANCHON. “IT WAS 


and I tried to get a divorce in Paris, but I 
couldn’t. I tried in London, and failed 
again. He saw to that. Then I knew I 
must wait. I was American; I was born 
here. I waited. By and by Aristide brought 
me to New York and put me in a company 


IT WAS 
THE SAME LIE I TOLD WILLIAM” 


to tour the Western States. That was luck 
—great luck—for he was ill. He was strong 
as an ox, but he had appendicitis, and had 
to go to a hospital in New York. I went to 
California. I was just twenty-one. I told 
William I was eighteen, but I’m twenty- 




















four. In California I got a divorce for 
cruelty. I got my freedom. From a child 
I had been in the hands of a brute; sud- 
denly I was free!” She looked up again, 
pressing her hands against her breast. 
“ Mon Dieu, I can’t tell you what I felt!” 

She ceased speaking and sank down again 
on her elbows. This time she tore at the 
cushions with her restless fingers. 

“ Go on,” said Daniel ruthlessly. 
doesn’t bring us to Leigh.” 

She looked around at him, her face twist- 
ing oddly to keep back her tears. 

“T'll tell you. I was divorced—it was 
legal in California, though Aristide swore it 
wasn’t. He came at me like a wild beast. 
He tried to get the decree set aside. He 
threatened; he swore vengeance. Then I 
told him that I’d die before I went back 
to him. I meant it, and he knew it. I re- 
member when we were first married, and I 
was only fifteen, I used to go about looking 
for places to throw myself into the Seine; 
but I never could, it was so dirty!” She 
shuddered. ‘ He vowed he’d never let me 
go, and he never has. He followed me about 
and published false stories about me. Once 
he got me arrested for theft. I was inno- 
cent. He couldn’t prove it, and they let 
me go. He tried and tried to get me back, 
to take away my work and starve me into 
coming back. Then, when he saw that I 
wouldn’t come back, he was terrible. I 
married William. No, not in Paris! We 
were married in New York when the ship 
docked. You didn’t know that, n’est-ce- 
pas? But what would you? I couldn’t 
be married in Paris. I couldn’t tell my 
story; I wouldn’t tell it.” She raised tor- 
tured eyes to Daniel’s face. “I loved Wil- 
liam; I couldn’t risk it. We were married, 
and Corwin heard of it. He wrote me a 
letter then. He said he’d ruin me; he’d 
see to it that my husband got a divorce; 
he’d fix me—and he’s done it!” 

“ Have you got that letter?” Daniel asked 
quickly, a flash in his dark eyes. ‘“‘ Where 
is it?” 

“T’ll give it to you,” she said brokenly. 
“Tt’s all true, Dan, this time—all true! 
You can have his letter. That night—the 
ride—your father thinks I disgraced you 
all. I went alone. Corwin rode after me, 
and I did go back with him. I ate dinner 
with him. I begged him not to ruin me; 
not to publish lies about me. I begged and 
begged. I had no money. He had always 
taken every cent I earned, and the little I 
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got after the divorce I’d paid out for clothes 
—all but a trifle. I offered that, and he 
laughed at me. He boasted that he had 
me; that no other man would keep me. - He 
said I’d be turned out of a respectable fam- 
ily when he got done with me—and then I 
would come back to him.” She turned with 
a pitiful gesture. “I could do nothing to 
stop his mouth. Who would speak for me? 
Whoever speaks for a woman when a man 
like that blackmails her? You—-you all 
hated me!” 

Daniel, who had risen, stood looking at 
‘her, his face brooding. 

“On my soul, Fanchon, I pity you!” 
he said simply. “ But why—why, in 
Heaven’s name, didn’t you tell William the 
truth?” 

She shivered, cowering away from him. 

‘“‘ |—I’ve always been a liar,” she replied 
with white lips. “ I was brought up to lie. 
And”’—she rose and faced him—*TI 
couldn’t give him up. He was good, he 
loved me—mon Dieu!” She covered her 
face with her shaking hands. “ And I’ve 
ruined his brother, the boy who liked me 
so well!” 

Daniel pitied her, pitied her profoundly. 
Her story had appealed to the lawyer in 
him, he had been watching and listening for 
some word that he could use to save Leigh; 
but now something in her cry of pain, in 
her small, black-clad figure, her wildly love- 
ly face, touched him. 

“ Fanchon,” he said gently, “ please give 
me that letter.” 

She lifted her head. Her tear-stained 
eyes met his, searched his, read a touch 
of friendliness in them, and her lips shook. 

“T’'ll get it,” she said. 

She took a step forward, she seemed 
about to go into her bedroom, but suddenly 
she swayed, her head fell forward, and she 
stretched out both her hands helplessly, 
gropingly. 

“Tt’s all black!” she gasped. 
see!” 

Daniel caught her barely in time, for she 
had fainted in his arms. 


XVIII 


FANCHON was very ill that night. Her 
stormy nature had plunged into an eclipse, 
and she lay white and shivering, staring at 
the ceiling, her half-packed trunks around 
her. She would not let even Emily come 
near her—only Miranda and the doctor, 
whom Daniel had summoned hastily. She 
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had not.tasted food since Leigh’s shot, and 
she was worn out. 

Dr. Barbour, prescribing food and quiet, 
made some gruff remarks to Mr. Carter. 

“No use killing her,” he said dryly. 
“ Might as well keep her alive, as long as 
Corwin’s dead.” 

William did not come home at all, but 
spent the night in his office. Daniel went 
down there on his way to court in the morn- 
ing. ‘> elevator boy, a young mulatto, 
showed the whites of his eyes as he took 
him up. 

“ He ain’t been down fo’ noffin’ to eat,” 
he remarked. “Sen’ me fo’ bottle of 
whisky, but ain’t eat noffin’.” 

Daniel frowned. He had had his sus- 
picions of the whisky before, though his 
father had never told him of his own sur- 
mises. He limped quickly over to William’s 
door, found it unlocked, and walked in. 

The shades were still drawn and the elec- 
tric lights switched on. William lay 
stretched on an old couch in the corner, 
his arms under his head. At first Daniel 
thought he was drunk, but as their eyes 
met he saw that William was terribly sober. 
He had a look in his eyes that gave his 
brother a shock. It was the look of a man 
who coveted death. 

The couch was one of those high-backed 
affairs with a low arm at each end. Daniel 
sat down on the arm at William’s feet. 

“ Fanchon’s ill,” he said quietly. “ You'd 
better go home and see her, William.” 

William looked at him intently for a mo- 
ment, then spoke in a voice so changed 
that it was startling. 

“ T don’t want to see her,” he said coolly. 
“T don’t care if I never see her again.” 

“ She’s your wife, all the same,” Daniel 
remarked dryly, “ and she’s going to help 
me save Leigh.” 

“ I’m done with her,” William retorted. 

“ You can’t say that—you won’t say it— 
if she sacrifices herself for us,” returned 
Daniel, watching him. 

“T’m done with her,” William repeated, 
and closed his eyes, evidently considering 
that he had closed the subject. 

Daniel observed him a moment in silence. 
He was perfectly aware that argument was 
useless, and he was not altogether prepared 
to argue for Fanchon. His brother—who 
looked ill and wretched—was apparently 
falling asleep, so Daniel went to the table, 
confiscated a half-empty bottle of whisky, 
and switched off the lights. He drew up 
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the shades and opened all the windows, and 
the dead atmosphere of the room was revivi- 
fied with sunshine and air. 

Daniel looked at William again, but there 
was no movement or sound from him, so the 
lame brother left the room, closing the door 
softly behind him. He had a strange feeling 
as if he had closed it upon a corpse, as if 
the brother he had known had passed away, 
and into this shell that was left behind 
some other spirit had entered. The thought 
reminded Daniel of the seven devils of the 
Bible. Certainly the change in William was 
for the worse. 

But he had no time to think of William. 
His business took him to Judge Jessup’s 
office, and from there to the court-house, 
where a panel of the grand jury had been 
summoned. As he made his way toward 
Jessup’s office he encountered a crowd on 
the main street, and saw a hearse proceeding 
toward the station, carrying a plain pine- 
wood box. The inquest being over, Cor- 
win’s body was to be shipped to New York. 

Daniel had to wait for the hearse to pass, 
aware of the curious glances that came his 
way. A picture rose before his mind of a 
little girl of fifteen being married to a coarse 
brute more than twice her age, who wanted 
her to earn his living for him. If he could 
only get that picture clean-cut before a 
jury! 

Danijel had that delicate keenness of per- 
ception that makes great orators feel their 
audiences. He knew intuitively the thing 
that touched the heart, he had latent in him 
a gift for playing on the feelings of the 
masses, aS some musicians have in them a 
singular power to draw more music from 
the chords of their instruments than other 
men. He had perceived it, too, in Fanchon, 
if he could only mold her to her réle. He 
was trying to marshal his thoughts, to see 
a way to bring Fanchon before the jury 
without losing the effect of her evidence, 
when he reached Jessup’s office. 

The judge, who was waiting to go before 
the grand jury, was sitting in his swivel 
chair in his shirt-sleeves, with his hat on. 
He scarcely glanced up when Daniel en- 
tered, for he was listening to a visitor. 
Samuel Bernstein sat in the prisoner’s dock 
—as Daniel called the stiff chair by the 
window where the judge seated his doubtful 
clients and penalized them with a savage, 
unwavering observation. He was observing 
Bernstein now over the tops of his glasses, 
exactly as he would have observed a gipsy- 
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moth. To his mind, Bernstein had been 
nearly as disastrous. 

The motion-picture producer seemed to 
be suffering extremely from the heat. He 
had his hat off, and was mopping beads of 
perspiration from _ his 
forehead. 

“Say, judge, I never 
thought about a kid like 
that usin’ shootin’-irons,” f 
he said _ mournfully. 

“But I told him the 
truth—every bit of it! 
I'll go on the stand an’ 





swear to it. You see, it was this way—I 
couldn’t get the thing to ’em, an’ I thought 
they oughter know.” 

The judge glared at him in silence, then 
swung his swivel chair around a little and 
looked over the papers on his desk. 

“ Meddling, Mr. Bernstein; nothing at 
all but meddling in other people’s business,” 
he retorted shortly. “If I had my way 
there’d be a new law in this State. I'd 
send nosey people to the workhouse, sir. I’d 
give ’em something to do. Here’s your 
deposition. Read it over. You'll be called 
again, some time this afternoon.” 
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“ Now, looka here, judge, I ain’t a med- 
dler,” objected Bernstein plaintively. “ That 
man Corwin was blackmailin’ the lady, and 
I wanted to stop him. I’m conferring a 
favor now, sir, goin’ on the stand. Any- 

body who knows Sam Bernstein 
knows he ain’t goin’ to lie. I’ve got 
a reputation. This trial, sir, with me 
on the stand—” He paused regret- 
fully. “Say, it would make just 
about three thousand feet of great 
stuff—and they won’t let me bring 
in my camera-men!”’ 


“Confound your camera-men!” 


“IF I HAD MY WAY 

THERE'D BE A NEW 

; LAW IN THIS STATE. ID 

SEND NOSEY PEOPLE TO THE 
WORKHOUSE, SIR” 





said the judge, and rose, slamming down the 
top of his desk. “ Dan, you here? We've 
got to go over to the court-house now. You 
come over in half an hour, Bernstein. I 
reckon it isn’t more than one thousand feet 
of film to the square,” he added with a 
sudden, irresistible twinkle. 

Even Bernstein laughed. 

The judge, linking his arm in Daniel’s, 
kept pace with the younger man as they 
walked up the main street toward the old 
court-house. It was a little past ten o’clock 
now, and the street was full. Daniel no- 
ticed that the tide was flowing toward the 
court-house. His cheeks reddened angrily 
under the curious glances of men and wo- 
men in the crowd. 
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There had been a strong element of sym- 
pathy for Corwin. He had been free- 
handed, and had made himself at home in 
local sporting circles. Daniel, with his fine 
perception of the trend of human feeling, 
knew that the sympathy was not all on their 
side. Fanchon’s famous dance at. the church 
musicale, and her frequent appearances with 
the man himself, had all worked against 
her. It did not seem quite fair to lay all 
the blame on Corwin. 

If William had shot him, the thing would 
have been understood. Leigh’s act was 
subject to terrible misinterpretations. It 
seemed as if the Carter family had em- 
ployed a boy to do the shooting in the hope 
of getting off scot-free. To half the men 
on the street it looked like a case of sheer 
cowardice on the husband’s part, and 
Daniel knew it. He had that kind of sen- 
sitiveness—wrought up by much solitary 
suffering and introspective thought—that 
made this consciousness of the possible 
charge of cowardice against them all a kind 
of torture. He was very white, and his eyes 
sparkled dangerously. 

“ He looks as if he might kill a man, lame 
as he is,” one of the bystanders whispered, 
and Daniel heard it. 

“I don’t know that we can get an in- 

dictment for manslaughter, Dan,” said the 
judge in his ear. ‘“ Seems to me it ’ll be 
murder, but there’s no telling with that 
jury.” 
Daniel, thinking of Leigh’s boyish face 
and girlish eyes, set his teeth very hard. 
At that moment he had no feeling of pity 
for Fanchon. 

“ When a man gets married the way Wil- 
liam did,” remarked the judge, “ it’s mighty 
like putting your hand into a grab-bag at a 
church fair. You’re not going to get any- 
thing useful out of it.” 

Daniel said nothing. 

They crossed the square and ascended 
the court-house steps half an hour before 
the time set for the grand jury. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Carter came down to 
Judge Jessup’s office and collapsed there. 
He had intended to go on to the court- 
house, but he could not. He sat down limp- 
ly in the judge’s chair with one hand on the 
telephone, waiting to be called. 


He had passed a terrible night. Mrs. 


Carter had indulged in the only fit of hys- 
terics she had ever had in her life, and her 
husband had thought, at first, that it was 
apoplexy. He had summoned Dr. Bar- 
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bour, rousing the good man from his bed, 
and had caught a lecture for it. 

“ Never seen a woman in hysterics be- 
fore?” the doctor asked fiercely. “ Put her 
feet in hot mustard water. I reckon that 
when you see a real fit you'll turn in the 
fire-alarm!” 

But he was unable to eradicate Mr. Car- 
ter’s first impressions. Thinking it over 
now, he shook his head. 

“Never saw her like that in her life 
before,” he reflected. “ Had seven children 
and lost three—and never threw a fit be- 
fore! If Leigh—” 

He stopped at that; he couldn’t go any 
further. He rose and pulled off his coat 
and unbuttoned his collar. He felt that the 
heat—it was only an ordinary summer day 
—was intolerably oppressive. Then he 
took down the telephone receiver absently, 
and had to assure central that he didn’t 
want anything. 

“ Knocked it off by accident,” he ex- 
plained mendaciously. 

But the incident embarrassed him, and 
he collapsed into the chair again and fanned 
himself with his hat. Then the telephone- 
bell rang sharply in his ear, and he seized 
the receiver. A tremulous young voice 
called: 

“Is Judge Jessup there?” 

“No, the judge has gone over to the 
court-house. This is Mr. Carter—Johnson 
Carter.” 

“Oh, papa!” It was Emily, and he could 
almost feel her tears through the instru- 
ment. “ Mama thought you might be at 
the judge’s office. Got any news about 
Leigh?” 

“Not yet!” Mr. Carter was hoarse, but 
he cleared his throat. ‘“‘ How’s mama?” 

“* She’s all right; she’s just taken pepper- 
mint tea. Papa, I’ve got something to tell 
you.” 

Her voice seemed to die away, but he 
heard her blowing her nose. 

“ What is it, Emmy?” 

“F-Fanchon’s going—she’s got the ex- 
pressman here for her trunks.” 

“Glad of it!” said Mr. Carter dryly. 
“ If she wants a taxi, I’ll send it.” 

“ Oh, papa!” 

“ Yes?” 

“Mama says she'll die if she doesn’t 
know about Leigh soon!” 

“TI can’t help it, I—say, I see the judge 
and Dan coming—lI’Il call you up again in 
a minute!” 











“NEVER SEEN A 
WOMAN IN HYSTERICS 
BEFORE ?"’ THE DOC- 
TOR ASKED FIERCELY. 
“I RECKON WHEN 
YOU SEE A REAL FIT 
YOU'LL TURN IN THE 
FIRE-ALARM " 


He hung up the receiver and rushed to 


the door. Judge Jessup and his son came 
in soberly. The judge threw his hat down 


on the table and said nothing. 

“Indicted for murder—second degree, 
father,” said Daniel, averting his eyes. 

Mr. Carter tottered to a chair and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. In the silence 
of the little office they heard the first shrill 
cry of a newsboy. 

“ Extry! Extry! Leigh Carter indicted 
for murder! Extry!” 

Mr. Carter groaned aloud. Then he re- 
membered. 

“Dan, Emmy phoned me a few minutes 
ago. That—that woman’s leaving the house 
—bag and baggage. If you want to ask 
her anything—”’ 

Judge Jessup interrupted with a roar. 

“ Get a taxi, Dan! Catch her, don’t let 
her go! I'll subpena her, if necessary. 
Stop her!” 

Daniel, who had turned a startled face 
on his father, nodded at the judge. 
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“ Phone mother, father,” he said quietly. 
“Tt isn’t fair to keep her waiting even ten 
minutes. I’ll go out there at once.” 

As he spoke, he whistled for a passing 
taxi. He heard his father’s shaking voice 
at the phone as he went out. 

The cab went off at top speed, and Daniel 
sank back in the corner, resting his head 
against the stiff old cushion. He felt a 
great weariness, a sensation of defeat and 
despair. He had fought hard for an in- 
dictment for manslaughter, but had suc- 
ceeded in getting a second degree of murder 
only by the most strenuous effort and the 
appeal of Leigh’s obvious youth. Daniel 
knew that they had a hard fight before 
them, and he doubted the boy’s nerve. The 
whole thing was hideous to him. 

He looked out with dull eyes, aware of 
the swift passing of the street corners. The 
taxi swung into the church lane with a 
shriek of its warning horn, and Daniel 
looked around at the church door, thinking 
of Virginia. 

The next moment he saw her. The old 
wagonette and the two fat horses appeared, 
progressing slowly toward town. Colonel 
Denbigh and his granddaughter were sitting 
in the vehicle, facing each other on the two 
long seats. 
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Virginia saw Daniel and waved to him. 
He knew that they had the news, for the 
colonel was reading an extra, and Virginia’s 
face was full of it. She seemed to fling him 
a message of sympathy and courage and 
faith. Daniel felt it. It roused him. He 
felt suddenly the impulse of the fighter, and 
he shut his teeth on it. He must win, he 
would win! 

He was still feeling it when the taxi 
stopped abruptly at the Carter gate and 
the chauffeur got down to collect his fare. 
Daniel paid it absently, aware that the man 
was staring at the figure that he saw on 
the piazza. 

In the midst of a pile of luggage stood 
Fanchon. She was dressed for the street, 
and wore a hat and a fashionable veil that 
made a singular figure on the side of her 
pale cheek, like the tail of a black dragon. 
She was leaning against a trunk that stood 
on end, her dark eyes fixed gloomily on 
her approaching brother-in-law. 

“ What’s this, Fanchon?” he asked quick- 
ly. “ You’re not going to fail me?” 

She shook her head. 
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“ T couldn’t stay here! You can tell Wil- 
liam that he can come home. I’m going over 
to a boarding-house on the turnpike. I 
found it once—” 

She blushed suddenly and pitifully, and 
Daniel knew she referred to her ride. He 
drew a breath of relief. 

“I'm sorry,” he began, half ashamed that 
she felt driven from the house, and painfully 
remembering William. 

She caught his sleeve, her hand shaking. 

“ Daniel, tell me—the indictment?” 

““ Murder in the second degree.” 

She reeled back, clutching at the trunk, 
her face deathly and her fawnlike eyes fixed 
on his. 

“* What—what’s the penalty?” 

“In this State, imprisonment—five to 
eighteen years.” 

“ Five to eighteen years—in prison—for 
—for Leigh!” she repeated slowly, gasping. 

She sank down, leaning on the trunk, and 
trembling, her eyes still fixed on Daniel’s 
white, set, unpitying face. 

“ Mon Dieu!’* she cried at last, and burst 
into passionate tears. 


(To be continued in the January number of MuNsey’s Macazine) 





AN EGYPTIAN RIDDLE 


Tuts is what I heard on a Nile lagoon, 
Gazing at the mountains—Mountains of the Moon: 


“T am the stay-at-home who travels far, 
Both friend and ioe to Pharaoh and sirdar. 


“T am the old, the middle-aged, the young; 
Owning no land, through me all grain has sprung. 


“T seek the north, yet do not leave the south; 
Wisdom has issued from my speechless mouth. 


“T have no ears, yet am not viewed as decaf; 
Prayers have been offered up to me as Kneph. 


“T have no eyes, yet many a king and queen 
Have bowed before me merely to be seen. 


“T have no feet; relentless is my pace. 
I have no arms; a python’s my embrace. 


“ Something to bless and something to revile, 
I am old Egypt's life—I am the Nile!” 


That is what I heard on a Nile lagoon 
Watered by the mountains—Mountains of the Moon. 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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AND VICTOR JACOBI, WHICH HAS SCORED A HIGH-POWER SUCCESS 


From her latest photegrath by Abbe, New York 


WILDA BENNETT, LEADING WOMAN 
T the Playwrights’ Club one of the 
members read a first act, detailed to 
his fellows briefly what was to fol- 
low, and then sat back to listen to their 
criticism—the usual course of procedure in 
the organization. As it happened, half a 
dozen of the first comments were adverse, 
but the last three speakers rated the play 
highly. This left it a debatable question 
whether it had benefited the author to sub- 
mit his work to the judgment of the club; 
for a writer is naturally inclined to dwell 
upon the praise that he receives rather than 
to profit by censure. 

One of the fault-finders gave it as his 
opinion that the playwright seemed more 
anxious to expound a pet theory of his own 
with regard to love and marriage than to 
interest his audience in his manner of pre- 
senting it. This neglect to consider what 
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should be, after all, the court of first resort 
is by no means confined to playwrights. 
John Drinkwater, author of “ Abraham 
Lincoln ”—which has been running for the 
past ten months in London, and is now to 
be produced here—-pillories the actor-man- 
ager as a sinner in this respect. In an 
interview for the Sun, on his arrival in New 
York, he said: 

“ We're trying to write dramas for their 
own sake, and not for the actors. In 
England, during the last forty years, the 
play itself has been allowed to go by the 
board, and the theater has been given 
over wholly to the actor. This has been 
very bad for both the actor and the drama. 
A revolution has now set in among play- 
wrights who want to do their work for its 
own sake and then pick the actors to fit 
into it afterward.” 
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The decay of the star system in America 
has worked to the advantage of the theater. 
Most of the hits of the new season, thus far, 
have been scored by plays acted with hand- 
picked casts—plays selected by their pro- 
ducers with an eye single to their power to 
engage the attention of the public, not to 
set forth the author’s private ideas or to 
permit a particular actor or actress to 
shine. There is every reason that this 
should be so. With the increased cost of 
theatergoing—I believe there is not a two- 
dollar house left on Broadway—audiences 
are entitled to get their money’s worth at 
all moments, not now and then when the 
high-priced star happens to strut before 
them. Besides, they like to make discov- 
eries for themselves, to have surprises hand- 
ed them. 

The knock-out surprise of the autumn 
was a good play by Booth Tarkington. 
Following the production of his “ Up from 
Nowhere ”—written in collaboration with 
Harry Leon Wilson, with whom he did 
“The Man from Home”’—one could scarce- 
ly pick up a Sunday paper without finding 
a fresh flaying of the Indiana author be- 
cause he persisted in misfitting himself to 
the stage, instead of being content to re- 
main between book-covers, where he can 
be so thoroughly delightful. So, at least, 
averred the metropolitan reviewers who had 
to sit out his first nights. Then along came 
“ Clarence,” wholly Mr. Tarkington’s own, 
and confounded the critics by proving the 
most delightful light comedy that New 
York has had the luck to see in many a 
season. 

George Tyler, about whose methods of 
play-picking I told you something in the 
October Munsey, was the fortunate man- 
ager to secure this find. Although the piece 
had been tried out at Atlantic City during 
the summer, no advance whisperings as to 
its real worth had reached Broadway. 

Clarence is a returned soldier who, going 
to a captain of industry for a job, chances 
to overhear some compromising talk about 
domestic infelicities. To prevent the young 
man from spreading gossip abroad, the mil- 
lionaire makes an undefined position for 
him in his own household. Here Clarence 
remains for three weeks, doing anything 
from trying to tune the piano to repairing 
the furnace, and meanwhile engaging the 
interest of every female in the mansion. 
His own affections center upon one of them, 
a governess to Cora, the sixteen-year-old 
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daughter, played to the pink of perfection 
by Helen Hayes, better even than she was 
as Gillette’s dream-child in “ Dear Brutus.” 

The Clarence is Alfred Lunt, remem- 
bered as the poet of Laura Hope Crews’s 
short-lived starring flight, two years ago, 
in “ Romance and Arabella.” He also fol- 
lowed Eugene O’Brien as the lover in “The 
Country Cousin.” I can’t conceive of a 
better man for the young entomologist 
who, when asked about his experiences as 
a soldier, says that he drove mules without 
swearing, and that he was wounded, not 
at Chateau-Thierry, as Mrs. Wheeler fond- 
ly dreamed, but at target practise in Texas. 

Lunt’s repose is wonderful, bringing out 
with all the more telling effect his anima- 
tion in the last act, where, started on his 
hobby, he talks seven hundred words to the 
minute about beetles, while Violet wants 
only to hear about himself. Over and 
above all this, he plays the saxophone. As 
it happens, he had to learn both that in- 
strument and the piano after he was picked 
for Clarence —which fortunate selection 
was made in Boston last spring, when Mr. 
Tarkington saw him in “The Country 
Cousin.” 

Lunt, who is only twenty-six, was born 
in Milwaukee, and has played Ibsen in the 
Swedish language in amateur companies in 
Finland, where he lived for a time after his 
mother married a Finlander. Returning to 
America, he matriculated at Harvard, but 
never got nearer Cambridge than Boston. 
A letter he had to John Craig, of the Castle 
Square stock company, burned in his pock- 
et, so he presented it, and was taken on at 
five dollars a week, his first part being that 
of a dragon in a musical comedy, “ The 
Gingerbread Man.” After that he did char- 
acter parts so successfully that he seemed 
destined to remain in a groove with them. 
To get out of it, he welcomed an offer from 
Margaret Anglin, with whom he went on 
the road as leading man in “ Beverley’s 
Balance.” This was in 1914. 

He remained with Miss Anglin a year 
and a half, which included participation- in 
her classical productions at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Then followed vaudeville with Mrs. 
Langtry and Laura Hope Crews, the latter 
engagement leading up to his part in “ Ro- 
mance and Arabella.” Alexandra Carlisle 


chanced to see him, and suggested he was 
the man to succeed O’Brien in “ The Coun- 
try Cousin.” 

A fine portrayal in “ Clarence” comes 
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HELEN HAYES, WHO HAS ADDED TO HER LAURELS BY HER PLAYING OF THE FLAPPER IN BOOTH 
TARKINGTON'S CLEVER COMEDY, “ CLARENCE ” 


From her latest photograth by Abbe, New York 


from Glenn Hunter, as the youth who has 
been expelled from three boarding-schools, 
and who cherishes a keen contempt for his 


young sister’s doings. Of an altogether 
different type from the Willie Baxter of 
“ Seventeen,” the Bobby Wheeler of “Clar- 
ence,” as Hunter shows him to us, will rank 
equally high in public esteem. He followed 
Paul Kelly as Ao /ert- Williams in “ Pen- 
rod,” and previous to that appeared in 


“ Pollyanna.” Helen Hayes, I may add, 
was Penrod’s sister. 

Nor must I omit mention of the good 
work done by Elsie Mackay in the difficult 
réle of Violet, the governess—the peaches- 
and-cream, not the prunes-and-prisms type, 
understand. She is a find of Cyril Maude’s, 
with whom she served as leading woman 
in “ Grumpy.” Born in Australia and edu- 
cated in Switzerland, she gained her first 
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INA CLAIRE, STARRING UNDER DAVID BELASCO IN “THE GOLD DIGGERS,” A COMEDY OF CHORUS-GIRL 
LIFE BY AVERY HOPWOOD 


From her latest photograph 





histrionic experiences on 
the London stage, where 
she played with Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell in Shaw’s 
“ Pygmalion.” 

Mary Boland, as step- 
mother to the two incor- 
rigible young Wheelers, 
contrives to get away with 
a still more trying charac- 
ter than Violet’s. You will 
doubtless remember her 
as leading woman to John 
Drew for several seasons, 
notably in “ Jack Straw ” 
and “Smith.” In _ fact, 
nearly all her career has 
been spent in English 
plays, although she is an 
American, a native of De- 
troit. It was while acting 
in London with Robert 
Edeson that she first at- 
tracted the attention of 
Charles Frohman. Two 
seasons ago she played 
the name part in Horace 
Vachell’s “ The Case of 
Lady Camber.” 

If those of you who are 
fortunate enough to see 
‘Clarence’ are trying to 
place the butler, Barlowe 
Borland, I'll come to your 
assistance with the re- 
minder that he was Peter, 
the tailor’s’ helper with 
Grant Mitchell in “A 
Tailor-Made Man.” 

Now that “ Clarence ” 
has placed Tarkington 
squarely in the middle of 
the playwrights’ puddle, 
I’m hoping that a producer 
will come forward with an 
offer to do “ The Oriole,” 
a story of his that I read 
last summer. The chief 
personages are all under 
their teens, and the motif 
is blackmail—two  ele- 
ments which, I admit, 
would appear to swear at 
each other in any at- 
tempt to combine them 
into an evening’s enter- 
tainment; but the charac- 
ter work is delicious. If 
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RUTH CHATTERTON, STARRING IN A NEW COMEDY, “ MOONLIGHT 
AND HONEYSUCKLE ” 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 
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HELEN MACKELLAR, THE ONLY WOMAN IN “ THE STORM,” A PLAY OF THE WILDS, WITH 
WONDERFUL TEMPEST AND FOREST-FIRE EFFECTS 


From her latest photograth 
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Lillian Ross, the Jane in “ Seventeen,” is 
not too. grown up—she is just twenty—I 
can think of no more competent actress to 
create the girl who upsets almost an entire 
community by her efforts to declare herself 
in on an amateur paper conducted by two 
boys, who at first refuse to let her even set 


type, but later find themselves weak slaves 
to her every whim. 

In connection with the wave of dramatic 
prosperity on which Tarkington will now 
ride, I am wondering if he recalls certain 
statements credited to him in Pittsburgh, 
something like ten years ago, in which, ac- 














MARGALO GILLMORE, WHO IS THE FLAPPER IN THE COMEDY BY BOOTH TARKINGTON AND 


HARRY LEON WILSON, 


‘ 


‘UP FROM NOWHERE” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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PEGGY WOOD, ONE OF THE THREE STARS IN “ BUDDIES,” THE NEW PLAY OF AMERICAN 
ARMY LIFE IN FRANCE 


From her latest photegrath by Abbe, New York 
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PHOEBE FOSTER, LEADING WOMAN IN THE NEW PLAY BY 
MORLEY, “ THREE’S A CROWD 





EARL DERR BIGGERS AND CHRISTOPHER 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Yerk 


cording to the Dramatic Mirror, he is re- 
ported to have said: 
I never wanted to be a writer, and unless I am 


absolutely forced to do so, I have written my last 
book. My ambition in life was to become an 


illustrator, and I once thought I was in a fair way 
to reach my goal. I have but one ambition—to 
make money enough to get out of this playwriting 
mess and purchase a nice farm in Indiana, where 
I can lead the life of a country gentleman, with 
just enough to keep me from want—nothing more. 
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Another American writer of books 
achieved his first good notices as a play- 
wright within a few days of the hit regis- 
tered by “Clarence.” To be sure, - Earl 
Derr Biggers had the royalties of his 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” to revel in, 
but the play made from that was done by 
George Cohan, while “ Inside the Lines,” a 
war drama offered in 1915, made no partic- 
ular stir. Now, however, Mr. Biggers— 
born in Warren, Ohio—has himself turned 
a novel that he wrote five years ago, “ Love 
Insurance,” into a musical comedy, and 
under the title of “ See-Saw,” with tunes 
by Louis Hirsch of “ Going Up ” renown, 
it ran nine weeks at the Cohan Theater 
‘before taking to the road. 

Without anything startlingly new in its 
matter, the manner of the piece and the 
excellent production that our old friend 
Colonel Savage has given it furnish just 
the sort of entertainment normal theater- 
goers are looking for. Mr. Biggers has 
written his own lyrics, and in some of them 
—notably “ Seforita-Seforita’’—he has 
achieved distinct originality. 

Dorothea Mackaye, previously in “ The 
Big Idea ” and “ Head Over Heels,” makes 
an extremely attractive figure as the heiress 
engaged to the English lord but in love 
with the young American whom she met as 
a canteen worker in France. Opposite her, 
as the young man connected with Lloyd’s, 
sworn to see that the Englishman gets the 
girl, we find Frank Carter, last year with 
the Ziegfeld Follies. Of course, he is the 
fellow from France, and of course he does 
not know that this girl of all girls is the 
one on whose marriage to somebody else 
his company has issued a policy! 

Carter was only eight when he began his 
theatrical career in Kansas City. It was 
in a vaudeville house, and although he had 
a good deal to do with the programs, his 
name never appeared on them, because he 
only passed them out as one of the ushers. 
Nobody need despise such lowly posts in 
the amusement world, however, for was not 
Abraham L. Erlanger once in charge of the 
cloak-room and opera-glass stand in the 
Cleveland Academy of Music? 

It was not management but acrobatics 
that lured young Carter, and at sixteen we 
find him doing a ninety-foot dive into an 
improvised pond in a circus. Fortunately 
for his future career, he one day miscal- 
culated his landing-spot and was sent to 
the hospital. On recovering, he decided 
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that a song and dance between the reels 
in a small Chicago motion-picture house 
was not so hazardous, if less remunerative. 
When he discovered that the audiences 
seemed to prefer his work in the flesh to 
the reflected shadows on the screen, he put 
his modesty in his pocket and went to a 
big-time vaudeville theater with the news 
that here was a newcomer in their line 
whom it would be well for the management 
not to overlook. Once booked at the Ma- 
jestic, his future was assured, and after a 
period in the varieties that took him all 
over Europe he left them for the Winter 
Garden in 1914. ; 

A cheery spot in “ See-Saw ” is Charles 
Meakins as the publicity man—a far cry 
from his Prince Danielo in “ The Merry 
Widow,” in which he followed Donald 
Brian. As you may imagine, this clever 
performer from Hamilton, Cniario, had not 
then taken on the girth which now confines 
his field to comedy. 

Just as last autumn we had a heavy bar- 
rage of war plays, so this year postbellum 
comedy has multiplied itself upon our 
stages. “‘ The Five Million ” led the way; 
then came “ Civilian Clothes,” followed by 
“ Clarence,” ali of American make, with 
“Too Many Husbands,” by Somerset 
Maugham—imported from London, where 
it was known as “ Home and Beauty ”— 
completing the quartet. 

Thompson Buchanan wrote “ Civilian 
Clothes.” While it lacks the sparkle of his 
“ A Woman’s Way,” for Grace George, this 
story of the canteen worker who secretly 
marries a captain in France, and who is 
shocked, later on, by her husband’s appear- 
ance in Kentucky with bright yellow shoes 
and a red tie, hits home so hard in many 
respects that the author will doubtless find 
the play his second-best money-maker. I 
found it hard to believe that the best way 
to learn the manners of polite society is to 
become a butler, which is what Sam Mc- 
Ginnis does in the home of his wife; but as 
most of the plays in which the characters 
disguise themselves as servants appear to 
succeed, I suppose Mr. Buchanan simply 
could not resist this way out of the dilemma 
he had set himself. ' 

Oliver Morosco has helped in no small 
measure with an excellent cast, headed by 
Thurston Hall for McGinnis. You may re- 
call Mr. Hall as Kim in “ The Only Girl,” 
the musical comedy that pleased so many 
of us back in 1915. A native of Boston, 

















MARJORIE HAST, DAUGHTER OF WALTER HAST, THE PRODUCER—MISS HAST PLAYS THE PART OF 
REGINA WATERHOUSE IN “ SCANDAL" 


From a photograph 
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QUEENIE SMITH, DANCER FROM THE METROPOLITAN, WHO HAS A PROMINENT ROLE IN 
BOLY EYES,’ THE NEW MUSICAL PLAY OF MINSTREL LIFE, FEATURING EDDIE LEONARD 
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From a thotograth by the Campbell Studios, New York 


young Hall chose the theater instead of 
college, got Denman Thompson of “ The 
Old Homestead ” to help him through the 
stage door, and in due course reached New 
York as Mr. Bob in the original production 
of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
After that he served as leading man for 
Lillian Russell in “ Wildfire,” and after a 
season as Ben-Hur acquired a thorough 


training in stock companies all over the 
American map. 

It was in stock, in Rochester, by the way, 
that Charles Dillingham found Olive Tell, 
the heroine in “ Civilian Clothes,” whom he 
brought to New York to play the leading 
woman in “ General Post’ two years ago. 
Both she and her sister Alma were trained 
in a well-known school of acting. 





At that same school, two 
years ago, I happened to 
see Margalo Gillmore grad- 
uate. She is the daughter 
of Frank Gillmore,  secre- 
tary of the Actors’ Equity, 
and formerly a member of 
the company at the New 
Theater on Central Park 
West, whose failure to en- 
dure was one of the keenest 
disappointments i. my ex- 
perience of Manhattan 
theatricals. Miss Gilimore, 
whose portrait will be found 
on page 531, is one of the 
few bright spots in “ Up 
from Nowhere,” and I feel 
sure that she will bear 
watching if you like to note 
the upward trend of those 
who really deserve to rise. 

As in “ Civilian Clothes,” 
a capital cast does much for 
“ Moonlight and MHonéy- 
suckle,” starring Ruth 
Chatterton at the Henry 
Miller, where- Mrs. Fiske 
reigned so. delightfully last 
spring in another. piece that 
also played up, the moon- 
beams. -And by the same 
token, I: Lave discovered 
certain notes in Miss Chat- 
terton’s voice thatremindme 
strikingly of the best ones 
in Mrs.- Fiske’s. “ Moon- 
light and Honeysuckle ”— 
called intermittently ‘“ The 
Merrie Month of May” 
while on tour—was written 
by ..George Scarborough, 
and flirts with audacity so 
delightfully that I could 
wish Cosmo Hamilton 
might take a Scarborough 
course in learning how to 
do it. 

The scene is laid in 
Washington — which must 
convey happy memories to 
Miss Chatterton, for it was 
in the national capital that 
she made her stage start, 
quite by accident, one sum- 
mer not so long ago, when 
she was only sixteen. -She 
had a friend in a stock 
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OLIVE TELL, LEADING WOMAN IN “CIVILIAN CLOTHES,” A COMEDY 
OF THE RETURNED SOLDIER 


From her latest photograph by Abbe, New York 
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company there on whom she was wont to 
call during the matinées. Noticing her 
going in and out at the stage door, the 
manager told her one day that she was just 


the Polly he wanted for the next week’s pro-° 


duction of ‘“‘ Merely Mary Ann.” Although 
she declared that she had never acted in her 
life and knew nothing about the theater, 
the man told her that her lack of experience 
was no disadvantage, so she went on, with 
her mother’s consent, and made good. 

Still stranger was the fashion in which 
Mr. Miller was led to engage her the next 
year—by simply hearing her voice over the 
telephone, without ever seeing her. Her 
first play under his management was “ The 
Rainbow,” followed by ‘“ Daddy Long 
Legs,” then “ Come Out of the Kitchen,” 
and last autumn “ Perkins,” imported from 
England, and a flash in the pan. ‘“ Moon- 
light and Honeysuckle ” was presented for 
the first time in Baltimore last March, and, 
oddly enough, its leading man was engaged 
by Mr. Miller “ sight unseen,” almost in 
the same fashion as Miss Chatterton had 
been for “ The Rainbow.” 

In her case the telephone did the trick; 
with James Rennie it was a wireless mes- 
sage to the ship that was bringing him back 
from France. Unable to find just the actor 
for the part of the ranch foreman, ‘Mr. 
Miller became desperate, when one of his 
lieutenants suggested a young man who had 
once been in the Municipal Theater stock 
at- Northampton, Massachusetts. He 
proved a happy find indeed, and shared 
chief honors with Miss Chatterton in the 
New York notices. 

At “ Moonlight and Honeysuckle’s ”’ first 
night on Broadway, Tom Powers—now 
the lover with Billie Burke in “ Czsar’s 
Wife ”—happened to be in the audience, 
and recognized young Rennie as a chap 
whom he had trained for flights while they 
were both in the Royal Flying Corps, re- 
cruited in Canada. Powers himself was 
badly hurt in France, for a fall of his plane 
smashed his leg and laid him up in hospital 
for seven months, leaving him with a bare- 
ly perceptible limp. On his recovery he 
was persuaded to go into his old part in 
“Oh, Boy ”"—known as “Oh, Joy” in 
London, where, in a letter he wrote me last 
spring, he recorded this vow: 


No more musical plays for me, thank you. 
After you go skylarking through a big fat bank 
of fog in a little flying-machine that will do one 
hundred and twenty miles on the level, and just 
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miss the top of a good solid rock mountain on the 
other side, you want something with more reality 
in its situations than the loose-jointed, sievelike 
structure of ‘old friend musical comedy to give 
you a thrill of work. If I ever get to the place 
where I can play a real live comedy, with no 
beautiful chorus queens to bound recklessly on and 
stand in a semicircle behind me while I talk rot, 
I'll thank God. Never again let me try to speak 
anybody’s lines while* just behind me a little 
blond flapper is saying sotto voce: 

“No, not the second row—the fourth row—the 
one with the military cross.” 


It is these same “ beautiful chorus 
queens ” who dominate Belasco’s first ven- 
ture of the season, Avery Hopwood’s com- 
edy, ““ The Gold Diggers,” serving to put 
Ina Claire’s name in electric lights. It’s 
a very frank play, but spades are called 
spades not to emphasize the soil-encrusted 
character of the implement, but because in 
no other fashion could the mirror be held 
up so faithfully to the particular phase of 
Manhattan life that the playwright has set 
out to depict. While Hopwood has not 
reached the brilliant flights he attained in 
“ Fair and Warmer,” he accomplishes the 
miracle of leaving a pleasant taste in the 
mouth as his audience departs, so I feel safe 
in saying that the Lyceum is likely to house 
a Belasco offering for the third winter in 
succession. Nevertheless, when all’s. said 
and done, Miss Claire’s Jerry Lamar does 
not give her a tithe of the opportunities af- 
forded by her “ Polly with a Past.” 

Most of the laughs in “ The Gold Dig- 
gers” fall to Jobyna Howland, as the 
statuesque member of the chorus - whose 
chief aim in the present is to provide for 
the future. She was the woman from New 
York in “ A Little Journey ” last winter. 

For the réle of the former star of comic 
opera, reduced to selling soap among the 
rising favorities of the stage, Mr. Belasco 
picked Pauline Hall, whose first appear- 
ance was made at her birthplace, Cincin- 
nati, as a ballet dancer in 1875. Ten 
years later she entered upon her notable 
career at the New York Casino, the out- 
standing feature of which was her Erminie 
with Francis Wilson. That this old favor- 
ite has not been forgotten by a generation 
addicted to jazz and monkey fur is attested 
by the long-sustained applause that greets 
her entrance on a scene in “ The Gold Dig- 
gers ” lasting a bare five minutes. 





SOME GREAT ACTING 


The triumph of John and Lionel Barry- 
more in “ The Jest” was not permitted to 
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LOUISE DYER, LEADING WOMAN IN EUGENE WALTER’S TIMELY SOCIOLOGICAL PLAY, 
“THE CHALLENGE” 


From a photograph by Abbe, New York 
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stand alone in the family annals. With 
their sister’s appearance at the Empire on 
October 6 as Lady Helen Haden in 
“ Déclassée,”” Ethel Barrymore eclipsed all 
her previous triumphs and proved for a 
third time within a twelvemonth that the 
blue blood of stageland courses all the more 
spiritedly for having flowed through four 
generations. After toying with English 
plays for the past few seasons, since she 
gave us Emma McChesney in 1915, Miss 
Barrymore has found a vehicle that permits 
her to ring all the changes in the gamut of 
emotions that she has so easily at her com- 
mand. Not even as Zoé Blundell in 
Pinero’s “ Mid-Channel,” which she did at 
this same Empire in 1910, did she have the 
opportunity to rise to such heights as she 
achieves in this character of an Englishwo- 
man who, divorced by her husband, comes 
to New York, where she struggles in vain to 
escape from the shadow of an unhappy love. 

No advance whisper told us what we 
might expect from Miss Barrymore’s new 
venture with native wares. Indeed, from 
my recollections of “ Papa,” by Zoé Akins, 
at the Little Theater last spring, I antici- 
pated the worst, although a one-act piece by 
this same writer from Missouri, brought out 
by the Washington Square Players in 1916, 
and called “ The Magical City,” had a 
somewhat happier fate. 

Miss Barrymore has just reached forty, 
having been born in Philadelphia on August 
15, 1879. Her first real part was that of 
Kate Fennell in “ The Bauble Shop,” which 
she played in the company of her uncle, 
John Drew, in 1894. She became a star in 
“Captain Jinks,” by Clyde Fitch, at the 
Garrick Theater, February 4, 1901, under 
the management of the late Charles Froh- 
man, loyalty to whose memory still incites 
his lieutenants to place at the head of the 
program the familiar phrase, “ Charles 
Frohman presents.” 


“ APPLE BLOSSOMS ” A DELIGHT 


Charles Dillingham deliberately set out 
to give the public something extra fine in 
the way of light musical entertainment this 
season. To this end he requisitioned two 
composers—Fritz Kreisler, the famous vio- 
linist, and Victor Jacobi, who wrote the 
score for “Sybil.” For the basis of his 


plot he went as far back as “ A Marriage 
under Louis XV,” by Dumas—played here 
as a comedy a year and a half ago by Billie 
Burke and Henry MiHer—gnd called in 
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William Le Baron, author of “ The Very 
Idea,” to transfer the scene to America, 
with Urban settings. There then remained 
the cast, and this he selected with the same 
care, picking Wilda Bennett for the girl who 
marries for convenience and finds she loves 
her husband—the latter being John Charles 
Thomas, weaned from his grand-opera as- 
spirations long enough to give his fine voice 
to “ Apple Blossoms.” 

The result of the foregoing conspiracy to 
intrigue the interest of the public proved to 
be one of the most charming operettas 
Broadway has seen since Belgium was in- 
vaded. Its success is already so pronounced 
that Fred Stone records in attendance at 
the Globe will probably go crumbling be- 
fore spring. 

You may recall Wilda Bennett last win- 
ter as Donald Brian’s wife in “ The Girl 
Behind the Gun.” The year before that 
she sang the name-part in “ The Riviera 
Girl.” Her first New York hit was made 
as Wilson, the heroine, in “ The Only Girl,” 
season of 1914-1915. Born in Asbury 
Park, she should be among the happiest of 
mortals, for since she was a tiny girl it 
has been her greatest ambition to sing in 
light opera. Her first part on the profes- 
sional stage was with the Henry W. Sav- 
age Company as Conscience in “ Every- 
woman.” 

By an odd coincidence it was as Passion 
in this same morality play that John Charles 
Thomas secured his first chance at acting. 
He is the son of a Methodist minister in 
Baltimore, and from the road company of 
“ Everywoman ” he passed to the Winter 
Garden, to become an Indian in “ The 
Passing Show of 1913.” His first real 
Broadway recognition came with his crea- 
tion of Bolo in “ The Peasant Girl,” the 
following season, and a year later ‘he 
strengthened the good impression then made 
by his work as the lead in the Lehar oper- 
etta, “ Alone at Last.” It was in the latter ~ 
that Roy Atwell, now in “ Apple Blossoms ” 
as valet to Thomas, sang his celebrated 
song about “Some Little Bug Will Get 
You.” 

Comedy is also supplied by Percival 
Knight, coauthor of “ The Better ‘Ole.” 
He is an English actor who scored heavily 
here as the jockey in “ The Arcadians,” ten 
years ago. He was also in “ Getting To- 
gether,” the British-Canadian war-mission 
play, in the writing of which Mr. Knight 
had a hand. 
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and more interesting by their automobile travels. Nothing quite 

equals a journey across several States, through famous cities, among 
romantic mountains, and over great rivers, as a lesson, or a series of lessons, 
in the lay of the land. Political geography, with its various spheres and 
methods of government, is illustrated in new and vivid lights. The con- 
dition of the highways, the care taken of municipal parks and camp- 
grounds, the attention paid .to a city’s beauty, its prosperity, and the 
development of its opportunities, are seen in comparison with the failures 
and successes of other communities. 

As to physical geography, the most impressive of lessons follow one 
another. First views of the oceans, of the Great Lakes, of lofty mountain 
ranges, are unrolled in majestic succession. Once seen, the vast plains of 
sage. and alkali, the Salt Lake Desert, the level prairies, the. buttes and 
mesa, and countless phases of the earth’s formation, are indelibly fixed in 
the traveler’s mind—especially in the memory of youth. When in school 
the question of a State’s principal product is asked, will the boy who ate 
grapes, watermelons or oranges, who saw thousand-acre cornfields, square 
miles of alfalfa, great herds of cattle attended by cowboys, whole mountains 
cut up by ore scoops, trains loading with the logs from one tree, rich cotton 
bottoms, sorghum boiling into molasses—will he forget when and where 
he tasted such delicious provender or witnessed such stupendous scenes? 

Every child who travels in a motor-car has a map of some part of the 
world set before him. An automobile journey from ocean to ocean, such as 
thousands of boys and girls have taken during the past year, may do more 
to quicken the youthful grasp of facts and ideas than months spent over 
the dull printed page—but indeed, after such a trip, no page of a geography 
is dull. Every word describing any far place or scene which the scholar’s 
own eyes have looked upon is full of interest. ts 


* * {K * * 


\ K YHILE automobile travel has done much for the health, pleasure, 

and education of thousands of people, and has helped to spread 

the knowledge of our own country and to promote the feeling 

of national unity, it has other phases that are less pleasant to contemplate. 

Motor-car tourists are of all kinds, and too many of them are shockingly 

indifferent to the rights of others. To the owners of estates along the 

Hudson River, for instance, these inconsiderate travelers are a sore trial, 

as is testified by the ubiquity of sign-boards warning against trespass on 

private grounds and protesting against the promiscuous scattering of pic- 
nickers’ rubbish. 

Farther West they seem to be bolder, for along the Lincoln Highway, in 
Iowa and Nebraska, we hear of sheriffs having been called out to deal 
with tourists who were raiding the chicken-roosts and even killing calves 
and pigs. Fish and game laws have been recklessly defied, and fences 
torn down to make fires for campers. “ We'll be here only once,” is the 
selfish motto of the vandals. Schoolhouses have been broken into, their 
windows smashed, their books torn, their fuel appropriated, their well- 
pumps put out of order, and their yards cluttered with the refuse of corn- 
roasts or melon feasts—the corn and melons having been stolen from some 
near-by farm. 

For one traveling outfit that “picks up” after itself, it is to be feared 
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that there are half a dozen that leave litter and débris to mark their careless 
way. The privileges of the camp-grounds provided by many Western 
cities are too often shamefully abused, so that later comers find foul accom- 
modations and have to endure dirt and evil odors. As a result, the value 
of the camp-ground system has been seriously impaired, for travelers 
of the better class are careful to shun the dangers of a polluted stopping- 
place. 

The problem of tens or hundreds of thousands of tourists and campers 
carried all over the country by the magical power of the gasoline engine 
is one that calls for the attention of legislators and health commissioners. 
It is understood that in several Western States strict regulations are likely 
to be put in force to deal with the evils that have developed so rapidly 
of late. 

* * * * * 
bs EACH me,” says the poet, “how to flirt a fan as the Spanish 
ladies can.” The dark-eyed beauties of Spain may be experts in the 
coquetry of the fan, but an Englishwoman, Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, 
has demonstrated its practical usefulness. Her ideas are now being applied 
in factories, motion-picture theaters, mines, and wherever noxious gases 
are generated, and they are not unlikely to revolutionize our whole theory 
of ventilation. 

Mrs. Ayrton, a scientist herself and the widow of a scientist, was 
exercised during the war by the problem of expelling poiscnous gas from 
the trenches, from dugouts, and from hollows in uneven ground, where 
it lay long after the attacking wave had passed over. She discovered 
that the proper way to use a fan is not to wave it about, making the air 
undulate over a wide space, but to bring it down sharply from the perpen- 
dicular to the horizontal, driving the air before it in steady puffs and setting 
up a fresh current from behind. On this simple principle she constructed 
an antigas fan. 

The Ayrton antigas fan is not more than twenty inches square, con- 
structed of light material, and working on the hinge and spring principle. 
It was used by the British troops during the last months of the war, and 
the soldiers gladly testify to its effectiveness. The inventor has given 
public demonstrations in London with glass models of dugouts and tunnels, 
from which smoke, which was employed instead of gas, was expelled readily 
and effectively. 

At one of these demonstrations, Mrs. Ayrton, with a three-inch fan, 
sat at one end of a six-foot table while smoke was poured down from a 
funnel at the other end. The action of the miniature fan not only dispelled 
the fumes, but quickly gained such control over them that the current of air 
set up prevented the smoke from coming out of the funnel. The use 
of this antigas fan in cases of accumulated sewer gas has also been crowned 
with success, the fan in this case being applied at the manhole. 

* * * * * 


N a paper read before the British Association during its recent meeting 

at Bournemouth, England—the society’s first meeting since 1916—a 

shipping expert stated it as a matter of record that “the Allied coun- 
tries are indebted to the paravane invention for saving ships and cargoes 
during the war to the value of two hundred million pounds ”—or about 
a billion dollars. 

The paravane was the invention of a British naval officer, Commander 
C. B. Burney, and a few of his friends in the Grand Fleet, who had good 
reason to know what a deadly menace men-of-war and merchant shipping 
had to face in navigating waters sown with German mines. As in the 
case of the tanks, it was difficult, at first, to convince the official mind that 
the machine was a workable one, and after a little effort on it the Admir- 
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alty ordered all further experiments to cease. Commander Burney, how- 
ever, had faith in his idea and finally succeeded in carrying his point. As 
a result, practically every British war-ship and more than three thousand 
merchant vessels were fitted with the new device. 

The paravane 4s a comparatively simple mechanism which makes every 
ship its own mine-sweeper. The body of the instrument is shaped like a 
shark, with strong jaws in which an automatic wire-cutter is placed, while 
a flat plane is laid across its back. The bow of the ship is extended down- 
ward in a straight line, and from its base two towing-wires flow out like 
a wedge, each carrying a submerged paravane, so that the two machines 
flank the vessel at a distance of about one hundred feet on each side. The 
towing-wires catch the mooring-cable of the mine, and, as the ship advances, 
they carry the mine and its sinker down the wedge until the cable reaches 
the sharklike jaws of the paravane and is cut. Thereupon the sinker 
drops to the bottom of the sea, while the mine becomes a floater and is 
driven by the wash well clear of the ship, where it can be seen and 
destroyed by rifle fire. One British captain is quoted as saying that he 
cut three mines in fifteen minutes while passing through a North Sea mine- 
field. 

Since the war, the paravane has been used by the British and American 
navies to sweep up mine-fields. For this purpose it was attached to shallow- 
draft destroyers which proceeded at a speed of thirty knots through the 
mined areas, cutting the mine-cables as they went. 

The paravane is the most notable antimine device invented during 


the war. 
* * * * x 


in this country, was that of the death of James Watt, the Scottish 

inventor to whom the modern world owes so much of its wonderful 
material progress. There is a statue of Watt in Westminister Abbey with 
an epitaph composed by Lord Brougham, which reads: 


A RECENT centenary which passed practically without notice, at least 


Directing the force of an original genius, early exercised in philosophical 
research, to the improvement of the steam-engine, he enlarged the resources of 
his country, increased the power of man, and rose to an eminent place among 
the more illustrious followers of science and the real benefactors of the world. 


James Watt set out from Glaseow for London at the age of nineteen 
to seek his fortune; and it is recorded that, traveling on horseback, he 
took twelve days for a journey which now, owing to the results of his 
invention,.can be accomplished in less than eight hours. Of course, he 
was not the first man to experiment with steam-power, for Hero of Alex- 
andria did so about two thousand years ago; but he was the first to build 
a real steam-engine. The best previous effort was the so-called atmospheric 
engine of Thomas Newcomen, which was in actual use, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, for pumping water out of coal-mines. In 1764 Watt 
was called on to repair one of these primitive machines, and the radical 
improvements that he devised took shape, a year later, in the earliest Watt 
engine. 

It was Richard Trevithick, a Cornish mining engineer, who first adapted 
Watt’s ideas to the propulsion of cars. In 1804 Trevithick had a steam 
locomotive, probably the first railway engine in the world, making trials on 
a colliery tramway at Pen-y-Darrar, in Wales, but it was not found to be 
economically worth while, and the beginning of practical railroading had 
to wait nearly two decades for George Stephenson. 

The steamboat developed more rapidly, for in 1805 Watt and his 
partner, Matthew Boulton, supplied Robert Fulton with an engine for the 
Claremont. The Charlotte Dundas, a small pleasure-boat, had before this 
been plying on the Forth and Clyde Canal at a speed of seven miles an 
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hour, but the Clermont was the first passenger steamship, and her trip 
of one hundred and fifty miles between New York and Albany was a test 
of reliability and commercial utility. 

We have traveled a long way in engines since Watt’s day, but it is 
interesting to recall that he wrote of his early triumphs: 


The velocity, violence, magnitude, and horrible noise of my engine give 
universal satisfaction to all beholders. 


* * * * * 


AMES WATT was interested in many researches and inventions besides 
J the one that brought him fame and fortune. He received patents 

for a steam-hammer, a screw propeller, a copying-press, a machine 
for reproducing sculpture, and other new or improved mechanical devices. 
A practically forgotten incident in his career is the fact that he designed 
and built the first organ ever used in a Scottish Presbyterian church. It 
was originally a small chamber organ which he constructed for his own 
use when he was an instrument-maker in Glasgow. When he went to live 
in Birmingham, where he became a partner in Boulton’s iron-works, he left 
the organ in Glasgow, and it came into the possession * the minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church. 

For some time Watt’s organ was used only for choir alain on week- 
days, being covered up and kept out of sight on the Sabbath. One Sunday 
in August, 1807, however, it was played during the service, the performer 
being an organist of the Episcopal faith. The Episcopalians, at that time, 
were known in Scotland as “ the whistling kirk,” because they had adopted 
the organ—called by good Presbyterians “a kist of whistles ”"—as a legiti- 
mate part of their church music. Presbyterian Glasgow was shocked by 
the innovation at St. Andrew’s. The presbytery declared the use of the 
new instrument contrary to kirk law, and Watt’s organ was ignominiously 
cast out after a solitary service. It is said to be still in existence, in the 
house of a Scottish country squire near Biggar. 

Not until 1860 was the use of the organ tolerated in St. Andrew’s, 
Glasgow. 

* * * * * 


HE Queen of the Netherlands is in her fortieth year, and has been 
married for nearly twenty years, but her only child is the Crown 
Princess Juliana, now a girl of ten—the age at which her mother 
came to the throne. The hope of the Dutch that Queen Wilhelmina would 
have a son being apparently doomed to disappointment, there has been 
a strong feeling in Holland that the succession to’ the crown should be 
more securely settled than is now the case. After the little crown princess, 
the next lineal heir is the queen’s cousin, the former Grand Duke of Saxony, 
a grandson of Princess Sophia of Holland; but it is not likely that the acces- 
sion of a German princeling, rejected by his own people, would be tolerated 
by the Dutch, who have no lack of national pride. It is understood that 
the most probable nominee is Prince Harald, or Harold, of Denmark, a 
younger brother of King Christian X. He has the blood of the House of 
Orange in his veins, for his maternal grandmother was Princess Louise, 
daughter of Prince Frederick of Holland, and wife of Charles XV of 
Sweden. 

If a Danish prince should eventually succeed to the throne of the 
Netherlands, it would not be the first time that a foreign crown has come 
to a member of his family. Prince Harold’s uncle, Prince William of 
Denmark, became King George of Greece in 1863; and in 1905, when 
Norway separated from Sweden and sought a sovereign of her own, she 
chose his elder brother, Prince Charles, who took the Norwegian title of 
Haakon VII. Moreover, two of his aunts donned important crowns as 
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queen consorts—Alexandra of England, wife of the late Edward VII, and 
Dagmar of Russia, mother of the ill-fated Nicholas II. 
* * * * * 


EFORE Viscount Grey accepted the British ambassadorship at Wash- 
ington, one of the men mentioned for that important post was Lord 
Eustace Percy, who is remembered as a member of the late Sir Cecil 

Spring-Rice’s staff at the embassy on Connecticut Avenue. 

Percy is the family name of the ducal house of Northumberland, though 
it is only through a female line that the present holder of the title is 
descended from the famous Harry Percy whose “spur was cold” when - 
he fell in battle against Henry IV on the hard-fought field. of Shrewsbury. 
The Percys were stanch Roman Catholics all through the Reformation, and 
long after; but about 1830 the head of the house identified himself with 
a movement which received its first inspiration from Edward Irving, an 
eloquent Scottish preacher in London, and which sought to heal the breach 
between Rome and Protestantism by returning to the simpler forms of early 
Christianity. The Catholic Apostolic Church, as the new sect was called, 
fixed its central seat at Alnwick, the home of the Dukes of Northumber- 
land, and it gained a sprinkling of adherents in several other countries. 

It has three congregations in New York. Their ministers are called 
“angels,” and the quiet charity of their members has brought help to 
many needy homes. Indeed, activity in charitable work seems to be one 
of the fundamental principles of this church which is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant; nor does it confine its benevolence to its own adherents. 

Lord Eustace Percy’s elder brother not long ago succeeded their father 
as Duke of Northumberland and as the leading member of the church 
of the Percys. Lord Eustace himself may look forward to a distinguished 
career in the diplomatic service. He missed the appointment to Washington 


chiefly because of his youth, for he is only thirty-two. 
* a * * *k 


indicating the worthless dog of the American countryside as a national 

pest. There are various charges against him, but his rankest offense 
is the slaughter of about a hundred thousand sheep annually—not only 
a terrible record in itself, but doubly disastrous in its discouraging effect 
on what should be one of our leading branches of agricultural industry. 

We have a vast acreage of land more suitable for sheep-raising than for 
any other form of production, and the demand for both meat and wool 
exceeds the supply; yet cur flocks are far inferior to those of such countries 
as Australia and Argentina. In proportion to population Australia raises 
about fourteen sheep per capita, and Argentina ten, while we can show less 
than half of one. True, we no longer possess great empty ranges like those 
of the two countries mentioned; but even Great Britain, more than ten times 
as densely populated as the United States, excels us by fifty per cent in her 
number of sheep per capita. 

Mention has already been made of the Department of Agriculture’s 
campaign for better laws for the protection of sheep from dogs. A recent 
report shows the good results accomplished in Connecticut. It appears 
that durirg the twelve months ending with last September more than five 
thousand dogs were killed by the wardens, many of them being shot while 
actually attacking sheep. The damage to the flocks of the State was less 
than in any previous year, and the loss is likely to be still further reduced 
by a more stringent antidog law recently put into effect. With this 
encouragement to the farmers, it is not surprising to read that during the 
last two years the sheep industry in Connecticut has increased by one-third. 

We shall hear less of abandoned farms among the hills of our Eastern 
States if the campaign against sheep-killing dogs is vigorously pushed. 


4 appeared in this department, a few months ago, a brief article 
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AIR-CASTLES—A DIALOGUE 


HE You build a chalet, if you will, 
Set in a valley cool and still; 
And I a tower shall rear 
Within a coppice near.” 


Sue—“ You catch the color of the dew, 
And I the duller brooklet’s hue, 
And of them let us make 
A lily-broidered lake.” 


He—“ Across your hedges odors sweet 
Shall waft my pledges to your feet; 
Rose-leaves adrift shall blow 
And strew your portico.” 


Sue—“ Night breezes roaming through your elms 
Should change the gloaming into realms 
Of angel land; a star 
Should bring us peace from far.” 


He—“ My lute shall fashion lyric lore 
To tell my passion o’er and o’er; 
And in amens divine 
Your voice will echo mine.” 


Sue—“ And lo, a spirit nigh will stray, 
And we shall hear it softly say: 
‘Love at the portal stands 
In courts not made with hands.’” 


He—“ Now bells of vesper ring, and we 
The light of Hesper soon shall see; 
Our dream must end as day, 
Dust-pinioned, floats away.” 


Sue—“ No dream has ending. Ever green, 
The unseen, blending with the seen, 
Bedecks in heavenly guise 
Our castle in the skies.” 
Clarence Urmy 


THE OLD ACTRESS 





Y people all were actors, so 
They put me on the stage— 
And I was very glad to go— 
At seven years of age. 
Prince Arthur in “ King John” I played, 
And York in “ Richard Third ”; 
And when my curtain-bow was made, 
The audience was stirred. 


In “As You Like It,” Rosalind 
Brought me a great success; 


Of bygone triumphs I’m inclined 
To boast, I must confess. 

In “Much Ado” as Hero I 
Next triumphed. After that 

As Portia in “ The Merchant,” why, 
*Twas said I “ knocked ’em flat”! 


Of course I played Ophelia, 
And was Desdemona, too; 
As Juliet I kissed my hand 
To kings and princes who 
Are dead and gone. But I have thrived 
On Shakespeare’s noble verse; 
In a production just revived, 
Behold, I played the Nurse! 
Harold Seton 


BY APPOINTMENT 


E damsel that I have a date with 
Is fair as the morning is fair; 
I'd willingly face any fate with 
A maid with so artless an air. 
Her voice, it is something ecstatic; 
No note that she touches is wrong; 
She fills up my bald mental attic 
With snatches of song. 





And speak she in high key or low key, 
No word that she utters seems prose: 
Her feet are more light than a trochee, 
Whenever, however she goes. 
The webs that are wrought for her wearing 
Are such as young April might bring, 
And ever there is in her bearing 
The charm of the .pring. 


Sometimes she is coy and capricious, 
And little of favor confers; 
And yet she’s not vain and not vicious, 
And so my heart’s totally hers. 
To-day there’s no fly in the ointment— 
I’m sure you'll rejoice at the news— 
For I am to keep, by appointment, 
A date with the Muse! 


Clinton Scollard 
MY CANTEEN CUP—A TOAST 





ERE’S a health to my canteen cup! 
Many times I’ve had it filled up 
With a beverage more befitting for a toast; 
And the leavings make this water 
Taste a way it hadn’t oughter, 
But the mixture is enough to make me boast. 
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It has carried jam and gravy, 
Soup enough to float a navy, 
That I’ve relished by the roadside in the rain. 
It ‘ll go down into history 
With its stews of deepest mystery; 
Seems there never will be stews like those again! 


Don’t forget the army coffee, 
That our cookee made so oft, he 
Could beat the “ tassy café” sold in town 
Champagne, purloined from a palace, 
Never graced a finer chalice; 
Old canteen cup, here’s a health, so drink her 
down! Douglas Kingston 





A SEASONABLE CHANGE 


How doth the busy little boy 
Who runs our elevator 
Betray his elemental joy 
Whenever he sees Pater! 
No longer now he lets us wait 
While phoning some dark beauty— 
I tell you what, it’s simply great 
The way he does his duty! 


How doth the mighty janitor 
Unbend and grow most gracious, 
Each day more pleasant than before, 
With smile more bland and spacious. 
He gives us heat, the real kind, too— 
Our pipes are simply steaming; 
I ask myself can this be true, 
Or am I simply dreaming? 


How doth the maiden all forlorn 
Who types our office letters 
Now radiate like rosy morn 
Upon her business betters! 
I hear it’s thus—I wonder why— 
From Nome down to the Isthmus. 
Say, Santa Claus, are you the guy 
Who put the smile in Christmas? 
William Wallace Whitelock 





THE THRIFT STAMP 


THRIFT STAMP is a bonny thing” 
To paste upon a snow-white card. 

You'll find to heal the pauper’s sting 
A thrift stamp is a bonny thing; 
It makes the future’s joy-bells ring, 

And thrift stamp saving is not hard. 
A thrift stamp is a bonny thing 

To paste upon a snow-white card! 

Henrietta F. Dunlap 





COUNTING THE KISSES 


DER the mistletoe, waiting, waiting, 
Wondering who will the bough espy, 
Pray, pretty maid, are you speculating 
As to the joys that in kisses lie? 


Under the mistletoe, scheming, scheming— 
Oh, for a glance at your inmost heart! 
Am I a madman that I am dreaming 
Mine are the li>s that shall make love start? 


LIGHT VERSE 





Under the mistletoe, smiling, smiling— 
Surely those blushes are all for me! 
Maidens at Christmas are so beguiling, 

Tempting and sweet in their modesty! 










































Under the mistletoe, swaying, swaying— 
Pressed to my heart I have called her mine! 
Hark, ’tis the maiden gleefully saying: 
“Jack gave me six—now your three make 
nine!” Lurana Sheldon 





WHY NOT? 


ed some day you're cross and blue, 
Keep hoping. 

If your friend should prove untrue, 
Keep hoping. 

If your neighbors bother you, 

If you need a hat or two, 

If you don’t know what to do, 
Keep hoping! 


If your pocketbook is flat, 

Keep hoping. 
If your husband is too fat, 

Keep hoping. 
For what good does fretting do? 
Grayest skies will turn to blue; 
Some day you'll be glad that you 

Kept hoping! 

Mildred Honors 





MISTLETOE 


OT a piece of mistletoe 
Anywhere about, 
And the Yule log’s singing so, 
And the lights are out! 


Not a single little leaf 
Hanging overhead, 

And the moments seem so brief, 
And your lips so red! 


Not a piece of mistletoe 
Anywhere about, 

And it’s almost time to go! 
Pshaw, let’s do without! 


Ralph M.-Thomson 





AN OFFER 


H, Cupid, harken to my plea— 
Give heed unto my cry; 
Extend your pity unto me, 
For sore dismayed am I. 


Though Mabel offers me her hand, 
And Annabel beside, 

By neither is my passion fanned; 4 
I seek another bride. 


But though Theresa I adore, 
Of me she will have none; 
Pray, Cupid, think this matter o’er— 
T'll give two hearts for one! 
Harold Melbourne 








Marble Halls 


BY LYDIA M. D. O’NEIL 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


ELL, sir, there is some folks that 
likes Indians, and there is some 
that don’t. After herdin’ sheep 

for a season or two, people don’t generally 
draw very fine distinctions between other 
people. 

As to bein’ civilized, I should say, on the 
whole, speakin’ comparatively, of course, 
and allowin’ for occasional exceptions, that 
they is. 

There is that young buck, Bees-in-the- 
Barley; he throws as pretty a game of draw- 
poker as anybody I ever see, includin’ Jack 
Law. And that other chap, Welcome Rain- 
drops. His feet was just naturally born for 
stepping to jazz noise. You take it from me, 
and I hope my word is worth something, 
when you go to one of them cabriolets and 
see a new dance which is heralded as hav- 
ing been just brought over from Paris on 
the last steamer, it ain’t so; Welcome Rain- 
drops has been dancing it five weeks pre- 
vious. Some movie star has been out West 
seekin’ inspiration from the Grand Canon 
or the Elephant Butte Dam, and has acci- 
dentally run onto Welcome Raindrops con- 
torting around, greeting the weather with 
the poetry of motion, and has hooked it and 
took it home and sprung it on little old 
Manhattan. 

Then there is another aborigine called 
Poison Onions. He has a way with the 
mitts which, if it belonged to Jack Johnson, 
would have hypnotized the Supreme Court 
into granting him a pardon, amnesty, and 
distinguished service decorations long ago. 

So if you should ask me whether the 
noble red men was civilized, I should an- 
swer they is. Even if you make it a ques- 
tion of money, all I would remark is that 
I'd like to be as civilized as some of these 
redskins. Gentle Annie, for instance, which 
dwelt in marble halls. , 

Gentle Annie is the daughter of old man 
Hail-on-the-Hilltop, and sister to a buck 


named Hail-in-the-Valley. Once on a time, 
some time ago, there. was a fat old guy 
from the Pennsylvania bar out Tarantula 
way, vacating for his health and investi- 
gatin’ the prospects in copper. He trailed 
around solitary, unaware there was any 
such things on earth as hellbenders, blue 
lizards, or rattlesnakes, till one day he came 
a jumpin’ into Hail-on-the-Hilltop’s camp, 
hollering “ Snaké, snake!” and holding up 
his wrist to show the punctures he had 
got. 

Young Hail-in-the-Valley sucked cut the 
bite and put some kind of Indian salve on 
it, and told him it would be all right, and 
it was. Old Hail-on-the-Hilltop went to 
kill the snake, and later on he told around 
Tarantula that it was nothin’ but a bull- 
snake, which does no damage on earth ex- 
cept to eat eggs and chickens; but as the 
fat old guy thought it was a poison one, 
he’d likely have died from the effects of his 
imagination if it hadn’t been for Hail-in- 
the-Valley, so we don’t consider that young 
Hail imposed on him none, even at that. 

For you see, the old guy set such a store 
by having his life saved that he took young 
Hail and cultured him. ‘He took him: to 
town and had the barber give him a hair- 
cut, and got him regular city-cut clothes 
at Ted Sullivan’s, and took him along back 
East, and changed his name so it would 
sound more poetic—I think he called him 
Daniel Jenkins, or something like that—and 
made a lawyer out of him. And that was 
the last we ever saw of Hail-in-the-Valley, 
but it wasn’t the last we heard of him, not 
by the little brown jugful. 

*T wasn’t long till a letter came for Gentle 
Annie, the first one she ever got in her life. 
Seeing as how she never came to town more 
than twice a year or so, me and Jack Law 
took it out to her. And seeing as how 
Gentle Annie couldn’t read, she told Jack to 
say what was in it. 
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INTO HAIL-ON®* 
THE - HILLTOP’S 
CAMP, HOLLERING 








Jack opened it, and his eyes bugged out. 
There was a check in it from young Hail; 
also a picture of young Hail dressed up in 
a bath-robe made out of a Navaho blanket. 
Young Hail said in the letter to tell old 
Hail that that was the new way of wearing 
blankets, and it skinned the old way clean 
to fragments. Also there was a picture of 
young Hail in a dress suit, and 

a newspaper clipping about the 

Indian warrior. who had for- ae 
sworn the tomahawk for the E: 
refined but more cruel weapons 

of demurrer and injunction. 


ONE DAY HE 
CAME A JUMPIN’ 


“SNAKE, SNAKE!” 
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Gentle Annie hollered for old Hail and 
her four young offspring—she being a widow 
—and all came pronto to listen and ad- 
mire. Jack read the letter and the clipping 
over to ’em three or four times, and told ’em 
how the bank would give ’em hard cash for 
the check, and then me and him rode off. 
Gentle Annie immediately give up the 
effort to raise beans 
> and melons by the Az- 
tec dry-farming sys- 
“— tem, and moved to 
town. There wasn’t 
. no need of working, 
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for young Hail’s check was good for two 
months’ groceries, and Annie thought it 
would be more stylish to be a town dweller. 
Even old Hail put on a little dog, and got 
his blanket cut into a bath-robe with cords 
in front, like young Hail’s. 

After that, every time me and Jack Law 
inquired about young Hail, Gentle Annie 
had something new to tell. He kept writin’ 
and sendin’ checks regular, and pictures and 
clippings about himself, till Gentle Annie 
had a post-card album full of snap-shots 
and a cigar-box crammed with clippings. 

Young Hail always was a bright lad. He 
learned all the ways of civilization, from 
bay rum to billiards, and he learned ’em 
quick and easy. Folks began to say he’d 
be a fine chap to come out and run the 
reservations, as he knowed both sides, but 
the only kind of reservation that interested 
young Hail was the Pullman variety, and 
reservations for two for supper after the 
show. ‘There wasn’t any manner o’ doubt 
about his being popular with folks back 
there, specially with the females; and 
finally he wrote to Gentle Annie that he 
had picked him out a nice white squaw 
and was going to get married. About a 
month after that he sent out another batch 
of clippings and pictures and a visitin’-card 
of his bride’s, which she’d had engraved 
“Mrs. Hail-in-the-Valley” because she 
thought it was a prettier-sounding name 
than Jenkins. 

Jack Law and me, we allowed young Hail 
had sure done well for himself when he 
sucked out some bull-snake poison that 
wasn’t there, but he had builded even bet- 
ter than we figured on. That fat, old bene- 
factor of hisn, being a bachelor without any 
family, went where all good lawyers go, 
wherever that is, and left half of everything 
he had to Hail-in-the-Valley. Which, seeing 
as how he was a Pennsylvania lawyer, was 
considerable. 

Whereupon young Hail wrote to Gentle 
Annie that instead of bothering to send ’em 
fifty or a hundred dollars every so often, he 
would just send ’em ten thousand all at 
once, so they could get a little real enjoy- 
ment out of it. And they did! 


II 


HAIL-ON-THE-HILLTOP never would wear 
anything but a bath-robe after they got that 
first letter from young Hail. Lately he’d 
been casting surrepspicious glances at a 
high-toned garment in Sullivan’s store-win- 
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dow. . It‘was a lady’s garment, but old Hail, 
not being admitted to all the privileges of 
the white race, hadn’t ever seen a lady 
wearing of ’em, and thought it was just a 
fancy bath-robe. Now, I knew what it was, 
of course, the first time I see it; because one 
night when Pat Reilly came home kind of 
late from a game of draw the door was 
locked, and when Mrs. Pat came to cpen it 
she had one of ’em on. 

This one in Sullivan’s was a scream, a 
regular scream of torture; all pink silk, 
with yellow sunflowers and blue butterflies 
on it, and green Chinese lizards. It had 
sash ends in front to tie like the cords on 
old Hail’s bath-robe; and it was slit up the 
side on both sides for half a yard or more, 
the slits being laced loose with pink ribbon. 

Search-Me Russell said it was a pin-your, 
but Dewey Van said he understood it was 
a robe-de-knew-it; old Hail-on-the-Hilltop 
said it was fourteen dollars, and that was 
more ’n he could pay, even if it was the 
classiest blanket anybody had ever seen 
since the days of Montezuma. But when 
young Hail sent Gentle Annie that testi- 
monial of affection, old Hail went right over 
to Sullivan’s and bought it. He spent the 
whole rest of the day struttin’ around Tar- 
antula in that cubist kimono, and just be- 
fore Sullivan closed up for the night he 
bought some silk socks to match up with it. 
He had sure started in to enjoy himself. 

The. next day the whole bunch of ’em 
went shoppin’—old Hail and Gentle Annie 
and her four kids, Hail-in-August, Hail-in- 
January, Hail-and-Farewell, and Hail Co- 
lumbia. Fifty or sixty dollars was all Annie 
needed to have a good time; shoes and 
candy all around, and a doll for Hail Co- 
lumbia; a gold-plated wrist-watch, a per- 
colator, a casserole, and a camisole was 
enough and plenty; but old Hail spent that 
much before he got started. 

He led off with a typewriter and a sec- 
ond-hand adding-machine, and he stuck at 
them two playthings for about three days. 
When he had used up half a ream of paper 
he got tired, and intimated that he was in 
the market for an automobile. 

There was fourteen agents on his door- 
step almost immediate, trying to sell him 
everything from the little pacifist up to the 
big tractors like they use in the Kansas 
wheat-fields when it don’t snow. But old 
Hail wouldn’t buy. He’d sweep around in 
his pink silk kimono, and he’d show ’em 
how to operate the typewriter, and then 
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he’d make the tractor-man add up a row 
of figures on the adding-machine; and Gen- 
tle Annie would make tea for ’em in the 
percolator and stewed squirrel in the cas- 
serole, but they wouldn’t either of ’em sign 
up for anything. Them equipages wasn’t 
unique enough to suit ’em. 

The tractor-man shook his head sadly. 

“ He’s a dead one!” he says to the Rip- 
mobile man. 

The Ripmobile man didn’t answer. He 
stuck his tongue first in his left cheek and 
then in his right, grabbed his hat and made 
for the door. 

“ Whither away?” says the tractor-man. 

“ T got to send a telegram to my brother,” 
the Ripmobile man flings back and kept on 
going. 

And after he had sent off his telegram he 
came back and sold old Hail a sprinkling- 
cart. Or, ruther, it was an oil-can on 
wheels, for it squirted oil instead of water. 
It arrived inside of a week, and old Hail, 
dressed up in his pink kimono, climbed up 
on the seat with the Ripmobile man and 
drove around town, squirting oil all over 
the streets. Then they went back and old 
Hail climbed down, and Gentle Annie took 
a ride, holding Hail Columbia on her lap 
and the other three kids spraddled over the 
tank part. It was just what old Hail was 
looking for. Like the adding-machine, it 
not only kept you occupied, but it gave re- 
sults. For the first time in the history of 
the United States, Tarantula wasn’t dusty; 
and the town didn’t even have to pay for 
the oil. 

Well, of course old Hail bought it, and 
it was one of the pleasantest sights in the 
whole county to see him dressed up in his 
pink blanket, taking his daughter and his 
four grandchildren out riding of a Sunday 
afternoon, oiling the roads as they went. 
Old Hail was sure proud of the notice that 
was taken of him and it. 

Just a couple days after the Ripmobile 
agent had gone home, his brother that he 
had telegraphed to came up from El Paso 
and inquired for Hail. Jack Law directed 
him to Hail’s place, and a little while later 
he went pleasure-riding with old Hail on 
the oil-can, a holding little Hail Columbia 
on his lap. And when he went back to 
El Paso we didn’t know it, but he had old 
Hail’s name on a contract. And a couple 
days later a gang of men started putting up 
a vault over in the cemetery for Hail-on- 
the-Hilltop. 
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There was nothing like it in the whole 
county. It was the whitest, shiniest thing 
I ever see, and it was big enough to accom- 
modate old Hail and young Hail and 
all the little hailstones. When it was all 
finished, old Hail was so proud of it that he 
couldn’t hardly wait to die. He used to go 
over there of a hot afternoon and stretch 
himself out on that white-marble floor and 
sleep, so he got some use out-of it, anyhow. 
Then Gentle Annie took to keepin’ a quar- 
ter of beef in it, too. Some of the folks 
around town didn’t think that was just 
the right thing, but, speakin’ practically, 
where would be the sense of buyin’ a re- 
frigerator when you already had a nice cool 
vault handy? 

Well, it was a shame about Hail-on-the- 
Hilltop, after building himself such a nice 
mausoleum, but he should have knowed 
that he was too old to go duck-hunting. 
The boat tipped over on him and he got 
drowned, and he’s there yet; and seeing as 
how there is caves in the floor of that lake 
where nobody ever has been able to sound 
deep enough to hit bottom, it wouldn’t sur- 
prise anybody if he was to stay there. 

Now that left Gentle Annie with a 
sepulcher and a man’s-size oil-can on her 
hands, which would be about plenty for an 
average woman. But Gentle Annie being 
abnormal or subnormal, search me which, 
as Search-Me Russell says, it didn’t make 
her flicker an eyelash. Hail-in-January was 
about big enough to run the car, and as for 
the vault, the logical thing to do with it was 
to live in it. 

So Gentle Annie moved into it. That 
was her lair, and there was her pennants, 
and along with the four hailstones and the 
cook-stove, she took a dozen hens and a 
rooster and a pig. For where, says Gentle 
Annie, was the sense of paying rent when 
you already owned a marble hall? 

Only Tarantula couldn’t see it that way. 
There was them chickens and that pig 
scratchin’ and rootin’ all over, and them 
four Indian kids makin’ all kinds of noises, 
mostly of an irreverent nature; and Gentle 
Annie herself washin’ clothes and hangin’ 
‘em to dry on other folks’ tombstones. 
There was that bunch attendin’ all the 
funerals, whether invited or not, and makin’ 
the occasion indecorous. Just about the 
time the officiating clergyman would be 
makin’ his most touching observations that 
pig would come squealin’ through the shrub- 
bery with little Hail Columbia on his back 
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and shock the mourners, maybe even start 
the pall-bearers to grinnin’. And just as he’d 
get over the interruption and start sayin’ 
something real sentimental and comforting, 
you’d hear Gentle Annie hollering: “ Hail- 
and-Farewell! No kindling split yet!” 
Which, of course, would bust up the 
buryin’. 
Ill 


PEoPLe stood it for 
a while, like they 
stands for war and 
winter and such condi- 
tions, trusting it’s only 
temporary. But pa- 
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tience giving out at last, a meetin’ of 
citizens was called and resolutions adopted, 
the sum-up of the whereases being that the 
Tarantula Cemetery Association was to tell 
Gentle Annie to vamose from those marble 
halls. 

Jim Chase being head of the association, 
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he wrote a polite note to Gentle Annie, in- 
timating that sepulchers was not generally 
used as residences in the best circles of so- 
ciety, and please to vacate. Gentle Annie 
got Jack Law to read her the note, and went 
on the war-path instanter. She headed for 
the bank, where Jim holds out; and me 
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IT WAS ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST 


os SIGHTS IN THE WHOLE COUNTRY— 


and Jack followed her, Jack pretendin’ he 
wanted to see about negotiatin’ a small loan, 
with me as security. 

We found out that day where Hail-in-the- 
Valley got his leanings toward the law. He 
inherited ’em from his sister. 

First off she wanted explanations. When 











Jim got through explaining that she couldn’t 
go on living in the cemetery, she told him 
she owned that mausoleum and had a deed 
to the lot it was standing on, and would 
Mr. Chase please read to her out of the 
Revised Statutes where it said a lady didn’t 
dare to live on her own house and lot? 
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fenced in with a four-wire barbed fence, 
posts not more than so far apart; and 
neither the cemetery nor the burial plots 

therein was thus enclosed. 
js Jim talked about get- 
al tin’ an injunction, and 
Gentle Annie talked 
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—TO SEE HIM TAKING HIS DAUGHTER AND HIS FOUR GRANDCHILDREN OUT RIDING OF A 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, OILING THE ROADS AS THEY WENT 


Jim ought to have knowed enough to quit 
right there, but he didn’t. He went on to 
tell her that her twelve hens and rooster 
and pig was a trespassing on other people’s 
property, and she was liable for damages 
for every begonia or gravestone they 
scratched up. 

Gentle Annie reminded him that this was 
still pretty much of a grazing State and the 
cattlemen made the laws; and everything 
was considered open range unless it was 





about sendin’ to Washington for the Com- 
missioner on Indian Affairs, and Jim didn’t 
know but what she might know more about 
commissioners than he did about injunc- 
tions, so he let that pass. 

By the time she got through, Jim wasn’t 
sure whether Gentle Annie would permit 
him to be buried or not, in case he should 
die overnight, she was that belligerent. So 
he said he would look into the matter, and 
then Jack Law asked about making that 
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loan, and he said he would look into that, 
too, and Jack hasn’t got that loan yet. 

Gentle Annie went on living in the vault, 
and Jim went through the Revised Statutes, 
but couldn’t find a thing to fit the case. 
Then he went to a lawyer, and the lawyer 
told him an injunction was the proper 
remedy, all right, and he had a clear-cut 
case, Gentle Annie being proved a public 
nuisance and a desecration and various 
other kinds of tort-feasor. 

So that was all right till he found out 
that Gentle Annie had been to see him, too, 
and he’d told her she couldn’t be budged, 
for the deed to the cemetery lot had nothing 
in it forbidding residence on it or restricting 
its use to any particular purpose. 

Then Chase called on Gentle Annie and 
tried to appeal to her higher sensibilities. 
He told her it was indecorous to live in a 
tomb, but Annie allowed that she was just 
as decorative as anybody in Tarantula; and 
if it was the house he meant, why, every- 
body conceded it to be the principal decora- 
tion of the whole neighborhood. 

So the law being a slow and uncertain, 
not to say deceitful, process, and Jim not 
being able to outargue Gentle Annie, some- 
body offered to play ghost and scare her out. 

Just what happened he never would tell, 
but Gentle Annie told a Mexican woman 
how she’d been out diggin’ dandelions just 
before dark and see somebody dressed up 
in a sheet dodgin’ through, and she waited 
till he got close up and then she jumped 
and war-whooped at him, and he must ’ve 
thought it was a ghost, for he yelled and 
ran and fell over a tombstone, and she 
grabbed him by one corner of the sheet, but 
he jerked loose, and he ran some more, and 
Gentle Annie guessed maybe he might be 
going yet unless the customs officials had 
stopped him at the border. 

Then the justice of the peace, which was 
Spencer Shellhorn, he took a little from the 
laws of trespass and a little from the State 
constitution and a little from the fish and 
game regulations, and pieced ’em together 
to make a speech; and started down to 
Gentle Annie’s to read it at her, so’s she’d 
think it was an indictment or something. 

Spencer was top-heavy with dignity till 
he got within three yards of the door, and 
the pig came running around the corner 
with Hail Columbia on his back and ran 
between Spencer’s knees, spilling Hail Co- 
lumbia and the judge, too. Gentle Annie 
rushed to the rescue with a dish-pan, want- 
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in’ to know what he meant by assault-ana- 
battering her youngest, not to mention an- 
noying the pig. 

When the judge finally escaped and re- 
treated back to town with the dish-pan 
hangin’ over his left eye, he vowed and de- 
clared that Gentle Annie could retain peace- 
ful possession of the sepulcher and the 
whole darned place, as far as he was con- 
cerned, because he was going to make ar- 
rangements toward being laid away on the 
New Hampshire hillside where he was born 
at. Me and Jack Law heard him say it. 


IV 


Now you understand it was only the big- 
bugs that was making all the fuss. Us 
punchers didn’t give a hoot where Gentle 
Annie lived; and as for the marble house, 
we thought it ought to be plenty sanitary, 
anyhow. So I’m glad to say that when the 
posse went out and throwed tomatoes at 
Gentle Annie, it wasn’t any of our crowd 
that had to“go to the doctor to get the 
buckshot extracted. 

They kept that up all summer, but Gentle 
Annie stood her ground. She got so’s she 
wouldn’t speak to anybody but a few of us 
punchers, and when she’d be out joy-ridin’ 
she’d never let Hail-in-January turn out or 
slow down for anybody. She made Jim 
Chase jump out of the way of that tank-car 
more ’n once. Me and Jack Law seen him. 

Along come November elections, and 
darned if Ted Sullivan didn’t get elected to 
the State Senate. So Tarantula being the 
home of a State Senator, the town just 
couldn’t tolerate any more foolishness. They 
decided that peace by negotiation would be 
the best scheme; but Gentle Annie wouldn’t 
negotiate with none of them. So they had 
to send for our crowd, after all. 

Me and Jack Law went down to Gentle 
Annie’s to arrange the terms of the ar- 
mistice. 

“ Gentle Annie,” says Jack, takin’ Hail 
Columbia on his lap, “ you got a fine house 
here—for summer.” 

Gentle Annie grinned. It was the first 
time anybody ’d ever said a good word for 
the vault since she started livin’ in it. 

“ But chilly,” says Jack, “very chilly, 
Gentle Annie, for winter; and it’s coming 
winter, Gentle Annie.” 

Gentle Annie stiffened. Jack reached out 
and tapped her on the wrist. 

“Now, Annie, now—ain’t I always been 
a friend of yours, and old Hail’s and young 
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Hail’s and all of you? 


deep—’way down. 

“ Gentle Annie, listen! 
house in town, right in town—painted 
yellow—six rooms, just like the post- 
master’s; furnace in the cellar—bay 
window —sewing-machine—maple 
floors—everything just like young 
Hail and his white squaw got, 

How about it, Gentle Annie? 
And a garage to keep the 
buggy in. Eh?” 

Gentle Annie admit- 
ted that a - yellow 


A 
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house with a furnace in the cellar might 
not be a bad thing—in the winter. But as 
for signing away the vault, she would not. 
She wouldn’t trade it or sell it or give it 
away or donate it for a Pioneers’ Memorial 
or anything. It was er marble house, and 
she was going to keep it. 

“ Oh, well!” says Jack. “TI tell you what 


Hail Columbia, 
there’s gum-drops in that pocket — down 


How about a 
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we'll do, Gentle Annie. 
We'll move it up along 
side the other house 
and you can have it 
for a summer kitchen!” 
Now, speakin’ of 
Indians bein’ civilized 
and all that, is there 
any lady of your 

5 \ acquaintance 
| which can brag 


SHE WAITED TILL HE GOT CLOSE 
UP AND THEN SHE JUMPED AND 
WAR-WHOOPED AT HIM 


of a marble summer kitchen, all sculptured 
up with cherubim and seraphim and Latin 
inscriptions? 

Not that anybody in Tarantula cares, of 
course. They won their point. They wanted 
an exclusive cemetery, and although they 
paid a high price for it, they got it. No- 
body lives there now but the dead ones. 






































VII 


EACH CURDY, general manager of the 
Bosworth Press, called his secretary 
into the narrow cell which he had 

taken as his private office since his eviction 
from the big, comfortable room reclaimed 
by Hiram Bosworth. 

Curdy was terribly disgruntled by the 
old man’s return. He had had things his 
own way so long, and had come to believe 
that Hiram would continue until the end 
of his days to pursue the gutta-percha pill 
about the greensward, or to while away his 
declining years in some other equally appro- 
priate occupation. And now the head of 
the concern was back, not only full of his 
old-time energy, but in a highly suspicious 
frame of mind. 

Curdy surveyed the cramped confines of 
his tiny quarters and snarled to himself that 
it was confoundedly hard luck. 

“You never can tell about those old 
devils,” he thought. “Gee! It’s tough, when 
I had things coming so good.” 

Desire Brown entered and seated herself, 
with her note-book ready, to take Curdy’s 
dictation. The manager observed her with 
an admiring eye. 

“ The old man showed up yet?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Yes; he’s been in about fifteen minutes. 

“ How’s he feeling?” 

“T don’t know. He doesn’t confide in 
me, Mr. Curdy.” 

“ Hates you, doesn’t he?” 

“TI guess he isn’t leading any cheering 
when my name is mentioned.” 

“Well, you should care for that old 
fossil! He’s raising a deuce of a rumpus 
around here—sort of a tempest in a teapot. 
He’s sore because he’s out of the running. 
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Those old birds ought to know enough to 
let the younger men alone.” 

“ I’ve always supposed he was a remarka- 
bly able business man,” observed Desire. 

“Used to be, of course; but those old- 
time methods don’t go now. If he keeps 
on ramming around, he’ll put this business 
on the bum. Too bad! Phil feels pretty 
sore to have his father take the high hand, 
after all the hard licks we’ve put in to keep 
the dividend-checks rolling his way. Phil’s 
a nice boy; not much of a heavyweight, 
but hard-working and pretty able. If he’d 
had the knocks I’ve had, he’d make quite a 
citizen.” 

Desire held her peace. 

“I suppose you’re wise to what’s going 
on here, aren’t you? I don’t imagine much 
escapes those pretty eyes and ears of yours.” 

“TI don’t presume to know what isn’t 
any of my business,” said Desire crisply. 

“ That’s good. I’ve noticed you have a 
way of minding your own affairs. Well, 
this is your affair, as it happens. If the 
old man succeeds in wrecking the business, 
you'll be out of a job. I guess you know 
a side your bread is buttered on, little 
gir 1” 

A slow blush mounted to the roots of 
Desire’s sun-streaked hair. Curdy had 
never taken just this tone with her before, 
and it made her dislike him more than ever; 
yet, somehow, some subtle warning told her 
not to snub him too abruptly. 

“T want you to understand just what the 
situation is,’ went on Curdy. “ You can 
help or you can hinder. You’ve a pretty 
good knowledge of the details of this 
business.” 

“In a superficial way, yes.” 

“You ought to make up your mind about 
where you fit. You’re a valuable member 


* This story began in the November number of Munsty's MaGAziIne 
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of this organization, whether you know it “ Now, young lady, .it’s like this: Your 
or not.” friend, Philip—” 
So the man was trying flattery! Surely Desire wanted to assault her employer 
he wasn’t doing it for nothing. with almost any convenient weavon—say 
“T guess you could fill my place all a good heavy paper-weight; but she only 
right,” she ventured. winced slightly, and maintained her self- 
“ Maybe; but a man doesn’t like to take control. 
on new people when the old ones are well “ Your friend, Philip, will be a very lucky 
trained and understand the business.” boy if he ever succeeds to this business— 
“ IT suppose not.” provided, of course, that old pirate doesn’t 
cuin us. This is a very fine con- 
cern, Miss Brown. It means a 
great deal to me personally; and, 
of course, it means ten times as 
much to Phil. I’m sure you’d be 
the last one to want to see him 
suffer.” 
What in the dickens could the 
man be driving at? 


“I SUPPOSE 
YOU'RE WISE 
TO WHAT'S GOING | 
ON HERE, AREN'T 
you? I DON’T 
{IMAGINE MUCH 
ESCAPES THOSE 
PRETTY EYES AND 
EARS OF YOURS” 


“Tt’s pretty plain that the old 
man is playing a lone hand 
here,” went on Leach Curdy..:; 
“ And when you see so many 

disagreeing with him, you can be pretty 
sure he’s wrong; but, unfortunately, he 
has the whip-hand. If he takes a notion, 
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he can dump us all out without warning, 
put in a new board of directors, and run the 
thing to suit himself.” 

“ ] should hardly expect him to do that,” 
ventured Desire. 

“No, because we’re all valuable people. 
He could scarcely get along if we all went 
at once. What he will try to do is to get 
something on some one of us—locate the 
leak, as he calls it. Of course there isn’t 
any leak; but as long as he thinks there’s 
one, he’ll keep on hunting for it, like a dog 
worrying at an empty rat-hole. He’s sure 
to make us all uncomfortable, and that 
breaks down the morale of the house and 
hurts business. It destroys team-work; and 
if there’s anything I pride myself on, Miss 
Brown, it is the fact that since I’ve managed 
this concern, we’ve had team-work.” 

Desire nodded slightly. She was trying 
not to show her distaste for Curdy and 
his pompous self-conceit. 

“ Now this is what I’m going to ask you 
to do. The old man objects to my having 
a secretary. He thinks I should dictate my 
stuff to any stenographer who happens to 
be available; and he thinks I’m putting on 
airs. I’m going to turn you over to Mr. 
Hiram Bosworth and see how it works. 
He’s got to have some one, and you’re the 
smartest girl in the shop. You'll please 
him, I know.” 

“You mean you're going to throw me 
to the lion?” suggested Desire with forced 
humor. 

“Yes; for the good of the business.” 

He paused significantly. 

“T don’t know that I quite understand 
you,” said Desire. 

“Do I have to make myself plainer? 
Well, I might as well be frank. The old 
man doesn’t like you; but he will, when he 
finds how efficient you are. I think you 
can help the business a good deal more 
with him than you can if you keep on in 
your present position; and I'll raise your 
pay to twenty-five a week. You have the 
real interest of the business at heart; act 
accordingly. Don’t let Bosworth put any- 
thing over on us, that’s all. Keep us posted 
—that is, Phil and me; especially me. I’m 
the brains of this concern just at present. 
When Phil gets older and has had more 
experience—” 

Desire looked steadily into the small, 
mean eyes of Leach Curdy. 

“T see,” she said. “ You want me to 
spy on Mr. Bosworth and inform you of 
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his plans, if I can find out what they are— 
for the good of the business.” 

Desire’s heart was beating very fast and 
hard. She wanted to tell Curdy just what 
she thought of him; she would have iiked to 
do him some physical mischief; but, as 
before, she kept her poise. 

“ For the good of the business,” repeated. 
Curdy. 

“Of course,” assented Desire Brown, 
“ Td do anything in the world for the good 
of the business!” 


Vul 


Leacu Curpy and Peter Nagel, head of 
the Bosworth Press sales department, sat 
with Mr. Renfrew Meredith in the grill- 
room of the McAlpine Hotel and partook of 
nourishment. 

Mr. Renfrew Meredith was a free-lance 
dealer in paper stock, representing several 
mills. He owned no warehouse, but merely 
had desk-room in an office on lower Broad- 
way. If you wanted a job lot of odd sizes 
at a cut price, you went to Meredith. If 
you wanted three or four tons of coated, 
or some special covers, or anything out of 
the ordinary, Meredith would get it for you 
if it could be had. 

Meredith sometimes acted as go-between 
for printers who desired to sell or buy 
second-hand presses, cutters, any of the 
paraphernalia of the graphic art. He was 
a handy man around the trade, a walking 
encyclopedia, gathering and retailing gossip, 
always ready to buy a lunch, or to accept 
one if you insisted. And he was as honest 
as a fox—if you don’t care what you say 
about the fox. 

Still, being a kind of peripatetic conve- 
nience for printers and paper people, big 
and little, he had a certain standing, even 
with some of the more important ones. He 
had a way of making a dollar easily and 
quickly; and if you helped him to do so he 
would cheerfully share it with you and pay 
for the drinks out of his portion of the spoils. 

“ That’s news,” he was saying, spearing 
a Little Neck and anointing it liberally with 
horseradish. “I didn’t suppose-the old boy 
would ever get into the game again. He’s 


some go-getter, that one; wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he came back strong.” 

“I wish somebody had throttled him 
before he ever took a notion to butt in 
again,” said Curdy vindictively. ‘“‘ Pete and 
I stood to clean up fine in a few years more 
—eh, Pete?” 
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Nagel nodded sadly and called for more anybody. Even the help resent his inter- 


butter. 

“That old man can ask more pointed 
questions in ten minutes than any one you 
ever saw,” went on Curdy. “ He’s stood 
me on my head half a dozen times a day, 


, IF HE EVER LANDS ON YOU YOU'LL LEAK LIKE A SIEVE. 
TO SAY NOTHING OF MINE AND NAGEL’S, LAY OFF” 


and poor Pete here is so scared he doesn’t 
dare to come near the office at all. Of 
course it’s easy for him, being an outside 
man.” 

“ Bosworth got anything yet?” asked the 
paper man. 

“Don’t know; he’s so cussed shrewd. 
He would have had the whole works out 
of me long ago, but he’s playing it alone. 
Every one tells him that he’s wrong, and 
that he’s only butting in and gumming 
things up. He gets no sympathy from 


ference, because they’ve seen us busy right 
along, and they think things are in good 
shape, so there’s no excuse for the old man 
to meddle.” 

“T guess I'll keep away,” said Meredith. 
“ He might put me on the rack.” 

“ Ren, if he ever lands on you you'll leak 
like a sieve. If you value your own hide, 
to say nothing of mine and Nagel’s, lay off.” 

“ What’s he say about the big warehouse 
full of stuff you used to keep?” 

“Crazy! Can’t understand it. But we 
fixed the records fairly well; and I’ve been 
pretty liberal with Regan, the stock clerk, 
so Bosworth ‘ll have to dig a long time 
before he finds out what became of most of 
it. He thinks we’ve let the stock run low 
on account of the uncertainty of the market 
—that is, we think he thinks so. That’s 

what we told him.” 
“T hope Regan doesn’t 
squeal on you,” said Mere- 
dith, shaking 
his head. “ You 
got away with 


IF YOU VALUE YOUR OWN HIDE, 


ten or twelve thousand dollars of that stock, 
all told.” 

“You ought to know—you got yours 
out of it.” 

“What did you do about the Badgley 
catalogue?” 

“ Ren, we had to have that job. Nagel 
quoted away low, too, and Walker, Badg- 
ley’s purchasing agent, threatened the old 
man with a lawsuit if we refused to deliver. 
Bosworth was wild, but rather than go into 
court he let the contract stand. Lord, if 
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he’d only have stayed away! He'll get to 
the bottom of that deal one of these days, 
I’m afraid, and if he ever finds out that 
Walker sweetened Pete and me a couple of 
thousand, it ‘Il be good night!” 

“You boys take some awful chances, 
Leach. You better stick to me and be 
satisfied. He’s got nothing on me!” 

“Quit kidding, Ren. You know if Bos- 
worth begins nosing around the mills he’ll 
have every sheet we’ve bought for five years 
checked up, and he’ll know to a hair how 
much it cost you, exactly what it was, and 
everything. I guess your dealings with the 
Bosworth Press are about over, boy.” 

“Oh, well,” returned Meredith philo- 
sophically, “it was good while it lasted. 
We sure cleaned up on that stuff for the 
Simple Soap Company’s premium list!” 

“Yes, we did; and say, the pressmen 
that ran that job had to be gagged, let me 
tell you. The wastage was something fierce, 
and the imperfect books we had to cull out 
nearly filled a half-ton truck. I had ’em 
carted off to the Jersey flats and burned.” 

“ Well, you had enough for a good big 
overrun.” 

“ Sure; but think of the extra presswork! 
_ Besides, the customer howled his head off 

because the books he did get were so rotten. 
I tell you, it was much too raw, Ren; and 
that’s another thing Bosworth will hear of 
some day.” 

“ Oh, you can’t tell. 








That was two years 


“ We'll hope for the best; but don’t, on 
your life, come near the Bosworth Press, 
because that old man ’ll pry the works out 
of you. He’s a wonder when he’s on the 
war-path.” 

“ How’s the cute little secretary, Leach? 
Some queen! She can put sugar in my 
coffee till the cows come home.” 

“ Fine! I’ve unloaded her on the old 
man, and he’s sore. He hates her—don’t 
know exactly why, unless it’s on account*of 
Phil.” 

“Ts Phil soft for her?” 

“ Nutty; and the old man thinks the kid 
has wheedled Phil into swallowing every- 
thing we’ve served up to him.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid the girl will spill 
something?” 

“Not a chance. She doesn’t know a 
thing; and, besides, she’s with us. That’s 
what I had in mind when I planted her 
with Bosworth. She’s promised to keep her 
eyes open and let me know which way he 
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jumps. What cuts the old man is that he 
can’t make Phil be good.” 

“ Meaning—”’ 

“That I’ve had the boy backed into a 
siding with a lofty-sounding title—manager 
of production—and he’s so busy he hasn’t 
time to know what’s going on.” 

“What is he—a boob?” 

“No, he’s bright enough, but he’s young 
and unsuspicious. He thinks I’m a wonder 
—keen executive and all that. I’ve kept 
him sold to that idea, flattered him along, 
and made him believe he’s in on everything 
that happens. He doesn’t know yet that 
he’s been shelved; and he’s terribly sore 
because the old man put the crusher on him 
along with the rest of us the first week he 
got back. Phil is hot-headed, and when his 
father was tactless enough to accuse him of 
inefficiency, he got stubborn. He insists the 
old man is only muddling up what is in 
reality a perfectly good business.” 

“ When that boy wakes up, you’d better 
be a long, long way from here,” suggested 
Meredith. “ It looks to me as if you’re in 
for some trouble.” 

“I wish to thunder some one would put 
cyanid in the old man’s tea!” said Curdy 
maliciously. 

“ Unfortunately, Leach, that isn’t done 
this season.” 

“Worse luck!” grumbled the general 
manager of the Bosworth Press. “ Here, 
waiter, give me the check. Say, Ren, call 
me up in a.few “i: \s, and I'll let you know 
how things go. .’m sort of on pins and 
needles; but if the little old jinx doesn’t bite 
me too hard, I’ll pull through.” 

“ So-long, Leach; so-long, Pete. Good 
luck; and say—remember me to the little 
queen, will you?” 

“TI will not,” said Curdy; and he and 
the salesman returned to Bosworth’s. 


Ix 


“T sent for a stenographer,” grumbled 
the old man. “I don’t want to interfere 
with Mr. Curdy’s affaizs.” 

Desire Brown smiled a little timidly. 

“T’m not doing Mr. Curdy’s work any 
more,” she explained.. “ He has ordered me 
to report to you, Mr. Bosworth. He thought 
you’d like some one who would give you 
exclusive time—and he says you’re very 
particular. I’ll do my best.” 

The old man glared at Desire and opened 
his mouth to speak. What the devil was 
Curdy trying to put over now? 
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“ Any other girl would have done well 
enough,” he said ungraciously. “I don’t 
ask for much. My work don’t seem to be 
of any great importance around here.” 

Desire said nothing, but stood in painful 
embarrassment, blushing a deep pink, and 
looking so pretty that the old man became 
all the more irri- 
tated. He fumbled 
among the papers 
on his desk, then 
swept the whole 
mass into a pile. 

“ Sit down,” he 


’ 


“SIT DOWN,” HE SAID. 


“ Don’t stand and grin at me. You 


? 


said. 
make me nervous 

Desire went and sat by the side of his 
desk, laying her note-book on the slide. 
About her swirled a faint but characteristic 
perfume, dainty and subtile. She dropped 
her eyes and contemplated with outward 
calm the pointed toe of a very neat, high- 
heeled, patent-leather shoe. The old man, 
from behind his pile of papers, scowled at 
the top of her head, with its sun-kissed 
strands of brown, silky hair. 

“ Messrs. Beaman & Wilkins,” he began, 
and Desire’s pencil moved agilely across the 
page, “463 South Waterside Parkway, 
Denver—but you know the address; what’s 
the use of my telling you? Dear sirs, I 
regret to say that the Bosworth Press would 
not care to figure on the job you submit, 
for several reasons. First, it is not the 
grade of work we desire, as all our people 
are high-class and would not understand 
how to handle cheap printing. Again, the 
distance to Denver is so great that the 
transportation would be practically pro- 

12 


“DON’T STAND AND GRIN AT ME. 


hibitive, and I 
do not think 
it would pay: 
you to con- 
sider us. Some 
time when you 
are in the mar- 


YOU MAKE ME NERVOUS!” 


ket for a strictly high-grade job, we should 


be pleased to hear from you. Yours 
truly—” 

Desire thought the letter was neither 
courteous nor businesslike; but it was like 
most of the others Bosworth dictated that 
morning. He was in a fierce temper, and 
she knew what had caused it. 

Around noon, when she placed the typed 
letters on her employer’s desk, he was out 
at lunch. She put on her hat and went out 
to do an errand. 

When she returned, Milly Griggs, who 
sat at the next desk, said: 

“Lord, Miss Brown, the old gent has 
been hollering for you. I guess you didn’t 
do to suit him. Better beat it in and know 
the worst.” 

Desire knocked softly on Bosworth’s 
door. 

“ Come!” he exploded. 

“ Did you wish to dictate some more?” 
she asked. 

“T want to know why the devil you 
didn’t transcribe these letters like I gave 
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them to you, young lady. Who told you 
I didn’t know what I wanted to say?” 

“T didn’t change them materially,” said 
Desire. “ Mr. Curdy liked me to make 
necessary changes in his diction, at my own 
discretion. If you’d rather I didn’t—” 

“ Where’s the rest of the letters?” 

“ They’re all there, Mr. Bosworth.” 

“ But I gave you enough to take you all 
day. I gave you enough for two girls— 
ordinary girls, I mean.” 

“ The letters are all there,” insisted De- 
sire. “ Do you want me to rewrite them and 
follow my notes exactly?” 


“ft CAN'T RECALL 
THE EXACT WORDS, 
BUT IT WAS SOME- 
THING TO THE EFFECT THAT I WAS 
MORE OR LESS OF AN ASS” 


“ We'll see. 


Let’s get at the bottom of 
the thing. Follow your notes as I read one, 
and then explain, if you can, why you took 
liberties with it.” 

He proceeded to read the reworded letter 
to Beaman & Wilkins: 


“We are writing for further information con- 
cerning the job of booklets on which you have 
asked us to figure, and enclosing samples of work 
done by us, for comparison. We prefer to figure 
on the high-grade work, as it is the kind our 
people are accustomed to do; and we think you 
would be better satisfied with a handsomer job, 
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even at considerably greater expense. It would 
hardly pay you to buy the cheaper booklet so far 
East, owing to the cost of transportation; but if 
you wish us to submit dummy and estimate on 
something much finer, we believe you would feel 
that the cost of delivery would be justified. If 
you wish the less expensive work, probably some 


printer nearer home would serve you to greater 
advantage than ourselves.” 


The old man looked up. 

“ Words, words, words!” he said. 

“ Did you wish to offend Beaman & Wil- 
kins? I supposed they would appreciate a 
courteous reply, even if it amounted to 
turning them down.” 

“ Well,” admitted Bosworth, “ it don’t do 
any harm to be polite, I suppose; but I 
ain’t crazy about being shown how to do 
business by every one on the place. I don’t 
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feel very good, and when I’m cross, I dic- 
tate short, abrupt letters. Maybe I ought 
to make an effort to be diplomatic, or put 
off writing until I’m in a better humor. I'll 
sign these; they’re better ’n mine. I won’t 
give you any more to-day.” 

Desire stood and looked at the old man, 
and felt a deep sympathy for him. There 
were those tired lines around his eyes—and 
he was fighting stubbornly a lone fight. 
Even his son seemed to have taken sides 
against him. She turned and went .toward 
the door. 

“ Say, young woman!” said the old man, 
“ come back here a’minute. . I want to talk 
to you.” : Gee 

Desire obeyed, trembling inwardly; and 
well she might. 

“ Curdy’s turned you.over to me, know- 
ing I don’t like you. ‘I never did like pretty 
women around an office. They think more 
about powderin’ their noses than their work. 
Besides—” He paused for a moment. “ I’ve 
got what the young fellows call a hunch,” 
he went on. Desire was interested. “ Curdy 
didn’t. send you to do my work without 
some object. He wouldn’t put himself to 
that inconvenience for an old fossil like me, 
unless he was afraid of me. He raised your 
pay, too. I asked the cashier.” 

Desire nodded. 

“ Now, either you can tell me, or I'll tell 
you, what Curdy sent you to do my work 
for—satisfying himself with an ordinary 
stenographer, and giving me the smartest 
one in the house.” 

“ He sent me,” said Desire, “ to keep an 
eye on you and report to him anything you 
did that he might find it of advantage to 
know.” 

“ Right, the very first time! Well, so 
much for that. I set out at first to bounce 
you right out; and then I thought no, 
maybe I’d better wait and see. Now, young 
woman, we understand each other. I know 
just how far. to trust you and where to 
stop.” 

“You mean you'll be careful not to tell 
me anything you don’t want Mr. Curdy to 
know?” 

“Sure; you’re safe, so long as I’m on 
my guard. Your work is good, you're 
smart. I get the best steno in the house, 
and no harm in that. Mr. Curdy’s done 
me a good turn—two good turns, The 
second is, he’s tipped his hand to me, 
though he doesn’t know it. I’ve been try- 
ing to get the thin end of a wedge into this 
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situation, and now I’ve got it. I suppose 
you'll go right back to Curdy and tell him 
all about this little talk.” 

“ Mr. Bosworth, twice to-day I have been 
taken for a traitor. Mr. Curdy assumed 
it because I allowed him to think I con- 
sented to the arrangement; and you assume 
it because I have been frank enough to tell 
you why Mr. Curdy sent me to you. Now 
it must be very plain to you that no self- 
respecting girl is going to stand being in- 
sulted twice in one day in the same office. 
I didn’t slap Mr. Curdy’s face, because I 
thought I’d see how far he’d go, and I 
might help the Bosworth Press by keeping 
my temper and staying here, instead of 
flying off the handle and leaving. I have 
very little interest in your quarrel with Mr. 
Curdy and the other directors, and, frankly, 
I don’t see that there is any obligation on 
my part to stay and be abused by both 
sides; so, if you please, Mr. Bosworth, I 
will look for a place somewtere else after 
this week.” 

“ Shucks, young woman!” cried the old 
man irritably. “ Don’t try to talk in riddles. 
You don’t tell the truth when you say you 
don’t care which side wins. You can’t fool 
me, even if I am an old fossil: I’m as smart 
as some of these young upstarts who are 
ruining this business.. I know what side 
you want to see come out on top, and that’s 
the side my pig-headed chump of a son is 
on. That’s why you let Curdy send you 
here to keep tab on me; and I called the 
turn. You couldn’t help being on their 
side, because you’ve been brought up here 


-by Curdy, and you’re crazy about Phil. So 


that’s the dope on your situation in a nut- 
shell. Lord, I wish it wasn’t so, because, 
damn it, Miss Brown, I do like a smart 
woman, even if she is good-looking. If I’d 
had you three years ago, I’d have made 
something of you.” 

“If you press one of those buttons on 
your desk, Mr. Bosworth, would your son 
come here?” 

“T don’t know; he’s so blamed obstinate, 
he may resent having me call him here 
without an engraved invitation: ‘Mr. Hiram 
Bosworth requests the honor of Mr. Philip 
Bosworth’s company at a reception in honor 
of Miss Faith-Hope-and-Charity Brown’ 
—or whatever your name is.” 

The irascible Hiram jabbed viciously at 
one of the battery of buttons. 

“ We'll see,” he said, and fell to fumbling 
among his papers. 
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Desire sat and did what she could to 
appear unconcerned—with poor success. 


xX 


PRESENTLY Phil entered. He was plainly 
annoyed or resentful. 


“T’m sorry to encroach on your valuable 
time, Mr. Bosworth,” said his father with 
fine sarcasm; “ but I was requested to send 
for you by this young lady—Lord knows 
what for; I don’t.” 

“ Philip,” said Desire, turning part way 
around in her chair, “ will you please tell 
your father, as nearly as you can remember, 
what I told you the other day, concerning 
the stand you are taking against him, and 
with Mr. Curdy?” 

“ Great Scott, I don’t know—let me see. 
I can’t recall the exact words, but it was 
something to the effect that I was more or 
less of an ass, and that Curdy was pulling 
the wool over my eyes—oh, yes, I know! 
She said I was being kidded.” 


“ Wait!” cried the old man. “Let me 
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understand this thing. You say Miss Brown 
is against Curdy and the rest of you—” 
“Well, you see, she has some sort of 
unreasoning dislike for Curdy, and I sup- 
pose it colors her opinion regarding the rest 
of us boys who have worked so hard to 
keep the organization running smooth—” 
“ Well, if she’s got an unreasoning dislike 
for Curdy, what about her equally unrea- 
soning like for you? Doesn’t that cut any 
figure with her?” 
“ Unfortunately, dad, Miss 


“PHIL, YOU GO 

OUT AND HUNT UPA 
JUDGE AND SWEAR ouT 
SOME WARRANTS ™ 


Brown’s ‘ like’ for me isn’t of the unrea- 


soning kind. I wish to goodness it was!” 

“ You're lucky it isn’t,” said the old man. 
“ Now, listen, Phil. I’m going to have Miss 
Brown stay on with the Bosworth Press. 
Ten minutes ago I was only too glad to 
accept her resignation. Two hours ago I 
disliked her more than any woman I ever 
saw. Now, by glory, I love her like—like 
a daughter! What are you going to do 
about it?” 

Phil looked worried. 

“T’m sorry, dad, I can’t change my 
opinion about the business. You wouldn’t 
want me to go back on my convictions— 
and you’re making it mighty hard for me 
not to. I think you are wrong, and I think 
Desire is wrong. This business is all right, 
and Leach Curdy’s management has been 
good. If you or any one can show me 
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where I’m mistaken, I'll flop over on your 
side of the fence so quick that it ‘ll make 
your head swim. I’d like to, anyhow, but 
honestly I can’t! If you’ve anything genu- 
ine against Curdy, that’s a different matter.” 

“You wait a couple of weeks and see,” 
said Hiram glumly. “I’ve got one ally, 
anyhow, and I guess with a little help this 
young lady and the old man will pull this 
business out of the fire.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” suddenly asked 
Desire, who had turned rather pale and a 
little breathless from excitement, “‘ that you 
really do trust me, Mr. Bosworth—and be- 
lieve in me? Because, if you do—” 

“You bet I do!” shouted Hiram. “I 
apologize for the-way I’ve felt about you— 
and I need a lot of help. You, Phil, go 
back to your desk; and when We, Us & Co. 
—which is the Brown-Bosworth Syndicate, 
Unlimited—get ready, we’ll show you a few 
things. Mind you come a running!” 

“Wait,” said Desire. “ You ought to be 
fair with Phil; he’s worked very hard, and 
I’m sure he’s trying to do the right thing. 
Mr. Curdy has had the advantage of years 
of experience. You trusted Curdy in the 


past, and Phil has taken him at your valua- 


tion. It’s easy enough to deceive the un- 
suspecting. But now, perhaps, I can tell 
you a few things to help clear matters up— 
if you'll let me.” 

“Go ahead and wave the magic wand,” 
said Hiram Bosworth. “Let’s see what 
you’ve got up your sleeve, young woman. 
I promise not to be surprised at anything 
you do.” 

“T’ve been poking into some things that 
were none of my business,” said Desire 
with a trace of hesitation. “If you hadn’t 
been so terribly cross to-day I’d have told 
you before; but when you accused me of 
downright treachery, I felt like washing my 
hands of the whole matter—though I con- 
fess I wasn’t quite truthful when I said I 
didn’t care how your affairs turned out. If 
I’d been a man, I’d have told you to go to 
the dickens!” 

“T wouldn’t blame you a bit,” said 
Hiram. “I’ve acted pretty bad, that’s a 
fact.” 

Desire’s eyes were shining. She fumbled 
in a pocket concealed somewhere among the 
folds of her skirt. 

“ Here,” she said, “are some notes I 
made yesterday. I went to Mr. Bangs, who 
is a gullible old thing. He thought he was 
giving me some figures for Mr. Curdy; he 
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thinks Mr. Curdy quite a genius. Mr. Bos- 
worth, who is Renfrew Meredith?” 

Philip shook his head, but the old man 
cried: 

“ That crook! 
the paper trade! 
a slick article—” 

“You wouldn’t care to have any dealings 
with him?” 

“T wouldn’t buy a pound of paper from 
Ren Meredith for my life!” 

“You may think so; but he has supplied 
Bosworth Press with nearly two million 
pounds in the last three years.” 

“No, it ain’t so! It can’t be! Curdy 
wouldn’t dare—he knows better! - I was 
asking old Homer Bangs myself—kind of 
suspected something — and he said he’d 
never seen one of Meredith’s bills come into 
the shop.” 

“ Well, telephone the New York office of 
the Interoceanic Paper Company, or the 
Acme Card and Fiber, or the John Villiers 
Supply Company—you'll find they’ve all 
sold Bosworth’s a whole lot of stock; and 
you can make them admit it was .sold 
through Meredith and billed direct. Then 
there are some other people you can call 
up who have been buying paper from time 
to time, also through Meredith, that cam 
from our storehouse—” : 

“Lord!” said the old man. “I was. 
wondering why our stock-rooms weren’t 
crowded. That sneak, Curdy! The answer’s 
easy—why didn’t I think of it before?” 

“It takes time to find these*things out,” 
said Desire; “ especially when every one in 
the place is against you, and quite a good 
many are actually trying to pull the wool 
over your eyes. Even poor old Mr. Bangs 
said it was just as well not to let you know 
that Mr. Meredith had been in the habit 
of coming here. He said you had an un- 
reasoning prejudice against him; but Mr. 
Curdy had found, in a good many cases, 
that Mr. Meredith was in a position to do 
us favors, so he felt very friendly toward 
him. Up to the time you came back he 
was here often. I know him.” 

“Funny that Phil don’t seem to know 
him, eh?” 

“ Probably Curdy thought it just as well 
not to introduce them.” 

“ Child, you’re a wonder! _ I’ve been an 
old chump. I see the whole thing as clear 
as day. Meredith’s been closing all these 
trades for Curdy at any price that would 
allow him and our honest general manager 


Why, he’s the jackal of 
He’s a sort of scavenger, 
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to split a nice profit on every pound. He 
kept his name off our books—that was easy. 
Between them, they’ve cleaned out our 
stock-rooms and shoved the proceeds into 
their own pockets. It must have taken 
some clever work to cover their tracks— 
Curdy’s had every one around the place 
lying for him, it seems. I should have 
tumbled to it sooner. Think of having an 
innocent like you tell me what I ought to 
have found out for myself!” 

“You can only find out things through 
what people tell you,” said Desire. “ You 
had to start with some one.” 

“Take that old reprobate, Bangs—a man 
I trusted fully. He should have been the 
first to give me the facts. Still, as you say, 
he’s a_ guillible 
old fool, and I 
don’t suppose 
Curdy’s had a 
mite of trouble 
i making him 


think black was white. Now, Phil, you see 
the explanation of some of the poor work 
you’ve let get by. Nagel would bring in 
the business at any old price, and Curdy 
would buy the meanest kind of paper 
through Meredith, turn out rotten work, 
and make a small profit for the house; but 
Curdy and Meredith, and probably Nagel, 
were whacking up fat commissions.” 

The old man was silent for a minute. 

“ Well, children,” he said, “ the mischief 
has got to be repaired. It ‘ll take a long 
time and hard work. Little Brown-Eyes 
here has been clever—darned clever. Sie’s 
saved the day for Bosworth’s. Are you 
with us, Phil, or do you still want to give 
Curdy a chance?” 

Bosworth laughed a sinister laugh, and 
began ringing up numbers on the telephone. 
CaHing up several different paper houses 
and printers, he soon obtained evidence 
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PRESENTLY THE DOOR OPENED AND DESIRS 
BROWN ENTERED, “ WHY, PHIL!" sHE— 


confirming his accusations against Messrs 
Meredith, Curdy & Co. 

Desire and Philip watched him, listening 
to his sharp, shrewd questions and readily 
imagining the answers he got. He rumpled 
his white hair, chuckled at each new reve- 
lation, swore mild but feeling oaths of satis- 
faction. He embodied energy, power, 
adroitness. Philip had never admired the 
old man so much. 

“ Now, little Brownie!” said Bosworth, 
at the end of a busy and fruitful hour. 
“You can make a pretty meaty report to 
the man who sent you to spy on me. Just 
give him the glad news of what I’m going 
to do. Phil, you go out and hunt up a 
judge and swear out some warrants—” 

“Oh!” cried Desire. ‘“ How dreadful!” 

“Yes, I suppose it is pretty dreadful,” 
said the old man; “ but, by George, it isn’t 
half so dreadful as what those crooks have 




















—CRIED, “ WHAT 


LUCK ?” 





done to the business it took me twenty-five 
years’ hard work to build up.” 

But Desire was crying softly, while Phil 
tried very awkwardly to comfort her. 

“T guess I’d better attend to the legal 
part of this myself,” said the old man. 

Seizing his hat, he left the two to 
straighten out their tangled skein. 


XI 


Puitrp BoswortH, sales manager of the 
Bosworth Press, trotted lightly up the steps 
of the big Bosworth Building and took the 
elevator to the sixth floor. Back in the old 
man’s private office he found his father, 
engaged in nothing more arduous than the 
manufacture of smoke-rings. 

“Hello, dad!” he cried. ‘ Where’s 


Desire?” 
“ T don’t know—running a cylinder press, 
maybe. 


She could if she tried.” 
THE 


FATHER WAS RIGHT 
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“ You bet! But I’ve got good news, and 
I want you both to hear it at once. Send 
for her, will you?” 

The elder Bosworth performed signals 
upon one of a series of buttons on his desk- 
top. Presently the door opened and Desire 
Brown entered. 

“Why, Phil!” she cried. She crossed 
the room swiftly and kissed the young man 
—an operation which seemed to give the 
elder gentleman a vast deal of satisfaction. 
“ What luck?” 

- “The best in the world. I’ve got the 
Appleton-Appleby Company’s catalogue, 
two million copies, ninety-six pages and 
cover, with inserts in four colors. We’re to 
do all the decorations and _ illustrations, 
plates, composition, everything from soup 
to nuts!” 

“Too bad poor Curdy isn’t here to buy 
your paper for you,” said the old man. 

“ Great Scott! I forgot. It was a year 
ago to-day that we—I mean you—landed 
that chap. Well, dad, the Bosworth Press 
is surely on earth again. Appleton gave me 
his order in ‘spite of the fact that we were 
the highest bidders on the list. Said it was 
worth the extra cost to feel that he’d get 
perfect books and get ’em on time.” 

““Salesmanship, Phil; salesmanship.» Con- 
gratulations! Now you can stay home and 
manage the plant; I’m going off for six 
weeks’ vacation. Besides, we need some 
one around here with some executive ability. 
I understand we're to lose our present effi- 
cient general manager.” 

“ Why, dad, what do you mean?” 

“ She’s going to be married—probably.” 

“TI don’t get you, dad.” 

“Well, Desire’s our general manager, 
ain’t she?” 

“T never heard her called that; but I 
suppose she has as much to say as any one.” 

“More,” said the old man. “ And she’s 
going to get married, I tell you.” 

Philip looked from his father to Desire, 
who was blushing, and back again to the 
amused majority stockholder in the Bos- 
worth Press. 

“Tf she isn’t, then I must say you’re a 
bigger chump than I ever thought you— 
and that’s going some!” 

“ Father’s right,” said Philip suddenly, 
seizing both Desire’s hands. 

“ Father always was right!” cried the old 
man; but he didn’t see Desire and Philip 
exchange winks. 


END 














































7 EY, Sid, are you posing for the 
movies?” 
a Huh?” 

“ You been standing there dressed up i in 
your new suit of clothes, registering that 
you are satisfied with yourself, for the last 
ten minutes.‘ Wha’s matter? “ One of them 
wealthy old ladies look at you like she was 
thinking of, taking a boy to ’dopt? Or do 
you think just because the Weather Bureau 
for wunst+in a blue moon deals out a good 
bright day, and every woman in N’Yawk 
puts her powder-rag in her poise and goes 
out for a, walk, that your little shyster hand- 
kerchief sale is going to bust all records?” 

Sid Heimer, buyer for Brightstein & 
Blumthal’s ladies’. neckwear, handkerchief, 
and veil departments, looked down from the 
height of ‘his five feet nine to Mr. Levy’s 
five feet two. 

“ Well, I tell you, Myron, ’s funny to 
me that you, what is only the hosiery-buyer 
in this here store, should be a lot more 
worried about the record than what I am!” 

There is no telling what Levy’s retort 
might have been, for just then a shabby 
figure in spotted black clothes and a’silk 
hat badly in need of renovating came to.a 
halt beside them, and a cracked old voice 
demanded: 

“ Ain’t it a svell day, my sons?” 

“It sure is,” agreed the buyers, prepar- 
ing to depart. 

Two talonlike hands, 
clean, detained them. 

“ Always in a rush, you young fellers! 
Vait one small minute yet. Oi, I got for 
you a vonderful proposition.” 

“ Already I got a proposition,’ 
Myron. “I got my work to do.” 

“A grand prospect I got—fine family; 
lovely goil wit’—” 

“ Seven devils and a camel!” ejaculated 
Sid. “ You’re out: of date, schatchen. 
Nowadays a marriage-broker is a joke. 
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objected 
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Don’t take up my time with such nonsense. 
When I want a wife—” 

“ Selfish .one!” chided the. marriage- 
broker. “ You care nothing vat should 
become of a honest old man! You take 
the bread out of my. mouth. Ain’t I got 
to do business just like peoples wit’ only 
stones for hearts? Listen! Only listen. 
The goil is—” 

Mr. Levy disengaged himself. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Polinsky: I got to go 
to the stock-room. You talk to Heimer 
here; he’s good-looking;. he’s a big success, 
as he would tell you* himself if he got a 
chance, and he would make some woman a 
fine son-in-law.” 

“ Not so good as you, Myron,” protested 
Sid; “ but anyway we will both go to the 
stock-room.” 

They escaped, leaving the old aid to 
Cupid clutching his yellow-white beard and 
looking as if he were about to burst into a 
long-drawn wail of wo. 

“What a noive,” said Sid, “ coming 
right into the store with that stuff! It 


‘maybe might be all right for the Ghetto, 


but this here is Amsterdam Avenue.” 

“ Aw, well, he’s got a right to do busi- 

ess,” said Myron tolerantly. 

“ Sure I have!” answered the voice of 
the schatchen, and he followed them into 
the steck-room and closed the door. “ She 
is a young goil—I svear it honestly, not 
more than eighteen. Also she is good- 
looking. She cooks like one of these here 
Frencher sheffts. She could knit; she could 
sing; she’s took already ten lessons on that 
there whatchamacallum ukel-ladies. She 
ain’t fat, and she ain’t skinny—just nice; 
the kind of a goil which it is a pleasure to 
shop around to get her a bridegroom.” 

“ Sure, sure, all that we could take your 
word for,” said Myron, seating himself on 
a packing-case. ‘ But what business is her 
father in, and how much dower has she?” 



















OLD WAYS 


“ Aw, cut it out,” said Sid. “ Mr. Polin- 
sky is only wasting his time here. I 
wouldn’t marry. I got my career all doped 
out. There ain’t a wife in it for ten years 
yet, and then she is going to be the kind 
of a smart, stylish, peppy girl what don’t 


need no schatchen to go hunting her a hus- 
band and pay him wages for his time.” 

“ Vages? Me, I voik for no vuages!” 
exclaimed Mr. Polinsky, greatly offended. 
“I voik always on a straight commission 
basis.” 

Myron Levy was interested at last. 

“ How do you figure that?” 

“Maybe one way, and maybe the odder 
way.” replied Polinsky secretively; “‘ but 


just to show you that these here clients I 
got ain’t shoe-stringers, I tell you I get two 
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hundred dollars from her poppa when the 
marriage contract is signed and got a wit- 
nesses.”’ 

“‘ Gee, she must be a regular sticker!” 

“ Sticker! Vat you mean, sticker? Like 
a hot cake she goes off my hands. Her 


“SUPPOSE YOU DON'T WANT 

A VIFE—IS THAT A REASON ? 

LOOK AT THE SVELL BUSINESS 
YOU WOULD BE GETTING” 


poppa is a fine, generous man 
wit’ a nice business of his 
own.” 

“Two hundred is a lot of mazuma,” ob- 
served Myron. “If I was you, it seems to 
me that I would be satisfied with half of 
that. What did you say her name was?” 

“Do I look like a green yokel? I never 
said. Maybe some bright boy like you or 
Mr. Heimer might call on her over my head, 
and—” He spread out his hands in a ges- 
ture of desolation. ‘“ I got my rent to pay. 
I give you boys the first chanst—on account 
you are fine young fellers what I like to see 
make their way in the voild and marry, 
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themselfs into a svell family. Now this 
here goil’s father is a fine man; terrible 
charitable; goes regular to synagogue, and 
through the week every hour extra he is by 
the chevrahs, studying about them old-tim- 
ers what turned out the svell line of holy 
books.” He sighed piously. “Oi, if only 
I had more time to do that also! But all 
my life I gotta dig like such a steam-shovel 
to earn me my eatings and sleepings.” 

Sid, exceedingly bored, attempted to 
open the door, but Polinsky put his back 
against it. 

“Only one minute. The poppa he is a 
small manufacturer; a good business, but it 
needs into it some young blood. He’s got 
besides money in the bank, and he gives his 
daughter a good nadinjah. Also, extra, a 
fine home vit’ him. He wants her to live 
by him for company, and not to leave the 
house alone when he is out. You boys 
could see for yourselfs it’s a proposition. 
Suppose you don’t want a vife—is that a 
reason? Look at the svell business you 
would be getting, and how you could voik 
it up.” 

“ Stupenjus!” agreed Sid with his tongue 
in his.cheek. 

“ Go wan, Sid, jump at it before I beat 
you to it,” advised Myron generously. 

Mr. Polinsky pushed back his sleeves and 
went at them with gestures, persuasion, ar- 
gument, invective, figures, prophecy, and, 
at last, tears. Heimer refused to take the 





matter seriously. Levy could not be con- - 


vinced, though finally he said: 

“ Well, Sid, I'll say the schatchen is in 
the wrong business; he ought to be selling 
hosiery on the road. You ain’t considering 
the proposition—no kidding?” 

“ Soitenly not! Are you?” 

“ Aw, I don’t know. For a nice little 
business what only needs young blood I 
might take a chanst and look the girl over. 
Excuse me, willya?” He took the schat- 
chen’s arm with a filial air. “I got to talk 
to Mr. Polinsky private.” 

They walked away with their heads to- 
gether, while Sid, hugely disgusted, went 
back to his sale. 

When Myron rejoined him, he said that 
it had been no trick at all to get rid of the 
marriage-broker once he had made him be- 
lieve that he could marry the boss to a 
certain widow he had in mind. 

“TI thought you were interested in his 
proposition.” 

“ T am—for a frien’ of mine, Sid. I like 
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my frien’s to be married so I wunst in a 
while could get a good dinner at their 
houses; but for little me—well, you know 
the old saying, foot free and fancy loose.” 

“TIT gotcha, Myron; but just the same, 
women are a grand invention. Where’d 
us department-store guys be if they took 
a notion they would all die off on us? But 
for a ambitious boy like me, Myron, they 
gotta be nix.” 

“ Still, they say it ain’t good for a guy 
to live alone too much.” 

“ Well, that there, Myron, is one of them 
sayings what you take with a dose of salts. 
Girls is O. K. with me. I couldn’t get 
along without them no more ’n my meals; 
but a wife, Myron, is another idea en- 
tirely.” 

“* All the same, Polinsky has got his mind 
made up he would dispose of his prospect 
to you, for second choice, since I made him 
believe I am engaged already. Look out 
he don’t put one over on you, Sid. Heisa 
foxy old Quiller!” 

Mr. Heimer smiled in the confident 
manner which always irritated the little 
hosiery-buyer. 

“T am a foxy Quiller, too. Nobody 
could put nothing over on me, soitenly not 
a Wife; you could roll that in a cigarette- 
paper and smoke it!” 

“That could easy be seen,” rejoined 
Myron, and there the subject rested. 


II 


Tuey had no more conversation until a 
few days later, when Sid sought out Mr. 
Levy, an ingratiating smile on his face. 

“ Listen, Myron, you need another sales- 
lady, don’tcha?” 

“ Like fun I do—why?” 

“ The boss just sent one to me, and she 
don’t fit good in my departments.” 

“ And so you want to switch her onto 
me? Nothing stirring. What’s the matter 
with her?” 

“Nothing. Nice little girl; but no pep; 
or anyway,” he added hastily, “ not enough 
to mix in with that nifty, zippy bunch of 
swell dressers I got. She’d do fine selling 
your kids’ hosiery, though.” 

“Would she? Well, I got my own wor- 
ries. Tell the old man you can’t use her 
and let her go.” 

“Can’t. A manager’s got no rights 
around here when it comes to relations or 
friends of the boss. She knows the factory 
end, and wants to learn retailing.” 
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“Ts she pretty?” 

“Aw, I don’t know. Yes—no—she’s 
different. Go on, take her, will you?” 

“ Posi-tive-ly not. Chase yourself now. 
I never ask you to take no lemons off my 
hands, do 1?” 

“You?” rejoined Sid bitterly. “ You 
couldn’t tell a peach from a lemon to start 
with!” 

He went back to the neckwear depart- 
ment and looked at the disturber again. 

She was almost childishly small, and very 
neatly but inexpensively dressed in a tan 
linen waist, which buttoned up to her chin, 
and a skirt that matched the waist in color 
and utility. Her black hair was brushed 
straight off her forehead into a plain knot 
at the nape of her neck, though it had 
managed to get into a wave or two before 
her stern hairpins made it prisoner. Her 
pale face showed not a trace of powder, 
and her curving lips 
were only faintly 
pink. It struck Sid 
that she looked like a 
dove among black- 
birds. 
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He sauntered up to her counter. 

“ What ’d you say your name was again, 
miss?” 

She looked up with a merry flash in her 
gray eyes. 

“ Not ‘ again,’ Mr. Heimer; I’ve always 
been Sally Abramson.” 

Sid’s impudent black eyes blinked. 

“ Excuse me that I ask you the question, 
Miss Abramson, but why do you do your 
hair so plain?” 

“My people are old-fashioned, Mr. 
Heimer. They don’t let me do it fancy; 
they like the old ways in everything.” 

She moved gracefully away to wait upon 
a customer. 

“ Just the same,” pursued Sid, when she 
was free again, “ in my departments I like 
good, snappy hair-dresses and frilly waists. 
In other words, Miss Abramson, I like pep. 
Them quiet ideas might be fine in the home, 


SID SHOUTED 
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but you got to have pep to make good in 
Brightstein & Blumthal’s.” 

He saw her glance from one to the other 
of her overdressed and overpowdered fellow 
clerks behind the counter. She shrugged as 
if she pitied more than blamed them. 

“T been brought up to think flyaway 
clothes and curling-iron waves ain’t so nice 
or so clever for a working girl.” She 
flushed, and the disarming pleading of a 
damsel half afraid of consequences came 
into her eyes. “ I guess I sound sassy, Mr. 
Heimer, but honestly I’m not. Couldn’t 
you please try me a while like I am? If 
I get peppy, there will be trouble at home.” 

Sid laughed in spite of himself. 

“ Far be it from me to be the cause of 
your headache,” he said. 

Sid told Myron about it that evening. 

“ Aw,” yawned that gentleman, “ forget 
her; she’s a dummkopf.” 

“No, she ain’t so dumm,” argued Sid. 
“The kid might have a brain and I 
wouldn’t be surprised.” 

“Well, she oughta. She’s as ugly a 
number, they tell me, as is in the store.” 

“Her ugly? You ain’t seen her eyes, 
m’ boy! But she’s got no dash, no zip, no 
snap. Her hair shines like the top of a 
new stove; she’s got nice teeths and fine 
lamps with coily lashes, but she lets the 
whole assortment go to waste. I can’t 
make her out.” 

“ Look out, Sid! You. might slip up and 
fall down in love with her.” 

“ Believe me, I ain’t no skidder, not for 
a second.” 

“ Everybody skids wunst, anyway. Safe- 
ty first, Sid! I think maybe I better trade 
you Stella Isaacs out of my department for 
her. ©’ course, Stella is a dandy saleslady, 
and only that you are such a friend of mine 
I wouldn’t switch her for a absolute dud 


like—” 
“Dud? Say, where do you get that 
stuff? You could keep Miss Isaacs. This 


girl can sell rings around her.” 


“ Zat so? To-morrow I must give her 
the once-over. I never like to overlook no 
bets.” 


He did, and soon it was very noticeable 
how many times Myron found it necessary 
to be in tne ladies’ neckwear department, 
in close proximity to Sally Abramson, and 
how often, if speech was denied, he made 
use of the wireless of: smiles and the elo- 
quent telegraphy of glances. 

“ T see you have fell for her,” gibed Sid. 
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“And canya blame me? Gee, she’s a 
winner!” 

“* Well, Myron, what you could see in her 
I dunno. No pep, and always them plain 
brown clothes.” 

“ Yes, but I see you hanging around her 
counter a lot. Also, it looks to me like 
she could be more stuck on you than what 
she is.” 

It was a fact, and from the moment that 
Sid realized it he could not get Miss 
Abramson out of his mind. He discovered 
that he objected to having Myron Levy 
forever loitering in his department, and 
finally he told him so. 

“ Aw, put a mask on her, if you don’t 
want her looked at,” said Myron. “ A cute 
little number like Sally’s got to have friend- 
ship. She’s bad enough off working for a 
guy like you, without you got to take all 
the joy out of her life.” 

“ You talk like you had her best interests 
at heart,” sneered Sid. ‘“‘ Understan’, My- 
ron, it’s none of my worries, but Miss 
Abramson is only young yet, and I’d hate 
to see her get stocked up with a sticker 
like you. Somebody oughta tell her you 
ain’t no kind of a fellah to put in a frame 
and cover with a fly netting.” 

Mr. Levy smiled in an insufferably con- 
fident manner and twirled his pretty 





mustache. 
“ Go ahead, Sid! Every knock’s a boost, 
especially with skoits!” 
Ill 


Matters drifted along for a week or ien 
days. Dreams of pale-pink lips and gray 
eyes with night-black lashes disturbed the 
rest of the neckwear-buyer. He forgot all 
caution and invited Miss Abramson to lunch 
with him. 

“You told me once you are strict brought 
up, so we will go to a kosher place if you 
want to,” he said. 

“ But I couldn’t, Mr. Heimer,” she re- 
fused. “I hardly know you a bit; but 
thank you just the same.” 

She dared to turn down her boss! 
Though too stunned to argue, Sid was not 
cured. He waylaid her one evening after 
work. 

“Whoa, Miss Abramson—this ain’t no 
Marathon race. Any objection to my walk- 
ing this way with you?” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Heimer, sure not.” 

“ Are you going to the B. & B. employ- 
ees’ ball?” 
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“ Yes.. Mr. Levy’s taking me. I’m get- 
ting a new dress, and I’m going in here for 
my fitting. G’ night!” 

After twenty feet in his company she was 
gone. 


At the ball it was just as bad. Sid had, 


only half a dance with her, in spite of all 

his scheming, and that only because, aiong 

toward the end of the evening, she herself 
suggested that Myron might divide one with 
him. 

“You dance swell, Miss Abramson,” he 
told her. 

“Oh, Mr. Heimer, do you think so?” 

“Sure! Say, why are you so cool to me 
at the store?” 

“ T didn’t know I was cool.” 

“Tce could boil an egg beside the way 
you treat me.” 

“Aw, now! Well, if I am cool, Mr. 
Heimer, ’tain’t because I don’t like you. I 
do—just fine; and I think you run the 
department grand. But, you see, Mr. Levy 
he says—” 

Just then the dance came to an end, and 
Sid never found out what Myron said. 
Some low-down knock, he felt sure. 

So she did like him! Surprising how 
much better he felt after receiving that 
assurance. His instantly recovered vanity 
reminded him that the girls always fell for 
him; predicted that she would smile upon 
him henceforth, and warned him that now 
was the time to quit fooling and attend to 
his career. 

But Sally’s business manner remained the 
same; after a day or two, if anything, it was 
cooler. 

Again the sunshine seemed to depart 
from Sid’s days, and he was miserable. The 
very sight of dapper little Levy depressed 
him. He wondered where Sally had spent 
her life not to have experience enough to 
see that Myron was a poor risk all around. 
He and Myron had long ceased to be 
chums; and now, without a word said on 
either side, they took to addressing tach 
other in monosyllables only, and eyed each 
other like a pair of hostile terriers. It was 
rumored all over the store that there was 
“ something between ” Sally Abramson and 
Myron Levy. 

And then, one afternoon, when Myron 
was far down-town buying goods, and Sid 
was only two blocks away from Brightstein 
& Blumthal’s on the same errand, it began 
to rain peltingly, with every indication of 
keeping it up for hours. 
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It was three minutes to closing-time; a 
Circumstance which speedily tempted Sid, 
and he fell. 

“ Say, Sammis, Iii finish buying this bill 
to-morrow. Lend me this here bumber- 
shoot, will you? So-long!” 

He departed for Brightstein & Blum- 
thal’s on the run. He caught Sally scud- 
ding along with a newspaper spread over 
her precious hat and held bonnetwise under 
her chin. She did not see him until he 
swung her in under Sammis’s umbrella. 

“Take my arm,” he commanded. “A 
whale of a fellah you got, Miss Abramson, 
to letcha get soaked!” 

She laughed. 

“ How could I have a fellah, Mr. Heimer? 
I got no pep—ain’t it terrible?” 

“You're terrible cute!” remarked Sid, 
and then bit his careless tongue. 

She seemed too intent upon the discovery 
that there was a tie-up in the subway to 
have heard. 

“ Oh, well, what of it? 
said. “ We live down the avenue a little 
ways. I love to be out in the rain.” 

“ Me, too,” lied Sid, who hated it like a 
cat. “I'd like to walk from here to the 
Bronx just to be out in it with you and hear 
it banging on the ’brella.” 

“* Maybe I ought to take a car.’ 

“ But look at ’em—packed like a barrel 
of anchovies right to the roofs.” 

Sid felt singularly happy as they stent 
down Amsterdam Avenue. Amazing how 
easy it was to keep step with such a little 
person, and how he felt like singing! 

At One Hundred and Forty-Second Street 
he splashed ankle-deep into the brimming 
gutter, and Sally laughed. 

“I believe you did it on purpose,” she 
said. “I know I was crazy to do it!” 

“Gee! My shoes are full of feet.” 

“Yes, and water. Hear it squish! Now 
you'll catch a cold. Say, you better go right 
home and change your shoes.” 

“ They’d be dry by the time I got there.” 

“‘ Do you live very far from here?” 

“ Miles!” assured Sid, who even then 
could see his boarding-place out of the tail 
of his eye. 

“Goodness, I’m so scared of pneumo- 
nia!” she worried, pausing at a door be- 
tween a grocer’s entrance and a hardware 
store. 

The neckwear-buyer, divining that this 
was her abode, put on all the symptoms 
of a violent chill in order to be invited in.) 


I can walk,” she 
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He was. He climbed two flights of stairs 
and stood in a roomful of old-fashioned 
mahogany furniture, before a rather awful 
old lady in black mohair, which is the wig 
of the orthodox. 

“ My aunt, Mrs. Schwartz. Aunt Rosie, 
‘this is Mr. Heimer, the manager of my 
department at the store. How nice now 
‘cause he’s my boss! I got caught in the 
rain, and he brought me home.” 

“Huh? Whazat? Who is talking?” de- 
manded an old man, pushing aside a cur- 
tain and adjusting an ear-trumpet arrange- 
ment that reminded Sid of a frying-pan. 

“ Tt’s Sally’s boss, Abe!” 

“So? One of Brightstein’s young mens, 
eh? Heppy to meetcha, and much obliged 
you bring my girl home.” 

“ Look at his feet! Sopping!” screamed 
Aunt Rosie. “ Quick, Abe, take him to your 
room and give him socks and slippers till 
his shoes dry. Hurry now, I got the dinner 
ready. Thank Gawd there’s hot chicken 
and noodle soup and kartoffel pfannkuchen., 
Them’s the things to put a stop to a cold 
before it starts!” 

So in ten minutes Sid was tucking his 
napkin into his collar. 

“‘ Believe me, this here is-a treat after a 
boarding-house!” 

“ Ain’t you got no home, Mr. Heimer?” 
asked Aunt Rosie, ladling out the soup. 

“ No, my folks is mostly all dead.” 

“Huh? Who hittum on the head?” 
queried the old man. “Sally, pass the 
company them crackers.” 

“Tt ain’t a fight, Abe,” Aunt Rosie cor- 
rected at the top of her voice. “It’s a 
death.” 

“ Debt?” puzzled Abramson. 

“No, no, papa,” exclaimed Sally, “ you 
get it wrong! But never mind. Let’s 
don’t talk; let’s eat.” 

Everybody nodded, and peace reigned 
for a while. Then Sid began to praise 
everything extravagantly, and Aunt Rosie 
assured him he was a terrible kidder and 
put him through a third degree about him- 
self. Papa reached for his trumpet, and 
Sid shouted suitable remarks into the big 
end, only to have them emerge hopelessly 
distorted at the little end—which kept 
Aunt Rosie busily shrieking corrections of 
the old man’s mistakes and left Sally to 
her own tranquil thoughts. 

After dinner Aunt Rasie pressed Sid to 
stay, and commanded Sally to sing for him. 
Sid thought that if anything could cure his 
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love-sickness, singing would; but when the 
last clear contralto note of a modest little 
song about a lazy wind had died away he 
realized that he was in deeper than ever. 

The wise thing was to fly from danger, 
and he did so, rather precipitately, without 
saying a word about coming again. 

He wondered what Levy would think 
when he found out about this call; and 
when, at the end of two days, Myron 
showed no signs of having found out, Sid 
took pains to tell him. 

Whereupon. the. curly-headed _hosiery- 
buyer flew into a rage, and said he wished 
Heimer would confine himself to the peroxid 
beauties so abundant in his own depart- 
ments, and would let his girl alone. 


“Your girl! _Howdya mean yours? I 
don’t see no solitaire on her.” “s 
“My girl,” repeated Myron. “ Does 


she have to be hung all over with signs 
before you believe me?” he inquired bel- 
ligerently. “ We’re keeping it secret, and 
this here is strictly in- confidence, under- 
stan’? Will you keep it quiet, or must I 
shove the notch in that there chin of yours 
clear through the part in your hair?” 

“Puh! Don’t talk like a litvok, Myron. 
Rough stuff around here won’t be started by 
no shrimp!” 

They parted, growling. 


IV 


Next day the change began. Sally ac- 
quired pep overnight. Her smooth cheeks 
wore a faint but suspiciously fixed flush. 
Her hair erupted all over her head in the 
most astounding puffs, knobs, plaits, and 
bangs. She discarded her linen waist, and 
appeared in a cherry georgette of extrava- 
gant cut. Her sensible shoes gave way to 
stagy slippers with outrageous heels, and 
her skirt could only be described as killing. 
Her manner changed, too; she laughed 
more and not so softly. The peroxid and 
henna beauties seemed about to welcome 
her-into their fold—all of which made My- 
ron Levy grin proudly and Sid Heimer 
gnash his teeth in helpless rage. 

“ Gee!” said Myron. ‘“ Remember that 
crazy old schatchen, Sid? What if I’d 
listened to him?” 

“You ain’t got sense enough,” re- 
marked Sid sourly. “It’s nothing to me, 
of course, but she looks fierce in them vamp 
earrings.” 

“ Fierce swell, you mean. Last night I 
told her I liked earrings on a girl, and to- 
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day she wears ’em. That’s the way I train 


her. She'll do anything to please me!” 

Sid walked away, sick with indignation 
and with another feeling that he would not 
acknowledge. 

That evening he decided to call upon 
Sally for a brotherly chat; to warn her 
about accepting Myron too readily. Just 
as he approached the entrance of the flat 
where she lived, Mr. Levy came out, twirl- 
ing his cane. 

“ Hello, Sid!” he called in tones that 
would have made the fortune of a fish- 
pedier. “I ain’t so stuck on seeing you 
in this maberschaft. You ain’t got your eye 
on my girl, have you?” 

“You seem scared you would lose her.” 

“ Anyway, I’m not afraid of you. She’s 
got no use for you. She told me so her- 
self just now. She says you're so unrea- 
sonable and fussy to work for she is going 
to get transferred into my department.” 

“°S funny!” said Sid hotly. “ ’S funny 
you two don’t get married!” 


“ THE 

VAY TO 

GET ACOUPLA 

YOUNG PEOPLES 
TOGEDDER IS TO 
FOIST CHASE 'EM APART" 


“ Aw, lots of time. Ain’t got a cigarette, 
have you, Sid?” 

“ Naw!” 

“ Ta-ta, then,” and Myron took himself 
off with the swagger of a man who is a 
devil with the ladies and knows it. 

Sid made a feint of departing in the 
other direction, but was ringing the Abram- 
sons’ door-bell inside of five minutes. A sign 
on the speaking-tube announced that it was 
out of order, but the latch clicked, and Sid 
went in and up the stairs. 

Sally opened the door. 

“Why, what a surprise! Papa and Aunt 
Rosie are out with a old friend of theirs, 
but come in. They’ll be back soon, and we 
will all have coffee together.” 
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Sid’s wrath mounted. 

“So you see that there kike alone, do 
you? Say, don’t you know that he is no 
kind of a guy for you to be so pally with? 
He don’t no more mean straight business 
than a corkscrew does!” 

“ Don’t you call him a kike!” 

“ He is a kike—the kikiest kind!” The 
lady’s eyes flashed. “I heard you said I 
was fussy to work for. I want to know 
when I was fussy with you. I want to 
know what right you got to say I’m so 
unreasonable that you got to leave my 
department. And furthermore I want to 
know why you all of a sudden change your- 
self from a nice-brought-up, quiet-dressed 
little thing, what it used to rest a guy’s eyes 
to look at, to somebody what looks like a 
cross between a vampire and a angel with 
a jag on. I want to know the reason. And 
now you answer me, quick!” 

The fire died out of the gray eyes. 

“What do you care, Mr. Heimer?” 

“T hate to.be talked about, especially 
when it is a unjustice,” Sid answered rather 
lamely. 

“T didn’t say any of it. And about the 
clothes ”—she blushed and hung her head 
— I was just trying to please—” 

“ That scrubby little kike!” 

“ Don’t you call Myron a kike!” 

“ You call him his first name!” Desola- 
tion and despair seized upon Sid’s soul and 
sounded in his voice. 

“Of course; but I haven’t dressed my- 
self like the whole Pep family for him.” 

“ You ain’t?” 

She smiled archly. 

“ No; I got a manager what told me him- 
self he liked pep, and because I usta think 
jazz clothes was only for jazzers, I wouldn’t. 
But, anyway, after you never called again, 
I thought maybe a girl could be too sensi- 
ble, and I—” 

“Sally! You cared because I never 
called again?” 

She nodded, eyes starry with tears. 

“ Would you be mad if I told you I’m 
crazy about you—if I want you to call me 
Sid?” 

“ Not if you meant it I wouldn’t.” 

“ Sally, do you like me a little, too?” 

“ Packs,” admitted Sally as he gathered 
her into his arms and stooped for his first 
kiss. 

“ There’s no use talking—I love you, and 
you got to be my wife!” 

“ All right, Sid! I love you, too, and 
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ever since that rainy time I haven’t cared 
how many terrible things Myron Levy said 
about you.” 

“What’s a loafer like him got to do 
with us, anyway?” 

“ Nothing, but relations always got to 
meddle.” 

“ A relation?” 

“ Didn’t you know he is my cousin?” 

Before Sid could answer they heard the 
noise of arrivals, and in another moment her 
father smiled in at them. There was an- 
other figure in the background, but Sid was 
too happy to notice. 

“ Do me the favor, Mr. Abramson, and 
gimme Sally for my wife,” he shouted into 
the tin trumpet. 

“ Well, I see about it, maybe.” 

“You could look me up,” yelled Sid. 
“T got references.” 

The old man waved his hand. 

“ Already the schatchen told me all about 
you. I got you looked up. It’s all right.” 

“ Schatchen?” exclaimed the astonished 
lovers. 

“ Sure!” spoke up a familiar figure in the 
background, coming forward with a broad, 
triumphant smile. “I got to do business, 
too, ain’t 1?” He shook the astounded Sid’s 
limp hand. “ Mazeltov, you got a fine goil, 
Mr. Heimer.” 

“ Gee, Mr. Polinsky, why didn’t you tell 
me it was her?” 

Old man Polinsky spread out his hands. 

“ Listen, the vay to get a coupla young 
peoples togedder is to foist chase ‘em 

¢.” 

Sally shook her finger at him. 

“T didn’t want a husband from a 
broker!” 

“* Maybe he would let you retoin him for 
credit, then?” 

“ No chance! 
ileges on me.” 

Polinsky turned to Abramson. 

“It looks like you owe me two hundred 
dollars’ commission, Abe.” 

“Yes. But we are old friends together; 
make it a little cheaper, hey, Polinsky?” 

“T vish I could,” said the marriage- 
broker, “ but I got to split it vit Myron 
Levy, like I promised him I vould that day 
I seen Heimer in the store. He vouldn’t 


‘Lhere’s no exchange priv- 


let me off from oser a nickel, because he has 
to buy a vedding-present, and also he’s got 
a right to make a little something for him- 
self, on account how hard he voiked to put 
over the deal.” 





